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A vast and unsettling transformation in the writing of history is taking place in 
America. During the past several decades we seem to be experiencing nothing 
less than what Daniel Rodgers, in chapter 1, calls “a historiographical revolu- 
tion.” The historical landscape seems to be shifting, and only now are we begin- 
ning to assess the implications of this shift. This volume, which explores many of 
the various ways American historians have imagined the pasts of their own coun- 
try as well as other nations, is part of the assessment. 

American historians have traditionally brought to bear on the past a perspec- 
tive often strikingly different from that of historians of other nations. None of the 
major European countries, for example—neither France, Italy, Germany, nor 
England—has shared America’s idiosyncratic conception of Western civilization. 
But America’s unusual perspective on the past, both of Europe and of itself, is 
changing and changing radically, and these changes make this volume possible. 
Only at this moment—when the identity of the United States and the discipline 
of history are shifting in profound ways—are we able to perceive clearly the 
peculiar ways Americans have written about the past. Only now, it seems, could 
the papers included in this book have been written. 

Although Americans are supposed to be a notoriously unhistorically minded 
people, they have always spent a great deal of time and energy writing histories 
of themselves and of other peoples. The United States today has a huge and 
diverse historical profession, and much of that profession has developed in the 
past thirty or forty years. In 1950 the American Historical Association had about 
5,500 members. By 1960 the number had jumped by half, to more than 8,200. 
Ten years later it more than doubled, to about 18,000. Although by the mid- 
1990s membership had dramatically declined, suggesting the economic uncer- 
tainties that presently plague the American academy, the American Historical 
Association today still has nearly 13,000 members, with many more thousands of 
professionally trained historians choosing for one reason or another not to join. 
In addition, of course, there are many amateur historians, genealogists, and an- 
tiquarians. It is hard to imagine that many other nations produce as many history 
books; probably none devotes as many resources to generate historical knowl- 
edge. What is more, Americans do not study merely their own country’s past. 
Two out of three professional historians in the United States actually work on the 
histories of other societies and cultures. In fact, 590 out of the 800 Ph.D.s in 
history awarded by American universities in 1994—nearly three out of four— 
were in fields other than American history. 
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This breadth of interest in other peoples’ pasts is not new; it goes back at least 
to the beginning of professional history writing at the end of the nineteenth 
century. Indeed, from the very beginning of the nation Americans have been 
fascinated with the history of Europe and their peculiar relationship to it. That 
relationship, more than any other single thing, has decisively affected the charac- 
ter of nearly all American history writing, about both the nation itself and other 
nations. From the very outset the perception of a contrast with the Old World 
created that peculiar sense of American difference and distinctiveness which 
some recent historians, including some in this volume, have labeled American 
“exceptionalism.”? 

Until quite recently many Americans thought of their history and their role in 
the world as not merely different from those of other nations but as “excep- 
tional”—as a beacon or model for other nations, with a special and unique des- 
tiny to lead the rest of the world to freedom and democracy. Many historians 
shared this view. For more than two centuries, much of the interest Americans 
have had in the pasts of other peoples and other cultures—in Antiquity, the 
Middle Ages, the Renaissance, the Reformation, in what came to be called “West- 
ern Civilization’—grew out of their desire to bolster and make sense of their 
“exceptionalist” destiny in the world. Surely every nation has its own peculiar 
view of its role in the world, but few have equaled America in promoting the 
claim of its special destiny. In the second half of the twentieth century only the 
Soviet Union could advance claims as sweeping as those of the United States 
about its peculiar historical mission. 

In one way or another, this theme—the long-held notions nurtured by Ameri- 
cans and American historians about their nation’s allegedly exceptional history— 
links the papers that follow and gives this volume a measure of its unity. As 
Dorothy Ross notes in chapter 4, exceptionalism for Americans has generally 
meant a New World that was “antithetical to the Old,” an America that was 
different from Europe, inferior in many ways, but at least free from Europe's ills 
and an exemplar or model for the future progress of liberty and democracy. 
Exceptionalism has been a resilient long-term constant in American culture, as a 
number of American historians, including John Higham, Michael Kammen, and 
Jack P Greene, have recently noted.* Greene, in his book The Intellectual Con- 
struction of America, traced the term exceptionalism back to Tocqueville’s state- 
ment about Americans being “quite exceptional.” After surveying American 
thinking over the past three centuries, Greene concluded that the concept of 
exceptionalism was “present at the very creation of America.”° By the time of the 
Revolution this belief in its exceptionalism and its special place in the world had 
become an integral part of America’s identity. Always underlying this belief, of 
course, was a sense of difference from Europe. Generation upon generation of 
intellectuals and members of the general public shared this conviction. 

During the colonial era that sense of difference was usually one of inferiority. 
Most colonists realized only too keenly that they were simply British provincials 
living on the very edges of Christendom. They were awed and mortified by the 
contrast between their own seemingly trivial world and that of the great British 
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metropolis three thousand miles away. The Revolution changed much of this 
sense of inferiority. At a stroke, what had been seen as deficiencies for the colo- 
nists—their lack of a royal court, a hereditary aristocracy, and an established 
church—were transformed into advantages for the new republican government. 
Americans now saw their country possessing a freer, more prosperous, more 
egalitarian society than any in Europe; America had become for them a beacon 
and an asylum for the oppressed of the Old World. Americans in 1776 may have 
felt culturally inferior to Britain and to Europe; but they were a rising people, and 
they believed that sooner or later they would become the greatest nation in the 
world. 

This belief by Americans that, in the words of President James K. Polk, their 
history lay ahead of them colored much of their national history-writing in the 
nineteenth century and gave it much of its teleological and exceptionalist charac- 
ter—its sense that the United States was the fulfillment of all that was great and 
progressive in the past. In chapter 7 Gordon Wood shows that if a history of the 
colonial period did not point to the future greatness of the United States, then 
few people were interested in it. It has been the same with the Civil War, which, 
as George Fredrickson says, “has inspired more scholarship than any other nine- 
teenth-century subject” precisely because it defined the nation as no other nine- 
teenth-century event did. Indeed, the subject of the Civil War is especially attrac- 
tive in the present, writes Fredrickson, in that “it provides a persuasive argument 
for the uniqueness of American history that is not based on some claim to special 
virtue.” 

Despite this celebration of their national history, Americans never lost sight of 
their history's rootedness in the European past. Sometimes they stressed the con- 
trast of America with Europe. Their fascination, for instance, with what Richard 
Kagan calls “Prescotts paradigm”—“an understanding of Spain as America’s an- 
tithesis’*—grew out of their need for an example of what they must avoid if they 
were to remain free and grow and prosper. The early nineteenth-century histo- 
rian William Prescott, writes Kagan, “sought to determine the forces that destined 
certain societies for greatness, others to decadence and decay.” Americans were 
convinced that their republican government, liberal Protestantism, and bold 
commercial spirit gave their country a huge moral advantage over Spain, saddled 
as it was with royal absolutism, Inquisition-dominated Catholicism, and eco- 
nomic backwardness. In responding to this gloomy assessment of Spain, how- 
ever, Americans never forgot that they were as liable to corruption and decay as 
the Spanish or as any people; their experiment in free government was always 
problematic, always capable of failing. 

The New World may have been different from the Old World, but few Ameri- 
cans ever doubted that they were linked to that older civilizaton and had some- 
thing to learn from it. Although they were confident that they were in the van- 
guard of history and were leading a corrupt monarchical world toward free re- 
publican government, they always retained a pervasive sense of their cultural 
inferiority to Europe. They tried to tell themselves that the arts and sciences were 
sooner or later destined to cross the Atlantic and flourish in the New World. In 
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the eighteenth century they had thrilled to Bishop George Berkeley’ conven- 
tional notion of the westward movement of the arts from the Near East to Greece, 
from Greece to Rome, from Rome to western Europe, and from western Europe 
eventually across the Atlantic to their New World. They had believed, as Philip 
Freneau and Hugh Henry Brackenridge declared in their 1771 Princeton com- 
mencement poem, “The Rising Glory of America,” that they would in time have 
their own Homers and Miltons and their own achievements “not less in fame than 
Greece and Rome of old.”° They had hoped that the torch of Western civilization 
would be passed to them, where it would shine with new brilliance.’ But many 
of them soon came to realize that the torch was not crossing the Atlantic and that 
amid the crass money-making of American society they would have to struggle to 
keep alive any semblance of the lights of European art and culture. 

Whatever else the American Revolution was, it was not a repudiation of Euro- 
pean culture. The revolutionary leaders never intended to reject the Western 
republic of letters; rather, they aimed to embrace it and fulfill its highest cultural 
aims. In later generations, however much Americans might set themselves apart 
from Old World politics, they never imagined that their culture was separate 
from that of the Old World. In his textbook, written in the early years of this 
century, Carlton Hayes expressed this very idea when he wrote that Europe was 
“the seat of that continuous high civilization which we call ‘western’-—which has 
come to be the distinctive civilization of the American continents as well as of 
Europe.”® Indeed, Eugen Weber in his chapter on the cult of “Western Civ” in 
American higher education writes that Americans in a peculiar manner made the 
Old World part of their national past. Like Europeans, writes Weber, Americans 
teach and write a great deal about their own national history. But unlike Euro- 
peans, Americans spend much time and energy on other peoples’ histories as 
well. They “conceive and present the national past as prolonged backward not 
into the British past alone, but into a broader Western tradition, originating in 
the Fertile Crescent, and the Mediterranean of Greece and Rome, where the 
groundwork was laid for references and memories that resurface in the conflicts 
and creations of the Middle Ages, Renaissance, Reformation, Enlightenment, and 
so on.” American historians invented the conception of “Western Civilization” 
and made it “the inescapable background” of their national history. Always Amer- 
ican scholars have had a sense of their nation as the culmination of a long and 
great Western tradition, and this sense has underlain their extraordinary efforts 
to attach the history of the Old World to their national history. Witness an exam- 
ple cited by Philip Benedict in chapter 14—the course taught by Herbert Darling 
Foster at Dartmouth for many years: “The Puritan State in Geneva, England, and 
Massachusetts Bay.” 

Despite their differences of approach and interpretation, the authors in this 
volume who write on the history of Europe show that most prominent American 
historians over the past century have always believed that the study of the Euro- 
pean past illuminated some aspect of American history. It did not matter whether 
they studied Antiquity, the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, the Reformation, or the 
Ancien Régime. Europe was the ground where ideas vital to America originated 
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and were first tested. In some cases, Americans looked to the European past for 
inspiration and for lessons crucial to their moral, political, and aesthetic well- 
being. In others, the study of Europe’s history could impart cautionary lessons, 
tell of ideals and revolutions gone astray, of morally robust societies undermined 
by wrong political turns, or of economies corrupted by the excessive selfishness 
of individuals or classes. In all cases these American images of Europe dwelled 
upon America’s deep European roots. Believing that they belonged to the same 
moral universe, were bound by the same historical rules, and were subject to the 
same rewards and penalties as other peoples, these American historians sought to 
derive both positive and negative lessons from the study of Europe. They imag- 
ined themselves not only to be a part of Western civilization but to be its fulfill- 
ment. Europe had created Western civilization. America had the responsibility of 
helping it survive and flourish. 

Many of the essays in this book point to the intensity with which the history 
of Europe was studied in America, and to the link—often drawn explicitly, but 
nearly always implicit in historians’ questions and approaches—between the Eu- 
ropean past and American society. Early in the twentieth century, as Richard 
Saller shows in chapter 11, Tenney Frank, the first eminent professional Ameri- 
can historian of ancient Rome, thought that Americans and the early Romans of 
the republic “were kindred spirits.” Since Rome’s and America’s moral destinies 
were inextricably intertwined, Frank was understandably curious about the rea- 
sons for the Roman republic’s decline. He attributed that decline to the migration 
into freedom-loving Italy of “impulsive and passionate races that had never 
known self-government.” It was an explanation that came right out of the anti- 
immigrant atmosphere of early twentieth-century America. It was as if ancient 
Rome and twentieth-century America were not separated by two millennia. 

In her chapter devoted to the Middle Ages, Gabrielle Spiegel stresses a similar 
sense of connectedness between America and the distant Western past. Precisely 
because the United States had no medieval past, American medievalists, she 
writes, insisted “in a highly overdetermined fashion” on the importance of the 
Middle Ages to “the origin of the modern, hence American, world.” From Charles 
Homer Haskins to Joseph Strayer, a distinguished line of American historians of 
the Middle Ages resolutely stressed “the continuity of the American present with 
past medieval institutions.” In an address to the American Historical Association 
in 1923, Haskins argued that European history is “of profound importance to 
Americans.... We cannot ignore the vital connections between Europe and 
America, their histories [are] ultimately but one.” 

This theme of America’s close involvement with Europe is captured in several 
other chapters in this volume. Anthony Molho shows that for well over a century 
the Renaissance has held “a place of special honor” within the long tradition of 
Western civilization. Not only did Americans believe that their country could 
learn from fifteenth-century Florence how to convert its mercantile energies into 
artistic beauty, but, as Molho says, they came to see the Renaissance “as the key, 
pivotal moment in the unfolding of that historical process which culminated in 
the creation of the United States.” Those Americans searching for the sources of 
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individualism and other modern forces that defined the special character of 
American society inevitably looked back to the Renaissance. It is thus not surpris- 
ing that within a little more than a year of its English translation in 1878 Jacob 
Burckhardt'’s Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy, which set forth the clearest and 
most authoritative claim regarding the modernity of the Renaissance, was being 
used in the classrooms of Brown University.'° 

The Reformation was thought to be even closer still to America’s spirit. Indeed, 
in perhaps no other field of European historiography was the sense of an intimate 
moral community between America and Europe more explicit and persistent 
than in Reformation history. Philip Benedict writes that “to this day, a powerful 
impetus attracting scholars to this subject remains the concern of Christian be- 
lievers [in America] to explore the roots of their diverse traditions.” Just as social, 
political, and aesthetic considerations dominated in American historiography of 
Antiquity, the Middle Ages, and the Renaissance, so did powerful confessional 
interests affect American historiography of the Reformation. As Benedict writes, 
more than a few American historians were willing to follow Preserved Smith in 
imagining the Reformation as “the origin of the modern world,” whose most 
magnificent and accomplished product, of course, was America. 

Until recently American historians have treated the French Revolution differ- 
ently from the way they have treated the Renaissance and the Reformation. They 
have generally pictured it negatively, as something uncongenial to the American 
spirit. Many American historians, as Keith Baker and Joseph Zizek point out in 
chapter 16, have tended to draw implicit or explicit contrasts between the ex- 
cesses of the French Revolution and the moderation of the American Revolution. 
Still, even in the case of the French Revolution some Americans wanted to place 
the event into some larger progressive scheme in which America was the leader. 
Thus as early as 1906 James Harvey Robinson urged Americans to view the 
French Revolution as an aspect of the great reformation that brought the world 
into modernity. Early twentieth-century champions of the “new history” like 
Robinson wanted their historical knowledge to be socially useful: this view of the 
Revolution as a reformation, said Robinson, would help in “our great contempo- 
raneous task of human betterment.” And that task of human betterment would 
best be carried out in America. 

Many of this book’s chapters describe the intense interest of American histo- 
rians both in the distinctiveness of America and in the pasts of European coun- 
tries and peoples. Since the nineteenth century, American historiography has 
played many variations on these two themes—America’ distinctiveness from 
and connectedness to Europe. But the twentieth century has seen American in- 
volvement in two world wars that have complicated these themes and challenged 
America’s older provincial sense of its relationship to Europe. 

As Volker Berghahn and Charles Maier point out in chapter 17, America’s 
participation in World War I and the subsequent debate over “war guilt” divided 
the American historical profession and raised questions about America’s tradi- 
tional connection with Europe. In the 1920s, as Philip Gleason indicates in chap- 
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ter 6, American professional historians first began devoting serious attention to 
immigration, which further unsettled conventional attitudes toward America’s 
ties to Europe. Most important, however, in broadening America’s mental hori- 
zons was the great “intellectual migration” of the 1930s that led thousands of 
European scholars to seek refuge in the United States from the horrors of racial 
persecution and war. Although the story of this migration has often been told, its 
effects appear to be no less astonishing in its retelling by several of the writers in 
this book. 

All aspects of American life felt the impact of these European exiles. They 
enriched everything they touched, including historical scholarship. They not 
only profoundly transformed fields such as Medieval and Renaissance history and 
the history of modern Germany, but they affected history-writing in many other 
areas as well, including American history: think, for example, of Felix Gilbert's 
important book on Washington’s Farewell Address.'' Because they were not 
emigrants but exiles, forced to flee from the evils of Nazism, most of these schol- 
ars could at first only admire the country that had given them refuge and empha- 
size its exceptionalist difference from a brutal and corrupted Europe. But in the 
end all their intellectual training, all the sources of their outlook on the world, 
were based in Europe; and thus eventually they could not help but erode Ameri- 
can parochialism and enlarge the perspectives of American historial scholarship. 

World War II itself had a broadening effect. Of the many soldiers returning 
home to complete their education, many chose to study the history of countries 
and cultures they had encountered during the war. If the First World War had 
brought Germany within America’s orbit of historical interest—as Berghahn and 
Maier’s chapter demonstrates—then the Second World War brought in the entire 
world. America’s triumphant position at the end of World War II and its new 
global responsibilities emphasized the two themes of distinctiveness and con- 
nectedness in American history-writing in new ways. The well-being of the coun- 
try, its ability to discharge its new international responsibilities, its willingness to 
dedicate huge quantities of material resources to strengthening friendly “demo- 
cratic” governments in all corners of the world—all required scholarly support 
and explanation. 

America’s strategic interests demanded that historians now study parts of the 
world they had rarely studied before. They did so with remarkable energy, enthu- 
siastically shouldering the responsibilities they were convinced the world had 
thrust upon them. Centers for the study of the Soviet Union, Latin America, East 
Asia, Africa, and, more recently, the Middle East were set up, with each center 
inevitably engaging the services of one or more historians. Although small begin- 
nings had been made before or during the war, only in the immediate postwar 
decades did Americans devote large intellectual energies and material resources 
to studying the pasts of these distant and alien cultures, all generally in the name 
of current policy interests. 

While Martin Malia’s chapter deals only with the development of Russian and 
Soviet history in the post-World War II United States, what he says about his 
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subject seems to hold for American history-writing about other non-European 
regions as well. Certainly Carol Gluck’s account of the rapid expansion of Japa- 
nese studies in the 1950s and ’60s suggests as much. Despite the strenuous efforts 
in the postwar era to investigate non-European history, both Malia’s and Gluck’s 
chapters also show that American historians were not always successful in fully 
understanding the new foreign pasts they had set out to study. But at least they 
had begun to break out of their earlier exclusive embrace of the western Euro- 
pean past. Prior to the Second World War American historians had imagined 
their country connected in direct and indirect ways only to the history of Europe. 
In the past half century, they have greatly increased the links between the United 
States and the world beyond Europe. Indeed, American historians virtually in- 
vented the concept of “world history.” 

America’s direct twentieth-century involvement in the world had other broad- 
ening effects on the historical profession. The postwar period was awash with 
social science theories that had their origins in the Old World. As the several 
reports of the committees of historiography of the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil issued in 1945 and in 1954 indicated, many distinguished members of the 
historical profession were eager to use “ideas and methods dominant in the vari- 
ous social sciences” in order to further cooperation between history and the other 
social sciences and thus promote “greater understanding of how men and socie- 
ties change and develop through time.”!* 

Although some historians, notably Charles Beard, had long been interested in 
European social science theories, it was only in the immediate postwar years that 
the American historical profession became widely and deeply engaged in these 
theories, especially in the ideas of Marx, Max Weber, and the Annales school.’ 
Many historians responded to the reports of the committees set up by the Social 
Science Research Council and became preoccupied with the ways social science 
theories might be used in history. Both Dorothy Ross and Naomi Lamoreaux 
discuss the rich theoretical experiments of the American historical profession in 
those years. The story of the Social Science History Association described by Ross 
exactly parallels the story of the Econometric Society described by Lamoreaux. In 
both cases young historians launched highly focused professional associations to 
promote what they believed were better, more scientific and technical ap- 
proaches to the study of history. With the aid of sociologists, economists, politi- 
cal scientists, and anthropologists, they hoped to experiment with social theories 
and build economic models and thus make history quantitative, objective, and 
scientific. It did not take long, however, for these scientifically minded historians 
to realize that their organizations had become what Lamoreaux calls “intellectual 
ghettos” cut off from the mainstream of American history-writing. 

Despite the extraordinary influence of a variety of European and cosmopolitan 
theories and perspectives, however, the mainstream of American historiography 
in the 1950s and early 1960s remained obsessed with Cold War ideas of Ameri- 
can exceptionalism. As James Patterson notes in chapter 9, American historians 
of that time “tended to celebrate the stability of America’s institutions, to extol its 
courageous role in the world wars and the Cold War, and to imagine that social 
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‘consensus’ was blurring age-old divisions of race, class, ethnicity, and religion in 
the nation.” Ultimately their wider involvement in the world was not enough to 
break Americans free from their deeply rooted belief in their own uniqueness. It 
took a series of fundamental changes in the nation’s society itself to destroy the 
“consensus” that Patterson speaks about and to shake historians out of their tra- 
ditional conceptions of America and its relationship to the rest of the world. 

These changes first became manifest in the 1960s. The civil rights movement 
allowed the voices of black Americans to be heard in increasing numbers. This 
together with the remarkable growth of immigrants from non-European areas of 
the world—from Mexico, other parts of Latin America, and Asia—created a new 
sense of American diversity and pluralism that have brought into question older 
conceptions of America’s identity. These changes in turn have contributed to a 
dramatic democratization of higher education. Never before have so many Amer- 
icans from so many different social and ethnic backgrounds gone to college, 
earned higher degrees, and studied history. 

The women’s movement has had equally powerful effects on the history pro- 
fession. The number of new female Ph.D.s in history steadily grew through the 
decade of the sixties and the decades following. In 1970, 13 percent of new 
Ph.D.s were awarded to women; by 1989 that had increased to 37 percent. As the 
character of the history profession has become more diverse, so have the subjects 
about which historians write. Between 1958 and 1978 the proportion of doctoral 
dissertations written on social history quadrupled, and social history surpassed 
political history as the primary area of historical research.'* 

With these changes in the character of the nation and the historical profession 
it was natural therefore for historical perspectives to shift. Many historians in the 
1960s and 1970s were excited by the Annales school and the scientific possibili- 
ties of quantification and set about writing a new kind of social history, “history 
from the bottom up.” Instead of focusing on statesmen, generals, diplomats, and 
elite institutions, these new social historians, themselves often members of ethnic 
and racial groups newly entered in the profession, concentrated on ordinary folk 
and marginal people—the poor, the oppressed, the silent. Since few of these 
forgotten people left letters, memoirs, or the usual kind of literary documents, 
their stories, which tended to be group stories, had to be painstakingly extracted 
from the most intractable and impersonal sorts of sources—birth records, pro- 
bate inventories, land titles, and tax assessments. More important than the inno- 
vative historical methods of this new social history was its significance for the 
traditional triumphal and exceptionalist conception of American history. The 
histories of outsiders, marginal people, and women could scarcely be celebra- 
tions of heroic achievements and patriotic glory; indeed, most of them were 
stories of frustration, despair, and defeat. The nation’s history could no longer be 
a simple story of the triumph of liberty and democracy. In his essay Philip Glea- 
son discusses how new accounts of immigration and ethnic interaction led histo- 
rians to imagine a new and different American past and new and different ways 
of thinking about the country’s collective identity. All the contributors to this 
volume are keenly aware of the profound and exciting effects the entrance of 
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women and new ethnic and racial groups into the profession has had on the 
writing of history. In the past thirty years this larger and more diverse historical 
profession has asked new questions of the past and has revealed a new sensibility 
to the historical experiences of a wide variety of hitherto neglected individuals 
and groups. 

Dealing with large groups of ordinary people in this way increasingly led his- 
torians to imagine that there was no universal human nature that explained mo- 
tivations and ascribed meanings. Consequently, they came to believe that the 
societies they were studying were culturally constructed, mere assemblages of 
meanings. This conviction in turn led in the 1980s to the adoption of a new kind 
of history called cultural history, which gained a widespread following among 
historians. Borrowing heavily from anthropology and literary theory, cultural his- 
torians tended to break up the past into discrete ethnographic moments, imagin- 
ing that cultures could be studied as if they were texts, with no more than a 
tenuous relationship to anything outside themselves. Even Marxist historians, 
under the influence of theorists like Antonio Gramsci and Raymond Williams, 
distanced themselves from old-fashioned economic materialism and drew their 
inspiration from the new cultural history. 

All the essays in this volume attest to the recent significance of this new social 
and cultural history. In its attempts to supplant the older narrative histories the 
new social and cultural history suggested that those narratives had been partial 
and propagandistic and even mythical. Some historians even ventured the 
thought—heretical by the standards of the profession even a quarter of a century 
ago—that past historical accounts were not all that different from fiction. Conse- 
quently, one of the implications of the new history was to bring the reliability and 
impartiality of traditional history-writing into question. As Joyce Appleby, Lynn 
Hunt, and Margaret Jacob point out in their book Telling the Truth about History, 
the work of the new social and cultural historians “fostered the argument that 
history could never be objective.”’? The women historians who were entering the 
profession in increasing numbers were especially attracted to the new social and 
cultural history; and because they were only too keenly aware of the ways in 
which claims of objectivity had been used to exclude them and other marginal 
groups from public life and indeed from history itself, they were more than will- 
ing to challenge those traditional claims of objectivity.‘° Some feminist historians 
found in the epistemological skepticism of new literary theories a means of dem- 
onstrating the social constructiveness of gender distinctions that in turn, as Linda 
Kerber points out, allowed for the transformation of women’s history into the 
history of gender. 

This emergence of epistemological skepticism is just the latest in the series of 
changes that have affected the writing of history during the last half of the twen- 
tieth century. But, as Dorothy Ross points out in her chapter, this “postmodern” 
relativism does not run deep in the profession, and because it is so destructive of 
all historical reconstruction it is not likely to have a lasting effect on the writing 
of history in the United States. What does run deep and what does seem likely to 
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have a profound effect on American history-writing is the fundamental trans- 
formation Americans are experiencing in their sense of national identity and 
their place in the world. Because the character of the nation itself is radically 
changing, something momentous seems to be happening to America’s historical 
consciousness. 

American historians are developing a new moral perspective, a new way of 
looking at the world. The distinguished medievalist and president of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, Caroline Walker Bynum, recently expressed some of 
the significance of this shift in perspective. Having been born shortly before the 
outbreak of the last world war, she felt that she belonged to the last American 
“Eurocentric generation.” Consequently, “in these days of multiculturalism and 
postcolonial studies,” she argues, “it is the task of my generation of historians to 
find ways of turning, responsibly and wisely, from the Eurocentric history into 
which we were born to the more global history our children will inherit.” Bynum 
regards her conclusion as an “obvious insight about my scholarly generation.” 
With Europe and America no longer at “the center of history,” the American 
historical profession is bound to become different from what it used to be.'’ 

American historians now seem to have a broader, more cosmopolitan sense of 
their country’s relationship to the world. They have become involved in the 
world beyond their country’s frontiers as never before. As Berghahn and Maier 
point out, American historians have become “fully integrated contributors to a 
broad international research community,” a cosmopolitan community initially 
encompassing historians of North America and Western Europe, but more re- 
cently embracing Asian, African, Australian, and Latin American scholars as well. 
Many foreign historians now hold joint or part-time appointments in American 
universities, while at the same time American scholars are being invited to lecture 
or teach abroad. International conferences—of which the meeting in San Marino 
was but one example—offer new and unprecedented possibilities for scholarly 
communication and exchange. 

Evidence that the American historical profession is becoming more interna- 
tional in outlook is everywhere. The works of American historians are now trans- 
lated into other languages and reviewed in foreign journals with surprising rapid- 
ity. But since English has become the lingua franca of the contemporary world, 
even translations are not always necessary for the spread of American historical 
writings abroad. Whether in English or in translation, the works of American 
historians, perhaps for the first time ever, are being taken seriously by foreign 
scholars. American specialists in French history, for example, no longer have to 
wonder if French scholars are reading their works or if their books are in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale; some of them, as Baker and Zizek point out, now even 
find themselves equal participants in the debates with French historians over 
France's past. Sometimes it has even been American historians who first raised 
issues that transformed the history-writing of other countries. There are, for ex- 
ample, Eugen Weber’ analysis of the social transformation of French society in 
the nineteenth century, Robert Paxton’s studies of Vichy France, or the American 
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examinations of the history of the Holocaust. In short, a new modern republic of 
historical letters has come into being, with American historians, as a recent re- 
viewer in Le Monde rather glumly noted, standing at its center.'® 

This broadening of perspective is changing the definition of the nation’s his- 
tory. Historians of colonial America no longer focus exclusively on the thirteen 
continental British colonies that became the United States; they now have to take 
account of the entire Atlantic world involving western Europe, West Africa, 
South America and the Caribbean, and the rest of North America.!? We are now 
beginning the history of American immigration from where the people came, in 
Europe or Africa or Asia, instead of starting the story at the docks of North Amer- 
ica, a point of view that, as the Canadian historian J. M. Bumsted points out, 
“stressed, explicitly or implicitly, the unique and exceptional nature of immi- 
gration to North America.”*° Consequently, we now know that European and 
Asian emigrants went to many more places than the United States. In this new 
cosmopolitan atmosphere comparative studies are flourishing as never before. 
The history of slavery is now being viewed within the largest possible perspec- 
tives, comparing North American slavery not with just that in Latin America but, 
as Peter Kolchin has done, with Russian servitude as well. George Fredrickson 
has compared race relations in the United States and South Africa.*? Common 
circumstances and common experiences in the modern world suggest more and 
more comparisons between histories of the United States and other nations, in- 
volving everything from the demilitarization of economies after the world wars to 
the movement of people from the countryside to the cities and the development 
of mass politics.*? All this seems to suggest that the United States is not an excep- 
tional place with an exceptional role in history after all. 

The demise of the Soviet Union in 1989 should have left the way open for the 
triumphant assertion of American uniqueness and particularity. Ironically, at the 
very moment when their nation emerged as the world’s dominant economic and 
military power, American historians have appeared reluctant to make such 
claims. American exceptionalism is losing much of its earlier resonance, and thus 
Europe no longer has the same meaning for Americans as it once did. The Amer- 
ican nation does not seem to be the same either. For good or ill, the increas- 
ingly multicultural diversity of the United States is diluting and blurring an old- 
fashioned unified sense of American identity. Some American intellectuals are 
promoting a new intellectual globalism that seeks to transcend all national loy- 
alites and even the idea of national citizenship. Some, like the philosopher 
Martha Nussbaum, argue for a civic education that cultivates a citizenship of all 
humanity, not of a particular nation. Since national identity is “a morally irrele- 
vant characteristic,” students should be taught that their “primary allegiance is to 
the community of human beings in the entire world.”*’ With such sentiments in 
the air it is not surprising that some historians have difficulty holding on to 
traditional conceptions of the American nation. 

Since the late 1960s, many political commentators, intellectuals, and histo- 
rians have concluded that the United States no longer has the special, historically 
sanctioned role to be the path setter of humanity. The country is not exceptional 
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after all; it does not seem exempt from the constraints and contingencies of his- 
tory. If nothing else, the conflict in Vietnam convinced many Americans that the 
moral character of the United States is not different from that of other nations, 
that they, as a people, have no specially transcendent part to play in the world. 
At the same time European nations have attained standards of living and degrees 
of freedom and democratic political stability that are equal to, if not higher than, 
those of the United States. Even such a conservative celebrator of America as 
Irving Kristol admits that America now is “a middle-aged nation,” not all that 
different from the older nations of England and France. “American exceptional- 
ism,” he says, is virtually over. “We are now a world power, and a world power 
is not ‘city on a hill,’ a ‘light unto the nations—phrases that, with every passing 
year, ring more hollow.”** For the first time in their history Americans are con- 
fronting the fact that the United States may be just another nation among nations 
without any messianic destiny. It seems just yesterday that President Kennedy 
told the world that “we shall pay any price, bear any burden, meet any hardship, 
support any friend, oppose any foe to assure the survival and success of liberty.””° 
Today, we cannot imagine any president promising to pay any price to promote 
liberty in the world. To many of its own citizens, America no longer appears to 
be a special nation with a special destiny in the world. 

It is in this context that Daniel Rodgers’s chapter on the idea of exceptionalism 
becomes especially meaningful. For Rodgers, American exceptionalism is not 
mere difference. Every nation sees itself as different. Exceptionalism for him 
means exception from a rule, from the common tide of change, from time itself, 
and for Americans it has meant excepting their nation “from the universal ten- 
dencies of history, the ‘normal’ fate of nations, the laws of historical mechanics 
itself.” According to Rodgers, even if the germ of the idea of exceptionalism can 
be traced back to the beginning of American history, most historians in the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries, including George Bancroft, Charles M. An- 
drews, and Charles Beard, managed to avoid being infected by it. Although 
Frederick Jackson Turner can be charged with the taint of exceptionalism, “the 
generation which launched its work in the 1940s,” says Rodgers, “was the first to 
take exceptionalism as an American given.” Indeed, “exceptionalism would not 
call the tune in professional historical scholarship until after the Second World 
War.” The term itself, writes Rodgers, was coined by Stalinists in the 1920s un- 
happy with the heretical thinking of the American Communist Party. It then 
“unexpectedly found its way after the Second World War into the core vocabu- 
lary of American historical writing.” Only then was an American ideology “satu- 
rated with exceptionalist convictions” able to seep into the minds of the historical 
profession. America’s powerful Cold War culture proved capable of creating 
among professional historians “a desire not merely for difference but for a par- 
ticularity beyond all other nations’ particularities: a yearning for proof of its own 
uniqueness so deep that it tied every other nation’s history in fetters.” Only now, 
in the midst of profound changes in the historical profession and in America’s 
sense of itself, suggests Rodgers, are we able to see the limitations of this excep- 
tionalist conception of America’s past. 
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Yet, as Rodgers notes, in the absence of this exceptionalist conception, it is 
hard to find a unifying historical theme for Americans. Those who would escape 
from exceptionalism, he suggests, have been unable or perhaps reluctant to pre- 
sent “an overarching conceptual framework for a nonexceptionalist history of the 
United States.” The profession is increasingly fragmented and turning out more 
and more complex, technical, and specialized renditions of the past that fewer 
and fewer people read.*° Consequently, there has been a weakening of the earlier 
support that the study of the past found in American society. From 1970-71 to 
1985-86, years when there was a boom in student enrollments, the number of 
history degrees granted by all American colleges and universities declined almost 
by two-thirds, from 44,663 to 16,413.*” The decline of the American Historical 
Association membership in the 1970s and 1980s is itself a sign of this weakening 
of the profession. The evidence compiled by Peter Novick in That Noble Dream 
reinforces the impression conveyed by these figures. He argues that the historical 
profession during the past several decades seems to have lost a unified sense of 
purpose; without a clear sense any longer of the United States’s role in history the 
discipline seems to be coming apart. “In no other field was there such a wide- 
spread sense of disarray; in no other discipline did so many leading figures ex- 
press dismay and discouragement at the current state of their realm.”*® Many 
historians see themselves as only congeries of specialists solving technical prob- 
lems and talking mostly to each other.*? 

Perhaps “the death of the past” that J. H. Plumb foresaw nearly three decades 
ago has come about faster than he anticipated. By “the past” Plumb meant the 
“created ideology,” the “mythical, religious, and political interpretations” with 
which humans have sought to sanctify their societies, buttress their institutions, 
and invest their lives and their nations with a sense of destiny—interpretations, 
in other words, that resemble the imagined histories described in this volume. 
Such imagined pasts, said Plumb, should never be identified with critical history. 
“True history,” he wrote, is basically “destructive”; “for by its very nature it dis- 
solves those simple, structural generalizations by which our forefathers inter- 
preted the purpose of life in historical terms.” Its role is to eliminate those simple 
generalizations and “to cleanse the story of mankind from those deceiving visions 
of a purposeful past.”°° During the past three decades historical scholarship ap- 
parently has fulfilled its destructive role only too well, and not just in America. 
As Carl Schorske has pointed out, “history, conceived as a continuous nourishing 
tradition,” no longer has the same meaning for us.°’ 

Modern history-writing in the Western world, says Pierre Nora, has broken the 
“ancient bond of identity” with what he calls “memory,” something that seems 
very similar to Plumb’s “past.” This “critical history” has ended what hitherto “we 
had experienced as self-evident—the equation of memory and history.” History 
has now clearly become the enemy of memory. “History,” says Nora, “is perpetu- 
ally suspicious of memory, and its true mission is to suppress and destroy it.”° 
But of course it cannot; it just forces memory to take different forms, to become 
what David Lowenthal recently has called “heritage.” Heritage may by a worthless 
sham, its credos fallacious, even perverse; but, writes Lowenthal, “heritage, no 
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less than history, is essential to knowing and acting.” It fosters community, iden- 
tity, and continuity, and in the end makes possible history itself. “By means of it 
we tell ourselves who we are, where we came from, and to what we belong.” We 
thus tamper with our heritage, our memory, our past at our peril.°° 

Be that as it may, the dynamics of historical scholarship and the demands of 
seeing the past as it really was can scarcely be stopped. Despite the consequent 
fragmentation and apparent disarray, the writing of history over the past several 
decades has enabled us to see more clearly than we ever could before the unusual 
ways we Americans have remembered the pasts not only of our own nation but 
of other nations as well. This volume is perhaps the best evidence of this. Proba- 
bly only at this moment—when the idea of American “exceptionalism” is being 
seriously challenged and America’s tradition of memory has become increasingly 
self-conscious and historical—could this collection of papers be assembled. Just 
as French historians are now undertaking their own systematic investigations 
into the history of their profession, so too is the present an opportune moment 
for American historical introspection.** Only now can we fully appreciate our 
peculiarly American manner of conceiving of the histories of Spain, the Middle 
Ages, the Renaissance, or Western civilization. Only now can we understand the 
unusually American modes of using various theories to explain the economy, 
society, race, or the role of women in the past. Some, such as Carol Gluck in 
chapter 19, are optimistic about the recent turn of events; in her words, “with a 
heightened sense of historicity, a greater epistemological sensitivity, and an array 
of new methodological options, historians are better prepared to ask big ques- 
tions without trumping them with prefabricated big answers.” Others are more 
cautious in their assessments of the present historiographic moment. Everyone 
would nonetheless agree that we may be at the end of an era.*° 

We believe therefore that this is a particularly appropriate moment for seeing 
American history-writing over the past century or so in a new and fresh light. A 
long exceptionalist tradition in American historical thinking seems to be drawing 
to a close, and historians are now able to perceive with greater clarity the peculi- 
arities of approach and interpretation that defined that tradition. This volume 
thus can be seen as a kind of requiem to an older provincial tradition of American 
historical writing. 

All the scholars participating in the book were asked to reflect upon the pecu- 
liarly American approaches characterizing the study of their subjects. What did 
American historians in the past deem to be worthy of study? How did these 
preferences change over time? Is the peculiarly American historiographic per- 
spective to be found in the subject matter, the questions asked, the approaches 
taken, or the assumptions brought to bear in these studies? What links did Amer- 
ican historians make between the foreign cultures they studied and their own 
American culture? These are some of the issues addressed by the participants in 
this volume. 

Although all the contributors were given the freedom to define the chronologi- 
cal boundaries of their essays, in most cases the authors begin their accounts at 
the opening of this century and carry them up to our own day. Out of these 
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nineteen chapters emerges a fascinating and complicated picture of America’s 
intellectual life over the past hundred years. These wide-ranging studies of Amer- 
ican historiography not only reveal the tensions and contrasts that existed be- 
tween a learned and popular culture and between the open-minded and provin- 
cial members of the historical profession, but they bring to light the Americans’ 
often intense struggle to accommodate their study of the past to the needs of their 
present. In the end this collection of essays tells us as much about America as 
about American history-writing. 
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“Is AMERICA different?” a recent collection of scholarly essays undertook to in- 
quire.' One might have thought it a puzzling question, so rhetorically framed, the 
implied comparison so remarkably vague, and yet the answer, whatever the com- 
parative yardstick should turn out to be, so patently “yes.” And, indeed, “yes” 
even if another subject were to be introduced in the place of “America,” so that 
the question came to read “Is Argentina different?” or Afghanistan. One might 
have thought it a remarkable question, that is, had it not been asked so often 
before in the American past and with such intense hunger for an affirmative 
answer. 

To the question “Is America different?” the professional historian is expected 
to respond with a list of the circumstances and exemptions which have distin- 
guished the history of the United States: a land radically underpopulated by 
European standards and (given the vast inequalities in biological immunities and 
technological inheritances between its inhabitants and its invaders) relatively 
costlessly conquered, abundant in readily exploitable natural resources, far from 
the great powers and the central cockpit of great-power warfare, without an he- 
reditary aristocracy monopolizing landed property and the offices of the state and 
therefore (in contrast to the anciens régimes of Europe) relatively costlessly de- 
mocratized, all in a period of modern world history when economic growth came 
relatively easily to nations close to the western European core, and so on. All (and 
more) are true, and all important. 

But if the answers matter, so at a deeper level does the inquiry itself. It was an 
odd question, so timelessly phrased, to have lodged itself in a discipline in which 
possession of the Ph.D. putatively certified an expert sensitivity to time and mu- 
tability. At the height of the Cold War, American “exceptionalist” history bore, 
through a curious kind of political cross-dressing, a Stalinist neologism for a 
name. Of the controlling themes in contemporary United States history writing, 
however, none were pressed more urgently upon professional historians by the 
surrounding culture than a desire not merely for difference but for a particu- 
larity beyond all other nations’ particularities: a yearning for proof of its own 
uniqueness so deep that it tied every other nation’s history in fetters. What was 
the historiographical past of that conceit? What are its current historiographical 
tendencies? 
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In a debate in which substance so often slides into wordplay, let us start with the 
terms themselves. Whatever the argument about American differentness may 
have been about, it was not about difference in itself. In difference, pure and 
simple, nothing special or distinguishing is to be found. “All nations are differ- 
ent,” Joyce Appleby puts the common sense of the matter in a recent essay; “and 
almost all national sentiments exploit those differences.”* Both in mind and in 
fact, uniqueness is every nation’s lot. Around so bare a tautology, the rhetorical 
and analytical heat sufficient to kindle an historiographical controversy could 
never have been collected. 

In the skein of tropes which, from the seventeenth century forward, Euro- 
Americans wove around that part of the Americas which became the United 
States, difference, in fact, was only one of several strands, and neither the most 
distinctive nor the most important. The New World’s “newness” was a more 
striking metaphor. First used to represent the Europeans’ surprise at the unex- 
pected inaccuracy of their geographic knowledge of the world, it became, in the 
revolutionary atmosphere of the 1770s and 1780s, the marker for a claim much 
headier still, the opening in British North America of an era in social and political 
relations unknown to history before: a “new order of the ages.”° Yet a third thread 
has been the providential one. From John Winthrop to Oliver North, the “rituals 
of God’s country” (as Sacvan Bercovitch once called them) have run: a sense of 
God acting within and through the history of His specially chosen land.* Not the 
least, difference in American national culture has meant “better”: the superiority 
of the American way. The distinctions merge and tangle. To be different is to be 
best, to claam membership in a new and uniquely blessed society. 

Little in this bundle of sentiments, however, is as peculiar to the United States 
as Americans tend to imagine. If the Americans are “different,” the British have 
their treasured peculiarities, the French their génie francais, nineteenth-century 
Germans their distinctive Kultur. Americans have not been the only people to 
imagine restarting the clock of time or to know the euphoria of thinking, in 
Thomas Paine’s words, that the “birthday of a new world” was at hand. Pride and 
providentialism are too widely spread to imagine them American peculiarities. If 
European visitors to the nineteenth-century United States suffered under the 
self-importance of the Americans, American travelers to Wilhelmine Germany 
and late-Victorian England suffered under a sense of national superiority no less 
overweening and self-satisfied. Throughout history armies have assembled with 
God as their marshal, and statesmen have plotted foreign policy as if they were 
agents of Destiny itself. These are not accidental similarities. Cultivation of senti- 
ments of difference and superiority has been, from the early modern era to the 
postcolonial present, at the heart of the project of nation-state formation. To 
make a peasant think like a Frenchman (or an Indian or Iraqi) nothing matters 
more than clapping on that citizen’s head a sense of national uniqueness. 

Within these common terms, however, there has run a thread which, if not 
wholly distinct to the American complex, carries there a peculiarly striking 
weight. That is the idea of “exceptionalism.” Exceptionalism differs from differ- 
ence. Difference requires contrast; exceptionalism requires a rule. Difference 
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claims feed on polarities and diversity; exceptionalist claims pin one’s own 
nation’s distinctiveness to every other people’s sameness—to general laws and 
conditions governing everything but the special case at hand. Exceptionalism, 
Appleby writes, posits “deliverance from a common lot. There are no exceptions 
without well-understood generalizations or norms in contrast to which the ex- 
ception commands attention.”’ When difference is put in exceptionalist terms, in 
short, the referent is universalized. Different from what? Different from the uni- 
versal tendencies of history, the “normal” fate of nations, the laws of historical 
mechanics itself. 

The term “exceptionalism” was a latecomer to American historical and political 
analysis, a Stalinist coinage of the 1920s which unexpectedly found its way after 
the Second World War into the core vocabulary of American historical writing. 
The term was bound up from the first in what Marx himself called the general 
“laws of historical motion”’—the world historical movement toward ever more 
intense forms of capital accumulation, immiseration, proletarianization, and 
class conflict which would ultimately bring down the house of capital. A theoret- 
ical issue for turn-of-the-century Marxian intellectuals—not the least with regard 
to the United States, whose development was not always easy to fit into the 
general line—the idea of universal history had become by the late 1920s a club 
to beat deviant national communist parties into submission. Among those was 
the American Communist Party of the late 1920s. Overwhelmed by the difficul- 
ties of organizing in the era of Henry Ford and Herbert Hoover, its leaders re- 
sisted the Comintern’s pronouncement that a “third period” in modern world 
history had begun in early 1929, insisting that the American economy, not yet 
having reached the point of “collapsing stabilization,” remained stuck in capital- 
ism’s upward phase. Worse, they asked for greater autonomy in day-to-day tac- 
tics and strategy. Summoned to Moscow for a laboriously contrived airing of the 
“American” question, the American party leaders made the mistake of linking 
their cause to that of Nikolai Bukharin just as Stalin was arranging his coleader’s 
deposition. Branded with the heresy of “exceptionalism,” the Americans were 
ejected from the party and a rival cadre installed in their place. Stalin, who engi- 
neered the event, had no interest in the historical issues at stake. The ejected 
Lovestoneites, for their part, had neither used the term “exceptionalism” nor 
claimed that American economic developments were of a different order than 
economic developments elsewhere—only that they lagged behind.° 

From such profoundly inauspicious beginnings, the idea of exceptionalism 
might have been expected to die a quick conceptual death. Had it not been for a 
set of powerful homologies with other currents in the national culture, it could 
hardly have slipped the peculiar circumstances of its birth. In other keys and 
other registers, however, exceptionalist history had roots in America deeper and 
firmer than Marxism. Protestant Americans had long had their own universal 
history, written in the language of eschatology and millennialism, their own basic 
law of sinward historical motion from which a special people might be chosen 
out, a nation “elected.” “Republican” versions of exceptionalist history secular- 
ized the terms of Protestant history but kept the exceptionalist structure intact. 
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Nations rose in bursts of power and fortune, but the general drag of history was 
downward as morals and manners decayed under the temptations of private 
wealth and self-regarding egoism. Let the general tendencies of time go un- 
resisted, and the normalization, the “Europeanization,” of the American republic 
was its expected fate—unless, through virtue, a nation should hoist itself free of 
the common tide of change, elect itself out of time.’ Rule and exception: into the 
pattern which smelled so heretical to the American commission in Moscow, 
earlier and later variations on the exceptionalist theme have run, homogenizing 
in the very act of differentiating, laying down universal law in the very act of 
claiming, but only for the United States, a special escape clause. 

In all these formulations, it has never been easy to distinguish where analysis 
halted and exhortation began. From John Winthrop’s assertion forward—not 
that God had set the Puritan project “upon a hill” but that his company, quarrel- 
ing in mid Atlantic, should conduct themselves in hope that He might—the con- 
ditional and the factual in exceptionalist rhetoric have been exceedingly difficult 
to pry apart. In the United States, however, exceptionalism has drawn on wells 
of pride as deep as those of anxiety. The especially exempt nation might default 
on its freedom from all other nations’ lot, but the terms of the proposition were 
not widely doubted. Exceptionalist rhetoric in the United States differs in that 
regard from the exceptionalism of most of the other nations—materially so simi- 
lar—formed on the edges of the early modern European empires. There, too, one 
finds strong assumptions of normal national development. But in Canada and 
Latin America, observers stress, the rhetoric of exceptionalism is one of estrange- 
ment from the normal, of absence, loss, and regret. They are lands on the mar- 
gins, their identities still partly colonial, their mythology, as Sacvan Bercovitch 
writes of Canada, “elsewhere.”® 

In the United States, by contrast, exceptionalism is accepted not as a deficit but 
as a gift. It, too, is a rhetoric of absences, but the absences are the ills and defects 
of a universalized external world. Still, having posited its identity in difference, 
and its difference in exemption from the rule, the American myth lies, in its own 
way, “elsewhere.” A nation which conceives of itself in exceptionalist terms is 
fated to spend at least as much of its popular historical energy imagining every- 
one else’s history as in writing its own. That is one of the unrecognized ironies of 
American history. 


Though they wrote within a national culture steeped in exceptionalist convic- 
tions, the historians who shaped the professional writing of American history in 
its formative years did not always keep in step. Inhabiting scholarly worlds which 
were as Atlantic as they were American, they were better trained to see the history 
of the United States as proceeding within world history than outside it. Their 
America answered less often to historical necessities all its own than to broader, 
transcultural historical forces: the progress of nations, the rise of Europe or the 
West, or the updraft of civilization itself. Arguments coming in family clusters, 
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exceptionalism entailed in its very frame its antitheses and alternatives: connect- 
edness, complicity, embeddedness. As the historical profession gathered itself 
together in the 1880s and 1890s, it would be fair to say that the latter had the 
upper hand.’ 

These took a number of different forms. In George Bancroft’s History of the 
United States, brought to completion in 1882, the prime mover was the “world 
spirit” of liberty taking up, for a moment, its abode in America. That was what 
made the American Revolution not merely a national affair for Bancroft but “an 
assertion of rights ... for the entire world of mankind and all coming genera- 
tions, without any exceptions whatsoever.”'° By the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Bancroft’ faith in the “unity of mankind” had worn thin, replaced in the 
Eastern gentry social circles, from which the new university faculty were being 
heavily recruited, by a much more cramped and constricted belief in something 
they alternatively called the Teutonic or the Anglo-Saxon heritage. A handy de- 
vice to extract the essence of American history from the possibility that immi- 
grant and nonwhite Americans might lay serious claim to it, Anglo-Saxon histori- 
ography nonetheless made no illusions of national self-sufficiency. “No nation 
has a history disconnected from that of the rest of the world,” Harvard’s Albert 
Bushnell Hart began his list of the “fundamental principles of American history” 
in 1883. “Our institutions are Teutonic in origin; they have come to us through 
English institutions.”!! 

The heaviest opposing gun on the exceptionalist side was Frederick Jackson 
Turner’. In his emphasis on “perennial rebirth” as the defining American experi- 
ence and his explicit sense of deviation from the norms of social development 
which held sway everywhere else, Turner gathered the tropes of exceptionalist 
history into particularly powerful form. The spatial vagueness of Turner's frontier 
has often been noted, for it was never so much a place on the map as the site of 
Europe’ negation. Arriving on the margin of settlement “European in dress, in- 
dustries, tools, modes of travel, and thought,” Turner wrote in one of the most 
famous passages of his 1893 essay, the pioneer fell out of historys normally 
irreversible necessities to be rebaptized as an American. No less than Marx, 
Turner had his laws of historical motion: from simple to complex, from primitive 
to manufacturing economies, from savagery to civilization, all the usual social- 
evolutionary baggage of a well-educated late Victorian. But the frontier was 
America’s emancipator; there the general laws of historical motion were turned 
back. The frontier was America’s “gate of escape from the bondage of the past,” 
Turner wrote: from the gentry-historians’ Teutonic germs, from Europe, indeed 
from history itself.’ 

How so metaphoric an essay as Turner’s “The Significance of the Frontier in 
American History” should have established itself as the most important single 
piece of historical writing to come out of the late nineteenth-century United 
States can scarcely be comprehended outside the popular convictions Turner's 
word pictures caught so well. Pitching camp at the intersection of academic 
scholarship and Chautauqua culture, Turner's frontier thesis became, in truth, all 
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but immobilized there. Turners was a boundary-condition form of exception- 
alism, written in full, nervous awareness that the material conditions he held 
responsible for everything exceptional about the United States were now ex- 
hausted. If the frontier held the exceptionalist key Turner posited for it, there was 
no way, with the frontier’s passing, to prevent the New World from growing old. 
But the line between history and faith has always been thin in the exceptionalist 
camp, and never thinner than with Turner. For the next twenty years in, the face 
of his own environmental materialism, Turner could not resist exhorting his 
countrymen to make their “stand against the tendencies to adjust to a European 
type” by an act of will alone.’ 

For all of Turner’ prominence, however, exceptionalism did not yet call the 
tune in professional historical scholarship. The biggest and most ambitious col- 
lective work of historical scholarship of its time, Harper and Brothers’s twenty- 
eight volume history of the United States, published between 1904 and 1918, 
opened not with the frontier but with William Cheyney’s European Background of 
American History, followed, remarkably enough, by Livingston Farrand’s detailed 
ethnographic account of the American Indian peoples, before settling into what 
American historians of the 1940s and 1950s were to think of as the beginnings of 
American history proper, the English settlement of the Atlantic seaboard.’ 
Under the leadership of Charles M. Andrews, the most authoritative students of 
the American Revolution withdrew the inflated patriotism from that event to 
redescribe it as a series of misunderstandings within an Atlantic, English-speak- 
ing empire.'? As for the giants of early twentieth-century American history writ- 
ing—Charles Beard and W E. B. Du Bois—they had absorbed too much of class 
and economic analysis and instinctually thought on too large, world canvases to 
be exceptionalists. “The discovery, settlement, and expansion of America form 
merely one phase in the long and restless movement of mankind on the surface 
of the earth,” Charles and Mary Beard began the most influential American his- 
tory book of the early twentieth century. The twist of the knife came, of course, 
in that gratuitous word “merely.” In the Beards’ Rise of American Civilization 
(1927), economic processes heaved and strained, empires rose, and interests 
clashed, but the hand of special destiny was not in American history.'® 

Writing in a culture saturated with exceptionalist convictions, in short, profes- 
sional historians did not unquestionably swallow the exceptionalist premises. 
They did not because they were Hegelians (like Bancroft), or elitists ike Hart), 
because they knew worlds far beyond America (Oxford radicalism for Beard, 
student Berlin for Du Bois), or because (like Andrews, burrowing deep in English 
sources) the facts did not seem to add up for them in exceptionalist patterns. 

It was the second shattering of Europe in the late 1930s, the “suicide” of the 
Old World, as many Americans were calling it in the 1940s, that changed the 
historiographic mood. The generation which launched its work in the 1940s was 
the first to take exceptionalism as an American given. In retrospect it seems clear 
that they did so, not because the phenomena they stressed in the American past 
had gone unnoticed before, but because their understanding of Europe had been 
so dramatically shaken. One had to read between the lines to see it, but what was 
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being rewritten was not so much the special history of the United States but, in 
a newly tragic key, the general laws of historical motion themselves. 

Among the several telltale marks of the new historiographical turn a particu- 
larly striking one was the sudden ubiquity of references to that failed eighteenth- 
century French expatriate and travel writer, J. Hector St. John de Crévecoeur. 
Virtually unread in the United States before the twentieth century, Crévecoeur’s 
lyric passage on the transforming effects of American society on its immigrant 
newcomers, its “melting” of persons of all nations into “a new race of men,” 
extracted from context, retitled as “What Is the American, This New Man?” now 
seemed to appear everywhere.'” Arthur Schlesinger, Sr., made it the motif of his 
presidential address to the American Historical Association in 1942.'° The litera- 
ture of the new American Studies movement was saturated with Crévecoeur ref- 
erences. They led off that catalyst for revisionist histories of the Revolution, 
Robert E. Brown's Middle-Class Democracy and the Revolution in Massachusetts, in 
1955./° It was scarcely possible to write about the relationship between American 
and European history without them. That so liminal a figure as Crévecoeur, nei- 
ther of France nor of British North America but stranded in between by a Revolu- 
tion whose rationale he professed himself ignorant, whose “innovations” he dis- 
trusted, and whose violence he detested,”° should have come to hold the key to 
the land from which, in 1780, he had fled suggests how deep the historians’ stake 
in an America broken free of Europe’s past had suddenly become. 

The Crévecoeur revival was a surface symptom of deeper shifts in intellectual 
foundations. From the wartime morale projects, studies of national character and 
personality moved into the forefront of postwar social science. References to the 
“American national character” sprouted in the “soft” multidisciplinary eclecticism 
of the new American Studies programs and in the “hard” social sciences alike.?’ 
David Riesman subtitled his Lonely Crowd in 1950 a study in “the changing Amer- 
ican character.” David Potter, in a revision and extension of the Turnerian frame, 
used it to suggest abundance as the key to the special history of the United 
States.*? Through the work of Perry Miller and others, the providential strain in 
the American past was drawn into the center of historical scholarship. Extracting 
New England Puritanism from the aspersions into which the prohibition-baiters 
of the 1920s had thrown it—as the sin-obsessed, pleasure-denying shadow on 
the American psyche—Miller and his students held up New England separatist 
utopianism as the key to the national mind and culture. John Winthrop’s “city 
upon a hill,” beacon to a world whose fate it had escaped, was no longer a mid- 
Atlantic hope, or even Boston; it was now America itself.” 

The need to articulate a distinctive “American way” for the war and Cold War 
played a central role in these exceptionalist projects. But a less overtly political 
necessity drove them as well: the need, in the face of traditional Europe's col- 
lapse, to explain how it had come about that the United States seemed to have 
skated unscathed past the disasters of the mid twentieth century, past the revolu- 
tions of the left in Russia and of the right in Italy, Germany, and Spain, the inner 
collapse of 1940s France, the bankruptcy of Britain, the perilous instabilities of 
central and southern Europe. If these were the tendencies of history—a Marxian 
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world of upheaval and revolution, of sustained and brutal class conflicts but 
stripped of Marx’s illusions about their happy outcome—then the history of the 
United States was truly exceptional. 

In this rethinking of the general tendencies of history, the American Revolu- 
tion occupied a specially important place. Where Andrews had told a tale of an 
empire torn apart by miscalculation, where the Beards had seen economic uni- 
versals at work, and where Crane Brinton had discerned the general shape of 
revolution itself,** the postwar historians of the American Revolution reformu- 
lated the event as an extraordinary historical anomaly. In a world haunted by the 
destabilizing effects of revolution, the American case seemed sui generis: a popu- 
lar revolution which had remained within moderate, Lockean bounds, a revolu- 
tion without its Jacobins or Bolsheviks, without its reign of terror, without its 
Lenin or Robespierre. A European historian like Robert Palmer might write of a 
general age of eighteenth-century revolution,”” but for American historians the 
upheavals of 1776 and 1789 were, symbolically and historically, worlds apart. 
The American Revolution was “anything but revolutionary,” Robert Brown wrote 
with a piece of his mind, like that of so many of his fellow historians, on Paris. It 
was “unique,” as he tried to show from the distribution of property in the Massa- 
chusetts colony on the eve of independence, because social stratification of the 
North American colonies was, itself, uniquely foreshortened into a structure “al- 
most the exact opposite of European society.”*° 

Starting there, the rest of American politics unfolded. Where the Revolution 
was reconceptualized as an extraordinary break in the normal laws of revolu- 
tion, the subsequent course of politics was remade as a triumph of classlessness. 
Only after the radical fires of the 1930s had cooled, only with the incorporation 
of the CIO into the coprosperity spirit of postwar economic growth, and, most 
importantly, only against the background of Europe's catastrophe could such a 
reading of American politics have taken hold. Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.'s, The Age of 
Jackson (1945) still breathed the spirit of prewar history writing, but that spirit 
was rapidly thinning out.’ Extracting “exceptionalism” from Communist Party 
jargon, scholars moving centerward from the anti-Stalinist left injected it into the 
central vocabulary of American social and political science. An absence—the rel- 
ative failure of socialism in the United States—became the defining point of the 
nation’s history, a ratification of the special dispensation of the United States in 
a revolutionary world where Marx still tempted. 

No book brought together the themes of postwar exceptionalist history more 
influentially than Louis Hartz’s The Liberal Tradition in America in 1955. Hartz, to 
be sure, was a student of political theory not an historian. Beyond early nine- 
teenth-century Pennsylvania, whose political economy he knew intimately, his 
history was never more than schematic; but he put in vivid form what postwar 
Americans wanted to hear: that the laws of historical motion which held Europe 
by the throat did not run in the United States. Like Turner’, Hartz’s was a bound- 
ary condition form of exceptionalism. Starting without a feudal past, a bourgeois 
“fragment” of European society, American history could not but unfold differ- 
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ently. But unlike Turner’s exceptionalism, in which the general forces of history 
retained their sway behind the moving frontier, in Hartz’s exceptionalism time 
itself in America came to a halt. Without a feudal past, the inner, dialectical 
engine of history had no purchase. No Robespierre, no de Maistre, no Marx, no 
Goebbels, no Stalin, only (in the shorthand Hartz affected) an eternal Locke. 
Other nations went through the throes of the twice-born, but the Americans, by 
the chance conditions of their founding, had slipped free of the underlying motor 
of historical change. Starting differently, they were fated to be eternally the 
same—and eternally different from everyone else.*® 

The “storybook truth about America,” as Hartz called it, was that of a people 
who, in escaping Europe's past, had found their own exceptional future, freer 
and yet more stable than Europe’. So self-evident did that tale seem that the 
historians who contributed to it would have found it hard to recognize how 
strikingly, in their anti-Marxism, they had reimagined Marx’s general laws of 
historical motion applied everywhere but to their own national case. The revolu- 
tionary instability which, projected elsewhere, seethed between the lines of 
United States history writing had hardly been absent, of course, from the history 
of the United States itself. In another setting, the combustible elements of race 
and slavery, the thirty-year struggle over section, and the cataclysm of the Civil 
War might have rattled the assumptions at the core of exceptionalist history. But 
where the Paris Commune was France, the Civil War, though an incomparably 
larger historical event, was somehow beside the point which was America. The 
exceptionalist historians’ hands might be deep in the archives in America, but a 
part of their mind was fixed elsewhere: on Paris in 1793 with its guillotine work- 
ing at fever pitch, Leningrad as the Winter Palace was stormed in 1917, or Berlin 
with its streets full of brownshirts in 1933. It was only against this selective 
history of Europe, amalgamating other nations’ histories into a single theme that 
proved the distinctiveness of their own, that the American past seemed stable, 
“seamless” (as Daniel Boorstin called it), an exemption from the rule.*? 

Exceptionalist American history, even at its height, never controlled the entire 
terrain any more than had the cosmopolitan history before it. Courses in Western 
Civilization, designed to glue the aspirations of the American present to the best 
of the European past, proliferated in the 1940s and 1950s—though historians of 
the United States rarely taught in them, not merely because they had other work 
to do but because the conceptual moat remained too large.°? Other historians 
sounded the call for American leadership of the Atlantic community or the “free 
world.” But nothing showed the massive presence of exceptionalist assumptions 
more than the difficulty critical historians in the 1960s and 1970s had in sur- 
mounting them. The “new” diplomatic historians trained in William A. Wil- 
liamss workshop recovered an empire which had been all but suppressed from 
political memory, but only to explain it as a projection of uniquely American 
forces and values.’ A new generation of immigration historians showed assimi- 
lation to be much more difficult and incomplete than regenerative or melting 
pot accounts had had it; but starting their stories where exceptionalist histories 
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had begun them, with the immigrants’ moment of entrance to the New World, 
they found it far easier to qualify the master trope of acculturation than to over- 
turn it. 

The new social historians, setting out to show the hollowness of the core prem- 
ises of exceptionalist history—to demonstrate empirically that social mobility in 
the United States had never been as far-reaching as the rags-to-riches myth had 
supposed, that the early democratization of American politics had failed to pene- 
trate beyond a privileged circle of white male citizens, that class and racial divi- 
sions ran too deep in the United States’s past to ignore, that the American work- 
ing class had not played passively into the emerging capitalist and wage-labor 
regime but had resisted it, more violently, indeed, than the working classes in 
Europe—even they did not ultimately escape exceptionalist history's structures. 
The vigor of this recovery of an authentic history of working people in the United 
States, slave and free, immigrant and American-born, female and male, can 
hardly be exaggerated. But though these historians dramatically complicated the 
story of class relations in the United States, they did not escape the question the 
exceptionalists had made the central one: why normative, European-style social- 
ism sank such shallow roots in the United States. As long as the only effective 
negation of exceptionalist history was to find a radical tradition, an autonomous 
working-class culture conscious of its own self and political interests, equal in 
historical centrality to the prewar German Social Democrats or the postwar Brit- 
ish Laborites, the dissenting historians’ quest was doomed to frustration. The 
narrative thread of the new social history unrolled as a string of heroic failures 
and frustrated opportunities. Its bottom line was not fundamentally different 
from Hartz’; there was not enough socialism in America after all.*° 


To challenge the exceptionalist frame of postwar American history writing would 
take more fundamental recasting of the image of world history in the American 
historians’ minds’ eye. Within the last decade, however, it is clear that something 
of that sort has begun to appear across a broad historiographic front. Albeit 
dogged with controversy, a postexceptionalist American history has come into 
view.°* 

One of the key events in this regard has been the fading away of the exception- 
alists’ imagined Europe and, with it, the imagined rules of other nations’ histo- 
ries. Fifty years after the end of the Second World War, the inherent instability of 
western European society no longer seems an historical given. With Communist 
Europe in disarray, the teleological engine of Marxist history has likewise broken 
down. Neither Marx’s conviction that the common forces of capitalism would 
strip the proletariat “of every trace of national character” nor the alternative, 
liberal theories of convergence on a common modernity command assent. 
Throughout the modern world, economic integration and national particulariza- 
tion both proceed at once. The imagined central tendencies of history no longer 
hold. But in a world without rules there can be no exceptions—only an infinite 
regress of differences. 
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The fading of the teleological arrow of exceptionalist history has had its most 
striking impact on American labor history. Sean Wilentz’s “Against Exceptional- 
ism,” roughly handled a decade ago, now speaks the field’s conventional wisdom. 
No historic model of working-class organization, it is now clear—not German 
social democracy, not French radical syndicalism, not Scandinavian farmer-labor 
welfarism, nor British Lib-Laborism—captured that Hegelian will-o’-the-wisp: 
consciousness of class in and for itself. There have been virtually as many social- 
isms as there have been European nations.*? Acceptance of a world without a 
normative path of working-class development has freed American labor histo- 
rians to focus less on absences than on presences in the American past. It is now 
possible to write about the Populist movement and the Knights of Labor without 
apologizing for their insufficient socialism. The old structural arguments for the 
failure of working-class politics in the United States—the lure of cheap land and 
high wages, the ethnically fractionated character of the labor force and the racial- 
ization of its inner identities, the early incorporation of white working-class 
males into electoral politics, the antistatist animus in the political culture at large, 
and the particularly inhibiting constraints of two-party, majoritarian politics— 
have not disappeared. But one now hears less about permanent structural deter- 
rents and more about contingency and history, about particular, fortuitous con- 
vergences of forces and events.*° The return of contingent history does not yield 
a working class in the United States like that of other working classes. But the 
question of difference was, from the beginning, false and tautological. The antith- 
esis at the core of exceptionalist history was never that between difference and 
sameness but between autonomy and connection. 

In that sense, the less heralded aspect of the emerging historiographic revolu- 
tion has been more far-reaching: a recognition of American complicity in larger 
world historical forces. Abandonment of dichotomous for connected develop- 
ment has gone farthest in the writing of colonial American history. In a recent 
historiographical overview, Joyce Appleby has stressed the colonial social histo- 
rians’ embrace of the techniques of the Annales school and the Cambridge de- 
mography group as the moment when American historians rediscovered the 
Europeanness of colonial America. Immerse oneself in the early records of a New 
England town, Kenneth Lockridge had reported in 1970, and one found not the 
American “national character” but a strain of that same peasant culture, wedded 
to “ancient, universal patterns of rural life,” which permeated early modern Eu- 
rope.°’ But in retrospect the more transformative event was not the new tech- 
niques—which just as often skittered away from Lockridge’ conclusion—but 
the rediscovery of the Atlantic economy. A key moment in this regard was Philip 
Curtin’ census of the Atlantic slave trade. In the efflorescence of comparative 
slavery studies Curtin’s work helped to fuel, it was possible to read an exception- 
alist moral for the American case. Only in British continental North America did 
slave populations sustain themselves demographically against the economic ad- 
vantages which ran everywhere else toward extremely high ratios of male to 
female slaves: toward a familyless labor force of young, expendable, repurchas- 
able human resources. But the larger implication of Curtin’s work was to bring 
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back into focus the extraordinary dimensions of the Atlantic trade in human 
bodies between Europe, Africa, and the Americas. If slavery was central to Amer- 
ican history, as a spate of books was arguing eloquently and irrefutably by the 
1970s, then the forces of the Atlantic economy were inextricable from its core 
dynamics.*® 

Where Curtin filled in the Atlantic with enslaved Africans, others began to fill 
in the seventeenth-century and eighteenth-century Atlantic in other ways. Alfred 
Crosby revealed an Atlantic filled with plants, food crops, and pathogens—not a 
barrier at all but a broad highway of biological exchange. Historians of American 
Indian—European relations refound a world trade in furs whose fingers reached, 
with profoundly destabilizing effects, deep into the continent. Bernard Bailyn 
filled the Atlantic with migrants and land speculators, David Hackett Fischer 
with folkways in transit, Richard Bushman with the material goods of fashion. 
Even the British empire has begun to turn up again as an object of historical 
inquiry.°” 

This repositioning of colonial British America at the western rim of a vast 
Atlantic economy was abetted by the movement of the center of interest in colo- 
nial American history out of New England—where Miller, Bailyn, and Edmund 
Morgan had helped fix it in the 1950s—to the Chesapeake. That movement, 
visible by the mid 1970s, had as much to do with the diminishing returns of an 
overcrowded historiography as any broader agenda. But it soon became clear 
that reintegration of the South into the core American story meant substituting 
for stories of boundedness (as in Lockridge’s “closed, corporate community”) 
stories of instability and penetration, in a region as porous as its estuaries were to 
the sea itself. The contrast to the New England studies, framed within localistic, 
Durkheimian narratives of the accretion and release of social strain, was sharp 
and far-reaching. Tobacco, slaves, servants, goods, elites, and ideas passed too 
quickly through the Chesapeake settlements to make even the very boundaries of 
an American history distinct.*° 

The colonial British America which emerged from these studies remained pro- 
foundly different from Britain itself; but it was the difference of a periphery to its 
center, the extractive edge of a commercial empire to its core. In a world of 
unequal and specialized distribution of functions and labor, connection proves, 
in fact, to be a far more powerful explanation for difference than mere distance. 
As the metaphors of isolation melt away, it has begun to be possible to see on the 
western edge of the Atlantic not “America” but British (and Spanish) North Amer- 
ica, embedded in larger imperial projects and world systems of commerce, labor, 
and power. 

This notion of an Atlantic system has not yet transformed the history of the 
Revolution as profoundly as the period preceding it, but here, too, the effects of 
a changed point of view can no longer be dismissed. Whatever causes may be 
adduced for the breakup of the empire, it is clearly no longer possible to describe 
it as the estrangement of two increasingly dissimilar peoples. From the work of 
Bailyn, Gordon Wood, Jack Greene, and many others, it is now clear that when 
it came to mobilizing opposition to British colonial policy—to putting words on 
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the colonists’ opposition to taxation and trade restrictions, to an occupying and 
expensive army, to the usual concomitants of imperial administration—the patri- 
ots borrowed heavily from the political language of British radical Whiggism and 
the precedents of British parliamentarianism. Knowing London better than they 
knew each other (as Garry Wills notes in a striking passage in Inventing America), 
the very ability of the delegates to the Continental Congresses to mount a com- 
mon cause was rooted in their Britishness. Different settings put sharply different 
spins on common ideas and slogans. But the ability of a Thomas Paine, scarcely 
off the boat from artisan radical London, to tap the core of the Americans’ griev- 
ances and the long and intimate connection between English and colonial Amer- 
ican radicals have brought back to currency Robert Palmer's notion of an age of 
Atlantic revolution, in which ideas, aspirations, and republican and democratic 
heresies passed freely between Britain, France, the Americas, and still farther 
afield.*? 

It cannot be said that nineteenth-century United States history has yet been 
remade in the same way. But some critically important phases of it have already 
been transformed. Turner’s West, for instance. Of the all the contributions of the 
“new” Western history of the 1980s, the most important has been the insistence 
on the West, not as a place of escape or rebirth, but as an arena for the projection 
of metropolitan economic and political power. In Donald Worster’s West, the 
forces of agrarian capitalism call the tune; in William Cronon’s, the forces of com- 
modification. In Richard White's recent synthesis, the American West swarms 
with advance agents of the federal government: military expeditionaries, federal 
land agents, geological surveyors, and territorial administrators. “Frontier” is not 
in White's index; one does not meet a homesteader, sodbuster, or farmer until 
almost a third of the way into the book. The new Western historians’ West is 
fundamentally a place of extraction and exploitation, its mines, forests, animals, 
and croplands inextricably mixed in a world economy. Its cowboys were ethni- 
cally international; its vaunted self-sufficiency was a myth. The American West 
was not where world systems of economy and politics petered out in virgin emp- 
tiness but where, to the contrary, they were etched most clearly.” 

As the West has been drawn into global history, so have Crévecoeur’s new 
immigrant Americans. It had always been a peculiarity of exceptionalist history 
to imagine immigration as an American-centered story. Even the critical histo- 
rians had difficulty moving the United States out of the narrative’s vital center, 
reaching deep into a slumbering, tradition-bound, peasant world with promises 
it would not keep. Within the last decade, however the field has been recast as a 
phase in the history of global labor migration. In the newest paradigm, the key is 
not movement to the United States but movement itself in an international labor 
market of ever enlarging scope. “For America as the special haven of the down- 
trodden,” Virginia Yans-McLaughlin writes, the new immigration histories “sub- 
stitute America as one point on the periphery of an expanding system of world 
capitalism.”*? 

The special immigrant character of the United States has all but disappeared. 
Argentina, Canada, and Brazil were American magnets in their own right; during 
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the classic period of immigration, 1870-1914, though in raw numbers their im- 
migrant streams never matched those of the United States, both Argentina and 
Canada had much higher percentages of immigrant to native-born persons in 
their populations than the United States. The European nations were immigrant 
nations too, far more porous than conventionally described. Thus between 1876 
and 1915, while some eight million Italians left for the Americas, over six million 
uprooted themselves for other European nations. By the end of the nineteenth 
century, there were workers on the move everywhere: across Europe, throughout 
the Atlantic, up and down the Americas, through the Pacific, and virtually every- 
where within the great Indian Ocean basin. In this global labor market, a world 
of diasporas, ghettos, and borderlands, the processes of migration and adaptation 
did not make the United States different but the same.** 

More slowly, other parts of nineteenth-century United States history have 
begun to reflect these broader horizons. Historians of social movements have 
begun to remap a world of international influences and borrowings, in which the 
movement of any one country within the Atlantic system could not but leave the 
others changed. Since publication of the second volume of David Brion Davis's 
grand work on the history of antislavery, it has been clear that American antislav- 
ery cannot be adequately fathomed outside its complicated reciprocal relations 
with antislavery in Britain and elsewhere.*? The history of American religion is an 
Atlantic history (and by the twentieth century a Pacific history as well); one finds 
British Methodists in Kentucky, Mormons in London, Zionists in Boston, Presby- 
terians in China, Buddhists in Chicago.*° The nineteenth-century women’s 
movement was an international movement with far-flung international structures 
and a heavy traffic in aspirations and tactics.*’ The labor movement, too, can 
hardly be comprehended except in global terms. Throughout the Atlantic econ- 
omy, sojourning artisans brought the threads of a recognizable artisan radicalism 
together; Marxian socialism came to the United States in the heads of German 
immigrant workers; craft unionism was a successful British importation. The 
project of establishing the distinctive social origins of American movements of 
social reform is now being challenged at dozens of sites by a frame of analysis 
which sees social movements as passed back and forth between interrelated social 
and cultural systems. 

American economic history, long absorbed in the project of understanding the 
distinctive factor shares in the processes of American economic growth, is ripe for 
similar reconfiguration: as the story of continuous international flows of capital, 
technology, skills, labor, raw materials, and manufactured goods into and out of 
the United States.*® The history of foreign policy formation holds out—but with 
steadily diminishing territory—against international history, where even national 
boundaries and identities are not always clear.*” 

Of all the aspects of American history, political history clings most strongly to 
the old exceptionalist story line. Atlantic political-culture studies on the lines of 
Robert Kelley's Transatlantic Persuasion or James Kloppenberg’s Uncertain Victory 
remain rare.°° Even the political centuries are not the same in and outside Amer- 
ican history writing. The European historian’s twentieth century is a short one, 
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from 1914 to 1989; the Americanist’s, beginning somewhere in the 1890s, still 
stretches on past the horizon. But the library of comparative work from which 
historians of American politics may now draw has expanded dramatically—the 
best of it blending common and differential threads in designs which confound 
any simple exceptionalist paradigm. Whether it is the processes of racial segrega- 
tion in Alabama and South Africa, the conditions of public and private railroad 
finance in the United States and Prussia, strategies in big business regulation and 
macroeconomic crisis management, blue- and white-collar political formation, or 
even social welfare policy development, an American politics isolated from exter- 
nal tendencies and influences becomes ever harder to find.?' The common forces 
of politics were not lost to consciousness. American political developments were 
keenly watched by nineteenth-century Europeans for their portents of the times. 
In the early years of the twentieth century, American progressives returned the 
curiosity, scouring Europe for social-political borrowings.” 

An overarching conceptual framework for a nonexceptionalist history of the 
United States is not yet in place. Between the rigidity of Immanuel Wallerstein’s 
world system and the looseness of Michael Geyer’s and Charles Bright’, there are 
conceptual worlds to choose.*’ But whatever shape that overview will take, mar- 
kets and empires (formal and informal) will figure in it far more strongly than 
they have figured in United States history in the past. Beginning on the rim of an 
expanding Europe, the trading outpost of distant, commercial empires, the 
United States grew to preside over a world-spanning commercial empire of its 
own. Between these beginnings and this destination, the splendid isolation which 
Americans have wrapped around their history is no longer to be easily found. 

The future of such a reading of United States history in a culture still deeply, 
passionately wedded to exceptionalism is, nonetheless, not easy to predict. The 
new Western history is bathed in controversy both generational and professional. 
In the discipline’s core journals, as the recent articles by Michael McGerr and 
Michael Kammen demonstrate, challenges to the exceptionalist paradigm gener- 
ate sharp, visceral reactions. McGerr worries that the price of the transnational 
history will be “an estrangement from our audiences.” Kammen, in an acerbic 
rhetoric that belies his moderate conclusion, pits “the newly orthodox homilies” 
of transnational history against “the solid work . . . [of] judicious and conscien- 
tious practitioners.” John Higham worries about a history in which the “nation” 
no longer acts, in which America becomes merely a mere geographic container 
for processes within and beyond it. “Contrary to much current academic opinion, 
Ann Douglas opens her recent book, “I believe . . . that America is a special case 
in the development of the West.”°* 

Within a political culture which has pinned so many of its ideals to faith in its 
own uniqueness, there has been a quickness to read challenges to the exception- 
alist character of the United States as challenges to those ideals themselves. There 
ensues a clinging to difference, as if difference were the point in question, a 
clinging to the terms of exceptionalism even as the conditions which framed ex- 
ceptionalist historiography pass away. Americans are fond of “the splendid mis- 
ery of uniqueness,” J. G. A. Pocock once wrote with an immigrant scholar’s irony; 
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they might be “happier if they shared their history with other people.”°? To give 
up the imagined rules of everyone else’s history which set off, with artificial bril- 
liance, the uniqueness of American history, to re-embed the history of the United 
States within a world of transnational historical forces, will not erase the “differ- 
entness” of American history—only its imputed immunities and dispensations. 
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Economic History and the 
Cliometric Revolution 


NAOMI R. LAMOREAUX 


DuRING THE 1960s there was a sharp increase in interest within the American 
historical profession in borrowing theory and analytical techniques from the so- 
cial sciences. In part, the motivation for this change was a complementary surge 
of interest in the experience of “common” people. Because ordinary men and 
women typically did not leave written accounts of their lives, historians had to 
learn to extract useful information from dry quantitative sources like vital records 
and census returns, and they turned to the social sciences for guidance. American 
historians were by no means unique in this kind of borrowing; indeed, they often 
consciously followed in the footsteps of their Annalist colleagues in France and 
of historical demographers in England. More than scholars in Europe, however, 
historians in the United States turned to the social sciences for a second reason 
as well—to make the study of the past more systematic and objective, less sub- 
ject to ideological contamination or bias. As political historian Lee Benson com- 
plained, the “profusion of varying interpretations” of American history owed 
more than anything else to the “near-universal dependence upon impressionistic 
techniques and data.” He called for historians to formulate “potentially verifiable 
hypotheses” and engage in the quantitative research needed to test them.’ 

Nowhere was this search for rigor pushed further in the 1960s than in the field 
of economic history. There a small group of economists launched a veritable 
revolution, seizing control of the discipline’s organizations and using them to 
build a coherent and uniquely American body of scholarship based on the appli- 
cation of economic theory and econometric techniques to the study of the past.’ 
The new economic historians, or cliometricians as they quickly became known, 
saw their mission as improving the practice of history by making the articula- 
tion of clear, testable hypotheses central to scholarly inquiry. Robert W. Fogel, 
who received the Nobel Prize in economics for his role in the cliometrics revolu- 
tion, claimed that traditional economic history was “permeated with untested 
covert models and subliminal mathematical assumptions.” He was joined by 
Douglass C. North, the other recipient of the prize, in arguing that economic 
history should “meet of necessity the same set of standards that we attempt to 
impose by the use of scientific methods in economics.”° 

Although the cliometric revolution initially attracted an enormous amount of 
attention in the United States and abroad, and in both the disciplines of econom- 
ics and history, over the long term its impact has been relatively limited. Until 
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very recently, new economic historians have had few imitators abroad, whereas 
at home they have become increasingly isolated from the intellectual mainstream 
in both the economics and historical professions. The aim of this essay is to trace 
the history of the movement and explore the reasons for its relative lack of influ- 
ence. Although my narrative will focus as a matter of course on developments 
specific to economic history, the main outlines of the story can be generalized to 
other historical fields. The increasing availability of funds for higher education 
and research, especially in the third quarter of the twentieth century, made it 
possible for energetic scholars in the United States to build organizations that 
promoted their particular intellectual visions. Although the resulting associa- 
tions and journals fulfilled the expectations of their founders by providing sup- 
port for the new kinds of scholarship they were advancing, these organizations 
also divided the profession in ways that, in the end, imposed high intellectual 
costs. The current fragmentation of the American historical profession is the un- 
happy result. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY BEFORE CLIOMETRICS 


Economic history as a subject in its own right emerged out of the critique of 
classical economics posed by members of the (largely German) school of histori- 
cal economics. Members of this school deplored the deductive methods of mod- 
ern economics, proposing instead an inductive approach whereby scholars 
would infer the laws and principles of economic life through careful historical 
study. Economic history, as opposed to historical economics, was actually a com- 
promise position worked out in Britain during the late nineteenth century, at the 
same time as marginalists like Alfred Marshall were reformulating classical eco- 
nomics. The compromise in effect recognized the superiority of neoclassical 
economics for the study of economic choices within a given institutional setting, 
but left to economic history the study of changes in that setting over time.* 

The field of economic history had its formal beginning in the United States in 
1892 when Harvard created a chair in economic history and appointed British 
scholar William J. Ashley to fill it.? A number of other universities followed Har- 
vard’s lead and established similar chairs during the last decade of the nineteenth 
century. But though these chairs were situated within the discipline of econom- 
ics, economic history never gained a solid beachhead in that field. Guy S. Callen- 
der complained in 1913 that economists were so absorbed with current events 
that “topics in economic history found no place upon their programme.”° His 
statement was something of an exaggeration. Most economics departments in- 
cluded at least one economic historian on their faculties, and most required their 
graduate students to take courses in the field. Nonetheless, economic history 
clearly occupied a peripheral position in the discipline. During the interwar pe- 
riod, the annual meetings of the American Economic Association rarely included 
papers on economic history, but instead relegated practitioners to a “roundtable” 
discussion each year. Nor did the leading journals (the American Economic Review, 
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the Journal of Political Economy, and the Quarterly Journal of Economics) publish 
much economic history. Even if one defines the subject matter of the field 
broadly to include articles on current topics that contain statistical series going 
back at least twenty years, manuscripts in economic history accounted for only 
10 to 15 percent of the articles in the journals. Moreover, the vast majority of the 
contributions included in this count dealt with very recent topics and contempo- 
rary policy issues—not with history proper.’ 

The position of economic history within the historical profession was similarly 
marginal, but for different reasons. In the same article in which Callender com- 
plained about economists’ lack of interest in economic history, he commented 
favorably on developments within the historical profession: “No one who at- 
tended the meeting of the American Historical Association in Boston last winter 
could fail to be impressed by the interest which its members manifested in the 
economic side of history.” Callender was referring to the newfound preoccupa- 
tion of Charles Beard and other so-called progressive historians with economic 
self-interest as a force in historical development. But progressive historians were 
primarily interested in the connection between economic interests and political 
events; they were relatively uninterested in studying the economy in its own 
right. Moreover, there were important ideological differences between the two 
groups of scholars. Progressive historians typically focused on the negative, ex- 
ploitative aspects of capitalism, whereas economic historians were more likely to 
appreciate the material gains that economic development brought and to seek to 
understand the institutional foundations of that improvement. Consequently, 
economic history never really found a comfortable home in history departments 
either.” 

Despite the lack of a disciplinary home, economic history expanded in the 
United States during the interwar period and developed its own debates and 
controversies. Members of the first generation of economic historians—Ashley is 
a good example—had been trained mainly in constitutional, legal, and political 
history. Research along these lines continued, but there was also a new effort to 
expand the use of quantitative economic analysis in historical study. British 
scholar J. H. Clapham was an important leader of the movement, but in the 
United States this view was pushed even further by scholars such as Abbott 
Payson Usher, who argued for a more explicit use of statistics in historical re- 
search. Others whose work acquired a quantitative dimension included Wesley 
Mitchell, who pioneered the study of business cycles, Leland Jenks, who ana- 
lyzed the migration of British capital to the United States in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Norman J. Silberling, whose Dynamics of Business: An Analysis of Trends, 
Cycles, and Time Relationships in American Activity Since 1700 was, after many years 
of effort, finally published in 1943, and Arthur D. Gayer, Walt W. Rostow, and 
Anna Jacobson Schwartz, who launched a study of the British economy compara- 
ble to Silberling’s.'° New and existing organizations provided critical financial 
support. The Rockefeller Foundation granted $250,000 to form an International 
Committee to study changes in price levels over time. Edwin F Gay and Wes- 
ley Mitchell jointly organized and headed the National Bureau of Economic 
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Research, whose founding principle was the belief that research in economic 
history, particularly the careful collecting of long-term quantitative data sets, 
provided a vital foundation for policy making. The newly created Commission on 
Recent Economic Changes, the Commission on Recent Social Trends, and the 
Social Science Research Council had similar motivations."! 

Despite this activity, the American branch of the field was still largely depen- 
dent on European scholarship for ideas and support. Many of the nation’s early 
practitioners had been trained abroad. William J. Ashley, the first occupant of 
Harvard’ chair in economic history, was, of course, English. Edwin F Gay, Ash- 
ley’s successor and a leader of the field in the interwar period, had studied in 
Germany. These men, and others like them, introduced American scholars to 
German stage theories of economic development and to the English idea that the 
modern era of economic growth had originated in a “take-off which Arnold 
Ne called the “industrial revolution.” The interwar generation of quantifiers 
were similarly inspired by the work of Clapham and also by the founders of the 
Annales school on the Continent.’* Indeed, the prestige of European scholarship 
was so pronounced that, as late as 1940, one major scholar (quoting another 
prominent economic historian) was able to declare that “American economic 
history . . . has been less interesting to read than European economic history.”!° 

One could argue, in fact, that the dominance of European scholarship delayed 
the formation of a disciplinary apparatus in the United States. Many American 
scholars were members of the Economic History Society, which was organized in 
Britain in 1926, and they contributed actively to that society's Economic History 
Review. Although some scholars, especially those working on American topics, 
began to argue in the 1930s that the United States should have its own profes- 
sional organization and journal, others thought that the resulting fragmentation 
would weaken the discipline, and this position easily carried the day during the 
Great Depression, when resources for new academic initiatives were scarce.’ 

Ultimately, however, the outbreak of war in Europe provided the impetus for 
change. As Herbert Heaton later explained, “If research, monographs, and peri- 
odicals were doomed to be blacked out in Europe, the lights must burn more 
brightly in America; and if old lamps were not to be re-lit, new ones must be 
made.”'? The Economic History Association was the product of two separate 
initiatives in 1939—one by historians who took the opportunity afforded by the 
American Historical Association (AHA) meeting of that year to organize an Indus- 
trial History Society, the other by economists associated with the American Eco- 
nomic Association (AEA). The latter group, whose executive committee consisted 
of Arthur H. Cole, Herbert Heaton, Earl J. Hamilton, and Anne Bezanson, proved 
the more energetic. They polled the membership of the two larger associations 
(getting more than 400 positive responses to 500 mailings) and arranged for joint 
meetings of the proposed Economic History Association with both the AHA and 
AEA in 1940, at which gatherings the new organization was ratified. The Eco- 
nomic History Association claimed 361 members at its first meeting.’° 

The formation of an American association was accompanied by a burst of re- 
lated activity involving many of the same leading scholars. One of the most im- 
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portant results was the creation of the Committee for Research in Economic His- 
tory (CREH) in the winter of 1940-41 with the support of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation.'’ The committee determined to play an active role in the profession by 
channeling research funds to projects it commissioned. Its first major effort was 
to fund a series of studies on the role of government in American economic 
development, a project that generated Oscar Handlin and Mary Flug Handlin’s 
Commonwealth: A Study of the Role of Government in the American Economy: Massa- 
chusetts, 1774-1861 (New York University Press, 1947) and Louis Hartz’s Eco- 
nomic Policy and Democratic Thought: Pennsylvania, 1776-1860 (Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1948). The committee also became the locus of planning for a new 
Research Center in Entrepreneurial History, which was founded, again with 
Rockefeller seed money, at Harvard in 1948. The center became a magnet for 
scholars interested in understanding the sources of entrepreneurship and why 
certain societies are more innovative than others.!® 

Although the scholars who organized both the Economic History Association 
and the Committee for Research in Economic History were mainly economists, 
the studies sponsored by the latter group in particular brought in a wide range of 
other participants and moved the discipline away from its original location in 
economics departments. The project on the role of government in the economy 
attracted historians like the Handlins and political scientists like Hartz, who had 
the training and inclination to delve minutely into the policy debates of the early 
nineteenth century. The effect of the Research Center in Entrepreneurial History 
was even more profound. Although many of the scholars at the center were econ- 
omists, others felt that neoclassical theory had little to contribute to the study of 
entrepreneurship. After an active search for a usable alternative, they turned to 
Parsonian sociology instead. The work of some of the most important scholars 
associated with the center—good examples are David Landes, Thomas Cochran, 
and Alfred D. Chandler, Jr—consistently employed concepts and addressed de- 
bates at the heart of this sociological literature, even when they did not make 
extensive use of its rather arcane vocabulary and categories of analysis.’” As a 
result, then, of the committee's activities, by the mid 1950s—that is, by the eve 
of the cliometric revolution—many of the field’s most active practitioners no 
longer retained close intellectual ties to the discipline of economics. 


THE CLIOMETRIC REVOLUTION 


The cliometric revolution would have been impossible without this period of 
organization building, for otherwise there would have been nothing for the 
“Young Turks” who launched the movement to take over. It is also difficult to 
imagine the revolution occurring without the increased flow of research funds, 
from both governmental and private sources, that occurred in the post-Sputnik 
period. Moneys were suddenly available to support initiatives in the hard social 
sciences, and the early cliometricians made effective use of them. Lance Davis, 
Jonathan R. T. Hughes, and Duncan McDougall, all young faculty members at 
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Purdue, took the lead and secured funding in 1960 for a series of cliometrics 
conferences held annually at that institution for the next nine years. After the 
three original organizers left Purdue, the conference moved to the University of 
Wisconsin, then to the University of Chicago, and then to other locations. In 
1985 participants in a “World Congress” held at Northwestern University ratified 
the creation of a permanent association, the Cliometric Society, to promote econ- 
ometric history. The society continues to hold annual meetings funded by the 
National Science Foundation.”° 

The first few Purdue meetings were extraordinarily important in forging clio- 
metricians into a cohesive group. The meetings quickly became known for both 
their feisty criticism and their camaraderie. As Jonathan Hughes later recollected, 
at Purdue “all the best parties took place when the economic historians were in 
town... . [I]t was New Year's Eve for several days.” Fogel, who was just begin- 
ning his first teaching appointment (and still writing his dissertation) when he 
attended the first (1960) meeting, recalled the “tremendous excitement and ex- 
hilaration on the part of everybody” who was present.*? According to Robert 
Gallman, it was these events that created “a special cliometrics group with a sense 
of identity.” The meetings transformed his career: “Before I went to the first Pur- 
due meeting, I thought of myself as a development economist of a Kuznetsian 
variety.” But his self-definition changed after attending a couple of the “clio” 
sessions: “Discovering that there was a group of scholars who were interested in 
the full range of issues that had captured my imagination and who were at work 
on really creative, useful research along these lines was the most exciting discov- 
ery of my scholarly career.”*? In actuality, the participants already had much in 
common. Most had been heavily influenced by the growth economics literature 
associated with Simon Kuznets, and many had been Kuznets’s students.** But the 
Purdue meetings created a heightened “sense of intellectual communion,” to use 
William Parker's phrase, that carried over into other projects—for example, the 
multiauthor textbook American Economic Growth: An Economist’s History of the 
United States, published by Harper & Row in 1972. By the time of that collabora- 
tion, Parker felt “we really were quite a little group.””° 

Like all revolutionaries, the cliometricians advanced a narrative of their origins 
that denigrated the achievements of their predecessors and exaggerated the intel- 
lectual distance they had come. In a 1963 communication published in the Amer- 
ican Economic Review Douglass C. North proclaimed that “a revolution is taking 
place in economic history in the United States” and went on to justify in sweeping 
terms the overthrow of the old regime. “Even a cursory examination of accepted 
‘truths’ of U.S. economic history suggests,” he asserted, “that many of them are 
inconsistent with elementary economic analysis and have never been subjected 
to—and would not survive—testing with statistical data.”*° Two years later he 
elaborated the point, summarizing the “deficiencies of economic history” as pre- 
viously practiced: 


(1) Vast areas of economic history have not been treated at all; that is, treated in 
the sense that economic theory and statistics have been used to examine the past. 
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(2) Many writings in economic history are loaded with statements which have eco- 
nomic implications and imply causal relationships which are not only not supported 
in the research but which run counter to basic economic propositions. In fact, in 
most such cases, the author appears to be completely unaware of these implications. 
(3) Even more conspicuous is the character of the evidence advanced to support 
propositions. In good part it consists of a mishmash of quotations and oddly assorted 
statistics which do not provide any support or test for the propositions developed. 
(4) A good deal of economic history draws broad welfare conclusions which are by no 
stretch of the imagination warranted from the evidence cited. In fact, a general char- 
acteristic of economic history is that the treatment of propositions with broad welfare 
implications is typically undertaken without even a token acquaintance with welfare 
economics,”’ 


Both North and Fogel showed their contempt for earlier work by playing 
“games” in their classes. North would ask his students to develop explicit models 
to capture the arguments made by traditional economic historians, and claimed 
that “even by plugging into each model the most favorable possible implicit as- 
sumptions, most of the resultant models turn out either to be internally inconsis- 
tent or to run counter to the most fundamental propositions in economics.””® 
Fogel would challenge his students “to pick any page at random from whatever 
history book they had at hand. The odds were . . . that there’d be either an ex- 
plicit or implicit quantitative statement that needed to be measured.” Fogel later 
claimed that “the challenge was often taken up and I was never shown up.””? 

Most of the early leaders have since moderated their views, and indeed, more 
than a third of a century after the fact, the elements of continuity between the 
“old” economic history and the “new” appear much more important than they 
undoubtedly did to contemporaries. For example, one of the hallmarks of clio- 
metrics was the rigorous quantitative testing of hypotheses, but, as we have seen, 
the interwar generation of economic historians had already moved a long way in 
this direction. Paraphrasing Clapham, Herbert Heaton complained at the time of 
the founding of the Economic History Association that the field “in its early stages 
... [had] suffered from an overdose of generalizations based on scanty data.” By 
contrast, he claimed, the “urge . . . to answer such questions as How much? How 
many? How quickly? or How representative? is perhaps the outstanding charac- 
teristic of our generation.”*° Similarly, E. A. J. Johnson, first editor of the Journal 
of Economic History, used the bully pulpit associated with his position to call for 
more explicit use of economic theory in historical work and urged economic his- 
torians to use theory as a defense against the “fascination of antiquarian details.”?! 

John Meyer, recalling the reaction to his and Alfred Conrad's controversial 
“The Economics of Slavery in the Antebellum South,” presented in 1957 at a joint 
meeting of the Economic History Association and the Conference on Research in 
Income and Wealth, cautioned that “it’s easy to overestimate the hostility of it. 
The hostility was fairly limited. Most [of the old economic historians] were really 
quite open-minded and responsive.”°* As Robert Gallman recalled that meet- 
ing and another joint undertaking the next year, there was no “general division 
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between cliometricians and traditionalists,” and several of the latter gave 
“thoughtful and friendly reviews” of cliometric papers.*° Certainly, some of the 
leading members of the profession actively encouraged the young cliometricians. 
Arthur Cole offered the position of director of the Research Center in Entrepre- 
neurial History to Douglass North in 1954, and tapped John Meyer for the role 
of acting editor of Explorations in Entrepreneurial History (the journal started by 
the Research Center) in 1957. In 1959 Frederick C. Lane put North on the coun- 
cil that replaced the Committee on Research in Economic History, and the tradi- 
tional economic historians who constituted the board of trustees of the Economic 
History Association chose North and William Parker to be coeditors of the Journal 
of Economic History in 1960.** 

There is no doubt, however, that others were much less tolerant of the new 
work. Lance Davis later recalled, “It certainly was difficult to get quantitative 
work published; and I had my share of losing bouts with George Rogers Taylor,” 
then editor of the Journal of Economic History.*° Fogel has similarly claimed that 
journals “initially refused to accept articles with complex tables, and even after 
such articles began to be accepted, equations were forbidden.”*° At a conference 
at the Hagley Museum and Library, Fritz Redlich ranted to Gallman about “that 
madman Fogel,” who “plans to build canals across the Appalachian Moun- 
tains.”>’ Redlich was not alone in his view of Fogel’s work, and after North and 
Parker began publishing cliometric work in the Journal of Economic History— 
particularly a Fogel article on railroads—several of the trustees of the Economic 
History Association moved to get them fired. Parker appeared before the trustees 
to explain the editors’ decisions, and the outcome, as North recollected later, was 
“we got impeached but we didn’t get fired; finally, they went back and agreed to 
continue us, even though with some reluctance on quite a number of the trustees’ 
parts.”°8 

Claudia Goldin has argued that the opposition of traditional economic histo- 
rians to the new economic history arose in large measure because the conclusions 
of early cliometric work ran counter to orthodoxy. As she put it, “there was 
already a huge fossilized stock of accepted wisdom concerning major projects, 
figures, and events of the past,” and as a result, cliometrics inevitably involved “a 
major challenge to an entire field.”°? Such a view, however, overstates the coher- 
ence of the discipline of economic history before cliometrics—divisions between 
quantifiers and institutionalists went back at least as far as Clapham and Usher's 
interwar salvos.*° In addition, much of the conventional wisdom that cliometri- 
cians attacked was not in fact the work of economic historians but instead of 
progressives and other mainstream historians. One of the primary targets of Peter 
Temin’s The Jacksonian Economy, for example, was Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.'s, Age of 
Jackson. Similarly, it was the progressive view of the Populists that North cri- 
tiqued in Growth and Welfare in the America Past.** Moreover, even when cliomet- 
ricians clearly targeted the work of older economic historians, there were often 
other traditionalists who held views comparable to their own. For example, 
though the “axiom” of indispensability that Fogel attacked in Railroads and Amer- 
ican Economic Growth could be attributed to W W. Rostow and Leland Jenks, 
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contrary views (to which Fogel himself was intellectually indebted) had been 
promoted by earlier scholars such as Kent T. Healy and Carter Goodrich.*” 

Historians like Redlich were less enraged by Fogel’s attack on the conventional 
wisdom than they were by his method—in particular, his notion of the counter- 
factual.** Fogel argued that anyone who asserted the indispensability of the rail- 
road to American economic development was implicitly rejecting the hypothesis 
that the American economy could have attained essentially the same level of 
economic well-being in the absence of this particular transportation innovation. 
His aim was to test the counterfactual hypothesis explicitly by calculating the 
social savings of the railroad over alternative means of transportation that already 
existed or alternatively could have been built. To Redlich, this was a wrong- 
headed exercise. Fogel was investigating “what would have happened in the 
event that something else had happened which . . . could not have happened.” In 
his view, there was a logic, a direction, to technological change: “Once the atmo- 
spheric engine had been developed into an efficient steam engine and the steam 
engine had successfully been put into boats, ... it was only a question of when 
the steam engine would be put on wheels, particularly as the railroad minus 
locomotive had existed for a long time.” Fogel was not contesting the idea that 
cheap transportation was necessary for the economic development of the United 
States; so it was a rather silly exercise, Redlich thought, to question the impor- 
tance of the particular form of cheap transportation that technological logic had 
produced.* 

Other historians accepted the validity of Fogel’s notion of the counterfactual 
hypothesis, but looked askance at the comparative static methodology he used to 
test it. What Fogel did, in effect, was compare the costs of shipping various goods 
by railroad and water in 1890, after making some clever adjustments for the 
greater speed and safety of shipment by rail. As Fogel himself admitted, the calcu- 
lation ignored possible dynamic consequences of the innovation: “the model 
[was] not designed to deal with other important issues such as the effect of trans- 
portation improvements on the spatial location of economic activity, induced 
changes in the industrial mix of products . . ., induced changes in the aggregate 
savings rate, and possible effects on either the rate of technological change in 
various industries or on the overall supplies of inputs.”*° Yet it was changes like 
these that the historians who rallied to reassert the railroads’ role in American 
economic development thought were important. Reviewing Fogel’s book, for ex- 
ample, Louis Hacker questioned whether water transportation rates would have 
declined as dramatically as they actually did in the absence of the railroad over- 
building: “If... the bitter struggle for markets of the railroad promoters had not 
occurred through building and overbuilding, would water rates have gone down 
so sharply?” He then moved on to bigger issues. “Only railroads,” he suggested, 
“could carry swiftly public supplies and personnel (soldiers) into and across the 
vast unsettled country. ... [H]ow could the continental United States have be- 
come a single, unified nation?”*’ 

Perhaps more important, the debate over Fogel’s work highlighted real and 
important differences in approach between the old and new economic historians 
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that were obscured by all the rhetoric about formal testing of hypotheses. Al- 
though Redlich himself was not theoretically oriented, most of the historians at 
the Harvard Research Center were. Their starting point was Joseph Schumpeter’s 
concept of entrepreneurship as a creative act that in discontinuous fashion al- 
tered—shifted outward—the economy’ production possibility frontier.*® En- 
trepreneurship was important to study, they argued, because these discontinu- 
ous creative acts were the key to greater social well-being. As already discussed, 
many of them found conventional neoclassical price theory to be of limited utility 
in this endeavor, and they turned instead to role theory and other sociological 
models of human behavior in order to understand what motivated entrepre- 
neurs. By contrast, Fogel and other new economic historians subscribed to the 
neoclassical view that technological innovation was induced by changes in rela- 
tive prices—that is, by market-driven opportunities for profit. Thus Fogel not 
only postulated that the canal system would have (and could have) expanded to 
meet the demand for transportation services; he also raised the possibility that 
automobiles would have been developed earlier in the absence of railroads. In- 
ventors had been experimenting with steam-powered carriages in the 1820s, and 
the theory of both the internal combustion and diesel engines had been pub- 
lished by 1824. As Fogel pointed out, “The axiom of indispensability proceeds on 
the implicit and unverified assumption that the success of railroads did not choke 
off the search for other solutions to the problem of overland transportation.”*” 

Other leading cliometricians shared Fogel’s view that technological innovation 
was largely a response to demand-side stimuli. As William Parker later explained, 
a good part of “what the new economic history is about . . . is a gigantic test of the 
hypothesis of economic rationality.... There is not much room here for good 
and bad entrepreneurs, leaders and followers.”°° Despite his position as editor of 
Explorations in Entrepreneurial History, John Meyer was, to use his own recent 
characterization, “very skeptical of the importance of any intangible, such as en- 
trepreneurship” and committed “some of that skepticism to paper.” Similarly, 
Douglass North explicitly downgraded the role of the entrepreneur in his Eco- 
nomic Growth of the United States, arguing instead “that productivity changes 
stemming from technological innovations are, in part at least, a nearly automatic 
response to successful expansion of industries in an acquisitive society under 
competitive market conditions.” Although North qualified his generalization by 
emphasizing its application to “economies which: (1) followed in the process of 
industrial development, and (2) were acquisitively oriented under competitive 
market conditions,” the central point was clear. He saw no reason to devote time 
or resources to studying the entrepreneurial function in American business. For 
example, though the cotton gin was in North’s view “unquestionably the most 
significant invention during the years between 1790 and 1860,” one could learn 
little by studying Eli Whitney. The cotton gin was the product of a “concerted 
search” for a solution to the South’s economic dilemma “that the demand for its 
traditional staples was no longer increasing and its heavy capital investment was 
in slaves.” If Whitney had not invented it, someone else would have.” 
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What the new economic historians did, in a nutshell, was to upset the long- 
standing division of labor between economics and economic history—a division 
of labor that relegated marginalist (neoclassical) economics to the study of short- 
term phenomena.” Not all traditional economic historians had been atheoretical; 
on the contrary, many of them had devoted their lives to studying theory and 
developing systematic ways of understanding the long-term changes with which 
they concerned themselves. They had simply turned to other bodies of theory 
besides neoclassical economics for their models. By contrast, cliometricians con- 
sciously aimed to expand the domain of neoclassical economics by emphasizing 
the pervasiveness of the market processes that this brand of theory was so well 
suited to analyze. They even formulated a new theory of institutional change in 
which rational economic actors would organize to secure change if the benefits 
promised to outweigh the costs of the organizational effort.°* 

In subsequent years, more and more cliometricians would become dissatisfied 
with this expansive approach and again proclaim the limitations of neoclassical 
economics for the study of institutional change. North dubbed the earliest of 
these critics the “Harvard Wing” because many members of the group had stud- 
ied with Alexander Gerschenkron at that institution. By the early 1970s, how- 
ever, North himself had joined their ranks. As he stated in his 1974 address as 
president of the Economic History Association, “Neo-classical economic theory 
has two major shortcomings for the economic historian. One, it was not designed 
to explain long-run economic change; and two, even within the context of the 
question it was designed to answer, it provides quite limited answers since it is 
immediately relevant to a world of perfect markets.”? Reviewing two decades 
later the achievements of cliometrics, North admitted, “What we did then was 
impressive enough to be called a revolution, but the failure to go on to deal with 
the two major shortcomings of neoclassical theory applied to history have 
aborted the revolution.”®° From the early seventies on, North for the most part 
abandoned cliometric work and devoted his energies to developing a general 
theory of institutional change that would transcend the limits of neoclassical 
economics.”’ 


BOUNDARIES OF CLIOMETRIC INFLUENCE 


The iconoclasm of the cliometricians attracted new practitioners to the field and 
inaugurated a period of rapid growth for the Economic History Association. As 
late as 1959, the association’s individual members numbered 476, only 32 per- 
cent more than in 1941. By 1965, however, the number had grown to more than 
800.°° Most of the new members were economists, and the association took on an 
increasingly cliometric tone. As Robert Whaples’s quantitative analysis of the 
Journal of Economic History has shown, the cliometric revolution was accompa- 
nied by a dramatic shift in the subject matter of the journal away from business 
history, the history of economic thought, and banking, in favor of studies of 
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economic growth, trade, and industrialization. The proportion of the journal 
devoted to cliometric-type articles also increased—from 10.2 percent in 1956— 
60 to 42.8 percent in 1966-70 to 71.8 percent in 1971—75.°? At the same time, 
the cliometricians gained control of Explorations in Entrepreneurial History, which 
they renamed Explorations in Economic History in 1969, and which now defined 
its target audience to be scholars trained in economics. 

While all this was going on, economic historians trained in history increasingly 
retreated to a new organization called the Business History Conference. The con- 
ference had its origin in a series of meetings (the first was at Northwestern in 
1954) that brought together economic and business historians who were rebel- 
ling against the atheoretical type of scholarship promoted by N. S. B. Gras at the 
Harvard Business School. The group met twice in 1954, once in 1956, once in 
1958, and then yearly thereafter, and in 1971 it transformed itself into a full- 
fledged professional association with dues, officers, a board of trustees, and a 
journal (albeit one that published only a single issue a year). Although many of 
its original members were economists, during the 1970s the conference increas- 
ingly provided historians fleeing the cliometric revolution with an intellectual 
home. To the present day, the Business History Conference is dominated by 
scholars trained in history, whereas the Economic History Association is con- 
trolled by economists; only a small number of scholars attend both meetings. 

Outside the United States there was no comparable transformation in the prac- 
tice of economic history. The overwhelming majority of participants in the Pur- 
due conferences had appointments in American academic institutions, so the 
movement never produced a sizable cadre of foreign scholars who could go back 
to their home countries and influence the direction of research there. Instead the 
spread of cliometrics abroad depended in large measure on its intellectual appeal, 
which in turn was limited by the perceived narrowness and conservatism of the 
neoclassical models on which it was based. Latin American economists, for exam- 
ple, were subjecting neoclassical theory to extended critical attack at the very 
moment that cliometrics was gaining ground in the United States. The result was 
the rise of dependency theory, whose fundamental tenet that capitalist exchange 
was the source of underdevelopment in the Third World—that is, that markets 
do not work for the greater good of all—was diametrically opposed to the as- 
sumptions of cliometrics.°' Similarly, as George Grantham has pointed out, clio- 
metricians’ emphasis on economic rationality may have limited its appeal in 
France, where academics typically had more training in philosophy than was 
common in the United States and where more philosophically sophisticated dis- 
ciplines like structural anthropology consequently had greater influence. But it is 
also important to recognize that economic history never had had much of a pres- 
ence in France—as late as 1960 there was only one chair in the field—and the 
dominance of the more eclectic Annales school may have stymied its develop- 
ment thereafter. In Germany, the antitheoretical bias that derived from histori- 
cal economics was a continuing factor inhibiting the spread of cliometric work 
there. As Richard Tilly put it, “German economic historians, increasingly produc- 
ing economic history without economics, have been playing Hamlet without the 
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Prince.” He also pointed out that economic historians in Germany had largely 
transformed themselves into social historians, and that little economic history 
was actually being written at the time of the cliometric revolution in the United 
States. In Britain, the situation was somewhat different. The Clapham tradition 
of empirical research continued strong, but by the time of the cliometric revolu- 
tion most practitioners were trained as historians rather than as economists and 
were predisposed to regard cliometric work as narrow. For example, although 
Peter Mathias recognized the validity of Fogel’s call for rigorous testing of hy- 
potheses, including implicit counterfactual ones, he argued that the inevitable 
narrowing of focus that such a pursuit of rigor required would “paradoxically” 
strengthen the position of historians like himself who aim “to see things in the 
round.”°* 

This is not to say that cliometrics had no early followers abroad. Roderick 
Floud proselytized for the new economic history in Britain with modest success, 
and Maurice Lévy-Leboyer’s experiments with econometric techniques stimu- 
lated a minor wave of interest in France. Although the immediate impact in 
both cases was limited, in recent years as American-style neoclassical economics 
has increasingly spread internationally, so has cliometrics. The second “World 
Congress” of cliometrics held in Santander, Spain, in 1989 still attracted nearly 
two-thirds of its attendees from the United States and Canada, but there were 
thirteen participants from Spain and sixteen others from Western Europe. The 
growth of interest since then, moreover, has been impressive, and the Cliometric 
Society now claims forty-one European members, up from six in 1990.° The 
expansion has been particularly marked in Great Britain, where approximately 
50 percent of the articles published by the Economic History Review in 1994 could 
be considered cliometric.°” French academia has been enlivened by rising new 
economic historians such as Jean-Michel Chevet, Gilles Postel-Vinay, and Pierre 
Sicsic, and the University of Munich attracted John Komlos from the United 
States in order to develop a cliometric presence in Germany. In the mid-1990s, 
moreover, European cliometricians took steps to organize their own association 
and scholarly journal.°® 

Ironically, within the United States, the trend in the influence of cliometrics 
has been just the opposite, with both economists and historians loosing interest 
in the new economic history. Economists had originally found the cliometric 
revolution intriguing. The breakdown of the traditional division of labor between 
economics and economic history awoke their interest in historical topics. In addi- 
tion, economics was itself undergoing an econometric revolution at the same 
time, and cliometricians’ demonstration of the utility of new techniques for his- 
torical research suited the imperialism of the econometricians. By the mid-1970s, 
however, economics as a discipline had become more theoretical and mathemat- 
ical in its orientation, and applied work in general suffered a decline in influence 
and in resources. Because they had to devote a great deal of their training to 
acquiring historical knowledge and research skills, few economic historians were 
able to remain at the cutting edge of quantitative work. As a result their studies 
held less and less interest for econometricians. Compared with other applied 
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fields like labor economics, moreover, research in economic history appeared to 
have fewer direct policy implications. As a result, economic history increasingly 
came to be seen as an unaffordable luxury, and departments began to cut posi- 
tions and eliminate required courses from the curriculum.” 

There has been a similar loss of interest on the historical side, although for very 
different reasons. Initially, many mainstream historians—like many of the tradi- 
tional economic historians in the Economic History Association—regarded the 
work of cliometricians with guarded interest. Worried about a lack of rigor in 
historical research, they applauded the attempt to import research methods and 
theories from the other social sciences. From their perspective, the new economic 
history was not fundamentally different in thrust from the new social history or 
the new political history that were flourishing at the same time. Moreover, the 
assumptions about economic rationality that most cliometricians shared were not 
seriously at variance with the assumptions about the popular acceptance of capi- 
talism that underpinned consensus history, the dominant intellectual tradition at 
the time. Because, however, the theories and quantitative techniques employed 
by economists were more difficult to master than those of the other social sci- 
ences, few historians attempted this kind of work themselves. In effect, they 
abandoned the field to scholars whose training was primarily in economics.” 

The regard in which many historians initially held cliometric work was under- 
mined, however, by developments within the historical profession during the 
1960s, particularly the growth of “bottom up” and “New Left” history. Those who 
wrote about the “underside” of history started from the premise that economic 
development had dire consequences for the bulk of the laboring population. 
They had little sympathy for the idea that the market works for the general good. 
Similarly, those who wrote history from the New Left perspective focused on 
exposing ways in which business interests (with the help of government) had 
manipulated the market for their own ends. Perhaps more important, the attack 
that historians of both these schools launched against consensus history inevita- 
bly undermined faith in historical objectivity, and with it the belief that social 
science methods could make the research process more rigorous. Neither careful 
research nor borrowings from social science theory, these scholars claimed, had 
prevented consensus historians from infusing their work with their own political 
preferences and class biases. Moreover, consensus historians could respond in 
kind, accusing their challengers of “present-mindedness” and pursuing a political 
agenda in their scholarship.” 

The idea of historical objectivity suffered further assaults with the rise of black 
and womens history, and it was just when all these new movements were peak- 
ing that Robert Fogel and Stanley Engerman came out with Time on the Cross.’ 
The authors made broad claims for the book's scientific character. Following the 
formula that Fogel had used so successfully in his railroad study, the book began 
with a dramatic list of “principal corrections” to the “traditional characterization 
of the slave economy” that had emerged as a result of the application of “mathe- 
matics and statistics in historical analysis.”’? However, the authors’ strategy for 
presenting their findings seemed to belie their claim to the mantel of science. 
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Time on the Cross was published in two volumes. The first consisted of a summary 
of the authors’ findings, written for maximum popular impact and lacking the 
scholarly edifice of notes and documentation that other historians would need 
to begin the scientific process of verification. The authors claimed that such doc- 
umentation was contained in the second volume, but historians were dismayed 
to find not only that “the arrangement demand|[ed] inordinate time and patience 
of the reader” but that, in fact, it was “extraordinarily difficult to associate the 
argument with the proof on which it rest[ed].”’* Moreover, to many historians 
the ideological biases of the book appeared to be, if anything, more pronounced 
in Time on the Cross than in other cliometric work. Once again, Fogel and Enger- 
man asserted, systematic hypothesis testing confirmed that the market worked: 
slave-based agriculture was a profitable, efficient system; economic incentives 
encouraged planters to provide adequate food, clothing, shelter, and medical 
care to their slaves, and, as a result, the proportion of the slaves’ product expro- 
priated by their masters “was much lower than has generally been presumed”; 
“it was to the economic interest of planters to encourage the stability of slave 
families and most of them did so,” limiting slave sales largely to whole families or 
to ages when it would have been “normal” for children to leave home; finally, 
planters recognized the value of (and used) positive incentives to induce their 
slaves to labor more intensely, and slaves responded to these carrots with greater 
effort.” 

Although most historians found at least some of these claims objectionable, for 
the most part they were acquiescent in their reviews of the book. How, after all, 
could they help but be intimidated by Fogel and Engerman’s references to hoards 
of research assistants “searching out and systematically sifting through huge 
quantities of data” using new “advances in economics, statistics, and applied 
mathematics, together with the availability of high-speed computers.”’° Fogel 
and Engerman’s fellow cliometricians were not so reticent, however. In a series of 
meetings and conferences, new economic historians like Paul David, Richard 
Sutch, Peter Temin, and Gavin Wright mounted a critique that challenged the 
book on every level—tfrom its philosophical underpinnings to the correctness of 
its economic theory to the appropriateness of its quantitative tests to its handling 
of historical data.” 

The cliometricians offered their critique “as a scientific contribution to the 
writing of American history’—that is, as an exercise in “replication” that fulfilled 
the scientific injunction to subject the work of colleagues to the “recognized 
methodological standards of the discipline’—but many historians drew a very 
different lesson from the exercise.“® After watching cliometricians rip the book 
apart, they concluded that the new economic history was no more or less scien- 
tific or objective than any other kind of history. Kenneth Stampp underscored 
the lessons to be drawn from the debate: “History is not an exact science—not 
even the ‘New Economic History’ with its immensely valuable methods of quanti- 
fication and data analysis. Ultimately the most meticulously weighed and finely 
measured data, both numerical and literary must be subjectively interpreted by 
the historian, for historical facts do not speak for themselves.””° 
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Some of the critics of Time on the Cross feared that the problems they had un- 
covered in Fogel and Engerman’s work would provide “a perfect foil for those 
skeptical of efforts to employ techniques and methods of the social sciences in the 
reconstruction of the past.”®° Their worry turned out largely to be correct. Histo- 
rians generally missed the fact that it was precisely Fogel and Engermans careful 
framing of hypotheses and use of quantitative data—and their generous willing- 
ness to make their research available to critics—that made it possible for other 
economic historians to test their views. They also missed the point that even a 
cursory comparison of the literature before and after the Time on the Cross debate 
shows how much our understanding was advanced by the whole process.*! In- 
stead, when news of the cliometricians’ attack on Time on the Cross spread 
through the profession, historians tended to throw up their hands and turn their 
backs on the discussion. Historical work on slavery was already moving in the 
direction of cultural studies, and from this point on historians displayed very 
little interest in the economic dimensions of the institution of slavery. 

This reaction itself cries out for explanation, however. After all, debates over 
interpretation and even substance are staples of historical scholarship, and typi- 
cally fuel more discussion rather than generate silence. Why in this case were the 
consequences so dire for interdisciplinary dialogue? Thomas L. Haskell’s assess- 
ment of the debate in the pages of the New York Review of Books offers important 
clues. What bothered Haskell in particular was the contrast between the surface 
impression that cliometrics was “an austere and rigorous discipline that mini- 
mizes the significance of any statement that cannot be reduced to a clear empiri- 
cal test” and what he called its “soft, licentious side.” This contrast, he believed, 
owed “paradoxically” to cliometricians’ reliance on mathematical equations. Al- 
though this reliance enabled economic historians to give precise expression to 
their hypotheses, it also forced them, in the face of a necessarily incomplete 
historical record, to estimate missing data by making a variety of assumptions 
that ultimately depended on the same kind of intuitive feel for the data as tradi- 
tional historical research. Moreover, although cliometric methods required that 
these assumptions be made explicit, they set no limits on the number of assump- 
tions that could be made or how high they might be piled.” 

So long as historians had faith that cliometricians’ methods were more objec- 
tive than those of other historians, they had willingly allowed the new economic 
historians to specialize in topics for which their training gave them a comparative 
advantage and then incorporated the results into their own view of history. The 
Time on the Cross debate, however, convinced many historians not only that this 
faith had been misplaced but that the mathematical expressions in which many 
cliometric findings were couched were particularly misleading. Because they did 
not themselves have the knowledge or skills to determine the effect on the mod- 
els of changing assumptions they found unreasonable, they tended to dismiss the 
whole literature as suspect, a reaction that was reinforced by the underlying ideo- 
logical divisions between cliometricians, on the one hand, and most historians, 
on the other. Now, moreover, the negative side of the cliometricians’ institution 
building became strikingly apparent. Because economic historians had organized 
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themselves so effectively into a separate subdiscipline, their mainstream col- 
leagues in history had to make a conscious effort to follow developments in the 
field. After the mid-1970s historians, convinced that cliometrics had little to offer 
them and increasingly preoccupied with building up their own subdisciplinary 
organizations, stopped making the effort—stopped reading the Journal of Eco- 
nomic History and stopped following developments in the field. 

The gulf that resulted between economic history and history proper has clearly 
been detrimental to scholarship. Not only have the two groups of academics 
deprived themselves of the benefits of cross-fertilization of ideas, but because 
practitioners on either side of the divide have failed to keep abreast of develop- 
ments on the other, they have not upheld the profession’s minimal standards of 
scholarly competence. Because keeping up with the economic history literature 
required more effort for historians than the reverse did for cliometricians, the 
negative consequences have been particularly apparent on the historical side. 
Thus many historians of the United States continue to teach the view of the Great 
Depression that John Kenneth Galbraith popularized in his 1955 book The Great 
Crash, complacently ignoring the voluminous literature on Federal Reserve mon- 
etary policy and the banking crises of the early 1930s that has accumulated since 
then and seemingly unaware that a powerful new interpretation connects the 
depth and severity of the depression to adherence to the gold standard.®? Simi- 
larly, most historians seem to be completely unaware that the optimistic consen- 
sus about standards of living during the industrial revolution has been seriously 
challenged by new work on nutrition and mortality stimulated by Fogel.®* Histo- 
rians, moreover, continue to evince an often painful naiveté about economic 
concepts, equating, for example, market behavior with the narrow pursuit of 
profits and suggesting that the mere existence of markets can somehow force a 
supply response from unwilling participants.® 


THE “LINGUISTIC TURN” IN HisTORY AND ECONOMICS 


In recent years this gulf has grown even wider as a result of a shift in intellectual 
fashions in favor of cultural, as opposed to social and economic, history. This 
shift has effectively redefined historical studies “as the investigation of the con- 
textually situated production and transmission of meaning” and inspired histo- 
rians to take a “linguistic turn’—that is, to turn to literary theory rather than the 
social sciences for inspiration and guidance.*° 

Ironically, the discipline of economics has also recently been transformed by 
a series of theoretical developments that parallels in intriguing ways the emer- 
gence of critical theory in the humanities. Abandoning the convenient but 
unrealistic assumptions of traditional neoclassical theory—in particular the as- 
sumption that all economic actors make decisions on the basis of perfect informa- 
tion—economists have begun to reconceptualize the world as a place where in- 
formation is scarce, imperfect, and costly, where people build institutions in 
order to cope with problems of imperfect information, where human beings’ 
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“bounded rationality” affects their economic decision making, and where eco- 
nomic processes can have multiple outcomes depending on participants’ percep- 
tions of each other's actions.®’ 

The questions at the heart of this new work—how do economic actors know 
what (they think) they know, and how does what (they think) they know affect 
their behavior?—are remarkably similar to those that inform the work of the new 
cultural historians. But, of course, the theorists who are participating in this intel- 
lectual movement are interested, as is their wont, in developing general economic 
models that capture the new assumptions about information and in exploring the 
implications of these models under a variety of circumstances. The models they 
build are highly abstract and mathematical and, to the uninitiated observer, ap- 
pear to bear little or no connection to actual circumstances, whether current or 
historical. The purposes of these scholars are thus very different from those of 
historians, who are more interested in understanding specific historical phenom- 
ena. Indeed, the intellectual agendas of the two disciplines appear to be so dis- 
similar that it might seem doubtful whether, on their own, practitioners could 
ever come to appreciate, let alone learn anything, from each other's work. 

Economic historians are well positioned, however, to bridge the gap, and in 
recent years there has been an outpouring of work that applies the new econom- 
ics of information to historical problems. For example, Avner Greif has applied 
game theoretic models to the problem of overseas trade in the medieval period 
and to the development of stable political institutions in twelfth- and thirteenth- 
century Genoa.®® Margaret Levenstein has researched the accounting techniques 
adopted by American businesses during the late nineteenth century and explored 
the ways in which managers decided what information to collect about their 
enterprises’ internal operations and how the kinds of information they collected 
in turn affected their decision making.®’ Kenneth Snowden has demonstrated 
that the peculiar information problems inherent in the interregional mortgage 
market caused lenders to suffer repeated cycles of organizational innovation, 
overexpansion, and crisis that were finally ended only by the development of 
federal mortgage guarantees.”° To give one last example, Peter Temin has argued 
that the impact of government actions during the Great Depression was deter- 
mined by the “policy regime” within which people perceived them to occur. Thus 
open-market purchases by the Federal Reserve Bank had very different macro- 
economic effects during Herbert Hoover’ presidency than precisely the same 
actions did under Franklin D. Roosevelt.”* 

All these economic historians are well read in the historical literature, and 
many of them have done extensive archival research. Their studies are of high 
quality and should be of great interest to historians working in related areas. 
Whether, however, it is possible to communicate this relevance over the wall that 
currently divides economic history from the rest of the historical profession is a 
matter of serious concern. Several efforts are now under way to encourage inter- 
disciplinary discussion. For example, scholars associated with the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research have sponsored a series of conferences to bring 
together economic historians, business historians, and economic theorists.”* Sim- 
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ilarly, Judith Miller of Emory University has spearheaded an effort to encourage 
participation by historians in the Economic History Association and economic 
historians in the American Historical Association. Partly as a result of Miller's 
efforts, EHA president Deirdre McCloskey proclaimed the theme of the associa- 
tion's 1997 meeting to be “interdisciplinary conversations.” There are also a large 
number of local and regional economic history seminars that provide opportuni- 
ties for economists and historians interested in a common set of problems to mix. 
One of the largest and best organized, the All-University of California Economic 
History Conference, has been promoting interdisciplinary exchanges at its twice 
yearly meetings since the 1970s. 

Nonetheless, the struggle is an uphill one. Funding to attend national confer- 
ences is limited, so many scholars go only to one or two professional meetings a 
year and are unlikely to use their scarce travel dollars to cross disciplinary bound- 
aries. At the same time, the expansion both of higher education and of the num- 
ber of subdisciplines over the last quarter century has resulted in a multiplication 
of the number of academic books and journals being published. Scholars are 
finding it increasingly difficult to keep up with the literature in their own fields, 
let alone follow developments in other areas. Moreover, anyone who, in the last 
few years, has attended one of meetings devoted to bringing together scholars 
with different academic backgrounds will recognize that over time the various 
fields have developed such separate vocabularies, concerns, and research agendas 
that it can be painfully difficult to conduct interdisciplinary conversations. 

Despite recent efforts, therefore, the organizations that cliometricians built so 
assiduously to promote their work during the early sixties now increasingly de- 
marcate an intellectual ghetto. So, of course, do the many associations that the 
various other historical subdisciplines—from labor history to African-American 
and women’ history to queer studies—have constructed over the past quarter 
century. Because, however, the cliometric revolution has largely run its course, it 
highlights in an especially clear way the double-edged character of these organi- 
zations. In particular, it highlights the intellectual costs that disciplinary frag- 
mentation can entail. 


NOTES 


I have greatly benefited in writing this article from the comments of Jeremy Atack, Roger 
Chartier, Louis Cain, Jan De Vries, Stanley Engerman, Anthony Molho, Dorothy Ross, 
Frank Smith, Kenneth Sokoloff, Gordon Wood, Mary Yeager, and participants in the Con- 
ference on the State of Historical Writing in North America, held at the University of San 
Marino in June 1995, and in the All-University of California Conference on the Compara- 
tive Economic History of Latin America and the United States, held at Stanford University 
in November 1996. I am also indebted to Deborah Morner, John Lyons, and Samuel Wil- 
liamson of the Cliometric Society for providing me with membership figures and back 
issues of the society’s newsletter, and to William J. Hausman for a videotape of the “Heri- 
tage Session” of the 34th Annual Meeting of the Business History Conference. 
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The New and Newer Histories: 
Social Theory and Historiography 
in an American Key 


DOROTHY ROSS 


DURING THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, historians in Europe and the United States have 
repeatedly revised their historical programs to make greater use of social theory. 
Beginning early in the century with the American Progressives’ “New History” 
and the French Annales, there has been a succession of “new histories” based on 
alliance with the social sciences. Instead of writing narrative accounts of political 
events, the new historians used social theory to analyze the social and economic 
forces within and structures beneath the course of national politics. Using the 
Annales as his prime example, Georg Iggers links the rise of new history and its 
more structural understanding of historical process to the decline of belief in 
progress around the time of the First World War. “Exactly because the societies 
and cultures of the past are no longer seen as stages in a linear progression, they 
are now viewed not merely diachronically but also synchronically as structures 
possessing a degree of integrity and stability in time.” As such, they invited anal- 
ysis rather than narrative, and attention to collectivities and their material, social, 
and cultural conditions rather than individual actions.’ 

These new histories of the twentieth century thus stand at the intersection of 
two larger histories. One is the history of historicism, defined broadly as that 
“historical-mindedness” which began in the eighteenth century: a recognition of 
the qualitative difference, the “otherness,” of the past, which mandated that 
human affairs be understood historically.* While abandoning or attenuating the 
conception of linear progress and the focus on political events that gave shape to 
nineteenth-century historicism, the new histories of the twentieth century re- 
tained the grounding in temporality.’ 

The new histories also belong to the history of the social sciences, studies that 
grew out of the Enlightenment effort to understand modernity. In their belief that 
the West had embarked on a novel course of historical development that was 
still unfolding, early social scientists shared the historicism of the eighteenth 
century. But unlike the historians, their focus was on the social and economic 
dimensions of civil society that modernity disclosed. Using analogues of scientific 
method, they produced social theories rather than political narratives.* During 
the nineteenth century history and the social sciences diverged and intertwined 
in a number of ways, although it was not until the twentieth century that a 
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succession of new historians made a concerted effort to use social theory in their 
practice. 

At first glance, the relation between historiography and social theory in the 
United States seems to follow a different path from that Iggers laid out. The New 
History that was announced in the United States in 1912 did not abandon, but 
emphasized, the liberal narrative of Western progress. When American historians 
finally turned to analytic, structural history and a full alliance with the social 
sciences in the decade after World War II, it was during a moment of American 
triumphalism. On closer examination, however, the United States proves to be a 
variant, rather than an exception. Both historicism and social science have had 
somewhat different histories in the United States, producing differences in the 
character and timing of anxieties about the course of history and the uses of social 
theory. In the American case, too, new historians used social theory to stabilize 
an increasingly uncertain narrative of Western history. The newer histories that 
make use of postmodern theories both extend and alter that story. 


What accounts for the American variation on this Western theme is historical 
consciousness, shaped in the United States, as it was in the other countries of 
Europe, by the understanding of national history. The writers, politicians, and 
clergymen who constructed that national self-understanding in the decades after 
the American Revolution located the United States within the story of Western 
progress, a liberal story of growing commercial development, representative po- 
litical institutions based on democratic consent, and the advance and diffusion of 
knowledge, processes that were projected to remake the entire world. They 
seated world progress not in Europe, where a class-ridden feudal past and indus- 
trial future distorted history, but in the American nation. The special place of the 
United States in this story was attributed in part to favorable historical conditions 
that allowed it to form a New World antithetical to the Old: the heritage of 
Anglo-Saxon institutions, the republican frame of government, the continent of 
uncultivated land, the opportunity offered by a free market of small producers. 
But specialness derived fundamentally from divine favor, a favor that began with 
the Puritan mission to New England and was sealed in the Revolution and Con- 
stitution. The country’s unique foundation located it in millennial as well as his- 
torical time, freeing it from the ills of Europe and guaranteeing it an ideal future, 
exemplary for the world. In this view, American progress would be a quantitative 
multiplication and elaboration of the country’s founding institutions, not a pro- 
cess of qualitative change. George Bancroft gave this exceptionalist historical con- 
sciousness its most popular form in the nineteenth century, while his contempo- 
raries J. L. Motley and William H. Prescott set the pattern for American historians 
of Europe, who found there histories of decline that proved the rule of American 
progress. American exceptionalism was thus one variant among many nationalist 
versions of special destiny derived from a Christian heritage.° 

During the Gilded Age, roughly from the late 1870s to late 1890s, the weaken- 
ing of religious belief and the industrial transformation of society called American 
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exceptionalism into question. The Gilded Age was also the period in which his- 
tory and the new social sciences established disciplinary identities in the univer- 
sities. The historians wanted to separate history from its divine background and 
turn it into an historical science on the Rankean model. The central figures in 
the movement to professionalize history, however, like Andrew Dickson White, 
John W. Burgess, and Herbert Baxter Adams, also believed that history and polit- 
ical science were part of the same large field. Their double enterprise of historico- 
politics was linked by a common task: amidst rapid industrial development, 
fierce social conflict, and widespread political corruption, they wanted to 
strengthen established historical principles so as to guide political action in a 
conservative direction. They sought this structural support in political principles 
and institutions: Adams's tracing of Teutonic “germs” from old to New England 
communities was one contribution to this program, as was the importation of 
Germanic conceptions of the “State.” 

At the same time, however, they were cognizant of the economic and social 
upheavals around them and of the new social science disciplines competing for 
academic space; they opened their field outward and laid the groundwork for the 
New History. They often spoke of the historical and political sciences in the 
plural and took under their wings historical jurisprudence, economics, and soci- 
ology. Adams's students, among them Frederick Jackson Turner, quickly devel- 
oped social and economic dimensions in their work. At Columbia, the interdisci- 
plinary environment Burgess established was the seedbed for James Harvey 
Robinson’s announcement of a New History in 1912 and for Charles Beard’s 
economic interpretation of history.° 

Taking over from historico-politics the desire to link historical knowledge to 
present politics and to widen attention to economic and social history, this 
younger generation also had a deeper appreciation of historicism. The Gilded Age 
crisis had opened the way to a full recognition of the difference of the American 
past and the country’s dependence on the contingent forces of history. To secure 
the ideal American future, the New Historians fully attached American history to 
Western liberal history and its progressive motors of capitalism, democracy, and 
science. The New History turned to the social sciences because those studies 
show us not accidental events, Robinson said, but “the general trend of develop- 
ment and progress.”’ European history was no longer seen as a realm of failure 
that proved American success, but as a realm of progress continuous with that of 
the United States and moving toward a common goal.® Exceptionalism was re- 
tained by placing the United States at the forefront of the movement and by 
casting progress in American shapes. 

Turner was a transitional figure in this New History. Deeply committed to the 
old exceptionalist ideal, he located the source of American democracy in the 
vanishing frontier rather than in the new industrial process. He then tried to 
translate the frontier thesis into sectional analysis, in the vain hope that the 
continued diversity of sections and the democratic character of the American 
West would provide a continuing basis for American democracy. Geography and 
comparative geography were tools in this project and had some influence on 
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the school of Western history founded on his work but never became a major 
source of social-theoretical interest in American historiography.’ Geography, as 
Annales history confirms, is best suited to provide continuity, and in American 
historiography political principles continued to serve that purpose until after 
World War II. 

In contrast, Robinson and Beard were driven by their liberal reformist politics 
to look forward: the ideal American democracy had yet to be achieved, and they 
were impatient with the slow pace of reform. Their models were the progressive 
European evolutionary theories of the nineteenth century and the adaptations of 
them American social scientists had already begun to make in the 1890s. In The 
New History Robinson borrowed Thorstein Veblen’s evolutionary concept of insti- 
tutions as “habits of thought,” but his major focus was on social psychology. An 
intellectual historian and latter-day philosophe, he believed that advances in sci- 
ence and knowledge were the chief factor in progress. The social psychologies of 
James Mark Baldwin, Gabriel Tarde, and Sigmund Freud explained the irratio- 
nality of the masses of humanity, the inertial force that progress must overcome. 
Robinson never inserted such social psychological analysis into his textbooks or 
articles but elaborated it only in his popular book The Mind in the Making (1921), 
where it remained programmatic.!© 

Beard’s economic interpretation of history was by far the most influential form 
of the New History. He learned it from his exposure to socialism in England and 
from his Columbia colleague, the historical economist E. R. A. Seligman, who 
had transformed Marx's historical materialism into a liberal theory of capitalist 
progress. Beard’s focus was on the economic basis of politics and the construction 
of American democracy. But Seligman’s theory did not offer much guidance on 
the specific links between economic conditions, politics, and ideas. Beard chron- 
icled the conflict between social-economic classes, but dealt with them most 
often as economic interest groups rather than structural classes.'! Politics and 
ideas were generally treated as derivative of economic and social “forces” and 
perpetually lagging behind technological and industrial advance. This view of 
historical change, formalized by the sociologist William Ogburn in the 1920s as 
“cultural lag,” ran all through Progressive social science and historiography. It 
configured social conflict not as structural contradiction but as a partiality in 
historical advance that progress would resolve.'* 

Still, lagging progress exposed the dependence of the American ideal on the 
contingencies of history. After World War I and the conservative reaction of the 
1920s, the New Historians’ anxiety was palpable. It was reflected in Robinson's 
stress on irrationality in The Mind in the Making and in the textbook he titled The 
Ordeal of Civilization (1926). In the companion volume by Charles and Mary 
Beard, The Rise of American Civilization, progress operated as the regulative princi- 
ple of the narrative, but it was now a question that had to be explicitly asked and 
answered. The uncertainties of history drove a wedge between the New History 
and the social sciences. During the Progressive era, Robinson and Beard had 
based the historical alliance with the social sciences on a common genetic view- 
point, and a younger generation of historians continued that project during the 
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interwar decades. Social scientists, however, soon broke with historical and evo- 
lutionary theory in order to form instrumental sciences that would enable them 
to predict and control the uncertain course of human affairs.*» 

It was not until the decades after World War II that American social science 
and historiography joined again, this time around a more structural, analytic 
model of historiography. During this period the social sciences were in command 
of growing resources and intellectual authority in academia, government, and 
popular culture. Over the course of the 1930s and 1940s they had absorbed new 
influences from European social theory. Talcott Parsons brought into American 
social theory a Durkheimian sense of the reality of social norms. The work of Max 
Weber also had a major impact on the structural understanding of society. Al- 
though Marx was largely proscribed in American universities, his work nonethe- 
less influenced social thinkers in and out of academia. American social science 
thus greatly expanded its conceptual repertoire. 

At the same time, it shifted from a focus on socializing individuals to a concern 
for integrated social systems. Society was still presumed to consist of aggregated 
individuals, but the statistical analysis of collective behaviors and the functional 
constituents of society that ruled behavior became the focus of analysis. System 
norms were assumed to achieve social cohesion and equilibrium. In politics, 
too, American democracy was configured as a pluralist system of competing in- 
terest groups that tended toward an equilibrium of justice and order. These 
functionalist theories incorporated the description of modernity found in earlier 
evolutionary theories, but functionalism assumed a static society, removed from 
history. It often identified the social systems actually at work in contemporary 
American society with the exceptionalist ideal. Older theories of liberal progress, 
recast aS modernization theory, were applied to the world outside the United 
States and measured the distance still to be traversed to achieve the American 
norm.'* 

The social sciences thus participated in the construction of a newly static his- 
torical consciousness. During the decade after World War II, the country was 
experiencing the “American Moment” of the “American Century,” when the 
United States seemed already to stand at the summit of world power and already 
to embody the values its exceptionalist history promised.’? At the same time, 
however, Cold War abroad and McCarthyism at home created a new sense of 
anxiety about the exceptionalist triumph. To some critical intellectuals, the dom- 
inant position of the United States in the world quickly raised questions about 
the limits of American power and the American example. The possibility that 
America’s unique consensus had disabled the country from effectively playing its 
leading role in the world—a possibility soon reinforced by widespread criticism 
of the United States—threatened the universal consummation of exceptionalist 
history.’© It was in this context that the historians Richard Hofstadter, H. Stuart 
Hughes, David Potter, and Edward N. Saveth, among others, called for a new 
alliance with the social sciences.'’ The static structuralism of the postwar/Cold 
War social sciences, with their sense of liberal progress achieved, promised to 
stabilize the disorientation in time of a less than perfect triumph. 
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The social sciences at the same time promised relief from historians’ epistemo- 
logical problems. In the 1930s Beard and Carl Becker led historians into a debate 
on whether the historian could ever reach objective knowledge of history. Much 
of the profession eventually took a compromise position, concluding that cer- 
tainty was possible with regard to facts but that interpretation was necessarily 
subjective.’® Recognizing that history was at bottom an imaginative “representa- 
tion of the human situation,” Hofstadter turned to social science concepts as a 
way of deepening the historical imagination. Potter, on the other hand, believed 
social science theory would remedy “the historian’s lack of systematic procedure 
in the practice of generalization,” making history more scientific.’” 

One consequence of both disorientation in time and the turn to social science 
was the demotion of narrative. The books written by these postwar/Cold War 
historians were what Hofstadter called “the new genre of analytical history . . . 
part narrative, part personal essay, part systematic empirical inquiry, part specu- 
lative philosophy.”*° Analytical history is framed by the historian’s argument; the 
chronological time of its story can be interrupted or obscured to fit the purposes 
of argument. 

Another consequence was the construction of an ironic version of exceptional- 
ist history that reflected contemporary postwar/Cold War concerns.*! Social the- 
ory helped to conceptualize American failings as inevitable aspects of success. 
Ironic historians argued that the achievement of egalitarian democracy led to a 
harmonious pluralist order, but this very success and the consequent absence of 
real ideological conflict and debate led to inflated expectations and a conformist, 
absolutist mentality. Drawing on Marxist influences of the 1930s that had criti- 
cized the monolithic liberalism of American society,”* this analysis centered after 
the war in Tocqueville’ consensual understanding of American society. As 
Wilfred McClay has shown, a host of social scientists in the 1950s from Erich 
Fromm to David Riesman were finding a “soft” totalitarianism in the United 
States parallel to the “hard” totalitarianism attributed to Nazi Germany and the 
Soviet Union, an idea rooted in the critique of atomized mass society that had 
originated with conservative thinkers after the French Revolution, including 
Tocqueville. The theory was revived by the Frankfurt critics of modern society 
and culture, many of whom had emigrated to the United States, and then taken 
up by American social theorists.*? This theoretical apparatus allowed American 
historians to configure American vices as the unfortunate product of consensual 
virtues. | 

The social sciences were also used extensively in historical analysis. Historians 
paid particular attention to concepts like status, role, culture, and personality— 
theories of the middle range that could specify the social, economic, and psycho- 
logical relations left inchoate by the New History. These concepts were under- 
stood by many American historians to operate within a liberal functionalist 
theoretical framework.** Status anxiety, deviance, relative deprivation, and a host 
of psychological disorders defined the tensions emerging from society under- 
stood in a functionalist way. Static “social strains” replaced progressive “cultural 
lag” as a focus of historical/social scientific explanation.*? The irrational, dysfunc- 
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tional processes of history were also important for American historians of Europe, 
who looked to European theorists like Freud and Pareto. As Leonard Krieger has 
pointed out, postwar historians of Europe, continuing on a well-worn American 
path, were attracted to the lost causes, the failed rationality, and the reactionary 
episodes that marked a counterpoint to the larger story of Western and American 
progress.”° 


The postwar/Cold War alliance of historiography and the social sciences around 
an ironic revision of American exceptionalism and its middle-range conceptual 
apparatus turned out to be unstable. It became the opening wedge in a proliferat- 
ing series of historiographical programs making use of social science and social 
theory. 

By the late 1950s a number of political and economic historians began to argue 
that it was scientific method that produced novel findings and reliable generaliza- 
tions, not borrowed concepts. Although they made use of theory, they chiefly 
urged that historians adopt scientific methods, particularly quantitative methods. 
They launched a new social history “from the bottom up” that aimed to correct 
the impressionistic, overgeneralized stories previous historians told by using 
large data sets and statistical correlations.”’ 

That history was no sooner begun, however, when the political conflict of the 
1960s created new historiographical energies and directions. The concatenation 
of the civil rights movement, the war in Vietnam, youth rebellion, and the 
women’s movement decisively ended the “American Moment” and its consen- 
sual explanation of American virtues and vices. What has been called the “New 
Left” drew into political debate and then into the historical profession a range of 
radical views, based in liberal democratic, populist, Marxist, and feminist tradi- 
tions as well as in contemporary radical movements. It produced a social-cultural 
history that focused on the “inarticulate,” the working class, racial minorities, 
and women, those who had been marginalized in American history and left 
out of its historiography.*® Both these new social histories “from the bottom up” 
were heavily influenced by the achievements of European historiography, partic- 
ularly the social-cultural history of the Annales group in France and the English 
historians associated with Past and Present and the History Workshop, them- 
selves influenced by Marxism and the Annales.”’ And fueling all these political 
and historiographical trends was the changing composition of the profession, as 
the postwar democratization of higher education opened a historical vocation to 
men and—after the mid-1960s—women from a wider spectrum of American 
society.°° 

Many varieties of historiography flowed from these influences. I would like to 
look at three variants of new history that developed in these post-sixties decades: 
the social science history that formed in the mid-1970s around the Social Science 
History Association (SSHA), the historiography that has made use of moderniza- 
tion theory, and the social-cultural history of marginalized groups that was influ- 
enced by the activism of the 1960s. All three categories overlap, and I can only 
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touch on them here, but I will try to suggest some of the characteristic ways these 
American new histories used social theory and how those uses have changed in 
recent years. All three set out to remake American historiography on terms sug- 
gested by social theory; all have enriched historiography, but none has succeeded 
in its imperialist ambition. 

The movement for social science history was spearheaded by a group of histo- 
rians in the late 1950s who responded to the instability of historical interpreta- 
tion and the heated ideological climate of the Cold War by trying to make history 
into a science. The ambitions of these pioneers varied from William Aydelotte’s 
modest desire to improve the way historians generalize to Lee Benson's effort to 
turn history into a science that generates general laws of human behavior.*! They 
were joined by pioneer economic historians like Robert Fogel and Stanley Enger- 
man, and in the late 1960s and 1970s by younger historians who were drawn into 
social science methods through their work on new social history topics, such as 
studies of voting behavior and demography. Their model of science was most 
often the empirical, behaviorist, quantitative social science practiced in the 
United States.°? 

Some of the social scientists who joined the SSHA in the mid-1970s shared the 
historians’ scientific aspirations, but most had a very different agenda: while re- 
taining the goal of a generalizing science, they wanted to move beyond a narrow 
positivism in social science and import some of the hermeneutic understanding 
and contextual richness of historiography. Charles Tilly, influenced by the An- 
nales, and Theda Skocpol, influenced by Barrington Moore, along with their stu- 
dents and allies were early participants, as were scholars of historical demogra- 
phy and the sociology of the family. The social science participants were chiefly 
political scientists, sociologists, and economists; a small group of anthropologists 
appeared but virtually no psychologists.*° 

The social science history that resulted thus represented a number of theoreti- 
cal strains, but quantitative American social science predominated. One of its 
most characteristic products were the voting-behavior studies that developed an 
ethnocultural interpretation of American politics. Like the Annales “serial his- 
tory,” these studies used numerical series to find continuous or changing patterns 
over time. However, the Annalistes took their patterns as clues to a qualitative 
analysis of underlying social structural conditions, while the behaviorist histo- 
rians of voting submitted their numbers to statistical analysis in the hope of pro- 
ducing a causal account of political behavior; they largely ignored the structural 
features of American politics and society that shaped both political behavior and 
ethnocultural identity.** 

During the 1980s, the scientific fervor of the social science history program 
receded, the victim of powerful critiques of the results of quantitative history and 
the broad attack on positivism.*° At the SSHA, the balance between historians 
and social scientists has shifted: in recent years social scientists have come to 
comprise 60 percent of the program participants.°° Among social scientists the 
interest in history has grown, but those committed to historicism are still margin- 
alized in their own disciplines, making the SSHA a welcome venue. The reverse 
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is true among historians: committed scientism has declined, while an eclectic 
interest in social theory is welcomed throughout the discipline.*’ Moreover, the 
array of interests represented in the SSHA has broadened. Gender has become an 
important area of interest, as has culture, and even narrative—the enemy against 
which the association originally formed—has established a beachhead.’® 

As a result, those involved in SSHAs original aims tend to be disappointed, 
whether historians devoted to the original quantitative scientific program or so- 
cial scientists who wanted to transform the social sciences into genuinely histori- 
cist disciplines.*? The SSHA nonetheless remains one of the few forums where 
historians, sociologists, political scientists, and historical economists can listen to 
one another on topics of overlapping—if not quite mutual—interest. The joint 
venue also attracts European scholars. Social Science History now prints articles 
that self-consciously test the power of social theories in historical contexts, often 
concluding that the theories do not adequately capture the complexity of history. 
That exercise can be illuminating, but it is a long way from the original effort to 
reconstitute American historiography. 

Another kind of new history emerged from efforts to use modernization theory 
as the narrative and analytical spine of American historiography. Modernization 
theory descends from ideas of liberal progress that have been powerful since 
the eighteenth century and from the sociological theories of Ferdinand Tonnies 
and Max Weber. In the version formulated by 1950s American social scientists, 
modernization was understood as synonymous with Westernization and, partic- 
ularly in the United States, Americanization; it was designed to provide a coun- 
terideology to Marxism that would enlist the “Third World.” It cast economic 
development as the prime motor of progress, to which were linked changes in 
personality and politics. Inscribing the structural-functionalist assumptions of 
1950s sociology, it tended to view modernization as an integrated, deterministic 
process but allowed for failure, particularly through the semiautonomous sphere 
of politics.*° 

Modernization theory provided a social-theoretical replacement for discred- 
ited ideas of progress, but its ideological use, reductionism, and historical deter- 
minism made historians wary of it from the start. Few historical studies have in 
fact openly claimed modernization as the theoretical basis of their work.*’ Per- 
haps the most influential instance of modernization theory in American histori- 
ography was Robert Wiebe’s The Search for Order, 1877-1920, published in 1967. 
Applying the theory to the developing United States, Wiebe analyzed the trans- 
formation of a decentralized, agrarian-commercial society constructed around 
“island communities” into a nationalized, industrial capitalist, urban, bureau- 
cratic society.** While his prose sometimes hinted at distress over the imperson- 
ality of this process, what he wanted was a smoothly running, integrated bureau- 
cratic order of the kind theorists imagined to exist in the postwar United States. 
Wiebe’ emphasis was on the disorder of the transitional process: by 1920 the 
decisive turn had been taken, but there were still only “separate bureaucracies, 
barely joined in some areas, openly in conflict elsewhere.”*? What almost all 
readers of Wiebe failed to notice was that after the upheavals of the late 1960s, he 
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lost faith in the ability of the modernization process to achieve unassisted a har- 
monious bureaucratic order in modern America. Instead he attempted to con- 
struct a uniquely American order that was only partially modernized, but that 
had, in exceptionalist fashion, turned persisting conflict into harmony.** 

The Search for Order was nonetheless a major starting point for the attempt to 
formulate an “organizational synthesis” of modern American history around the 
formation of large-scale bureaucratic organizations. Drawing on Weber, the new 
political science of the American state, and Alfred Chandlers pioneer work in 
business history, it has attempted to draw together the expanding historiography 
of professions, business corporations, and the intersection of state and private 
institutions in United States political economy. It is not clear that these historiog- 
raphies, written by both liberal modernists and left critics of “corporate liberal- 
ism,” constitute a “synthesis.” One of its principal architects, Louis Galambos, 
notes that it often ignores crucial issues of conflict, power, and the distribution 
of resources. He also carefully disconnects his discussion of modern organiza- 
tions from modernization as a necessary process. The “organizational synthesis” 
nonetheless assumes such a single, interconnected process, while historicizing 
the different forms that it takes in different locales. 

If organizations have not provided a new master narrative of American history, 
modernization continues to reappear, in part as a foil against which more com- 
plex historical accounts are written, in part as the narrative line around which 
stories are silently told. It also reappeared with its valences reversed. Although 
modernization theory was resolutely progressive, it incorporated the theory of 
traditional society as gemeinschaft and thus could be turned to express ambiva- 
lence about modernity.*® Numerous studies in American history, often elegaic in 
tone, chart the movement from gemeinschaft to gesellschaft, starting with the 
early social histories of New England communities and stretching through the 
twentieth century. New Left historians of working-class and popular culture, 
lamenting the loss of community, have found this framework particularly con- 
genial.*” In part as a reaction to the historiography of community, social and 
economic historians have begun to reexamine the early development of the capi- 
talist market and to reaffirm the progressive course of capitalism, a line of analysis 
that establishes ideological as well as analytical links to modernization theory and 
which may take on new life with the resurgence of market economics.*® 

Finally I want to discuss the social-cultural historians who were energized by 
the activism of the 1960s and have hoped to rewrite history on the basis of race, 
gender, class, and ethnicity. Rebelling against the consensus historiography of 
the postwar/Cold War era, they argued that workers, immigrants, racial minori- 
ties, and women had resisted domination and maintained their own group iden- 
tities. Among the leaders of this compound movement, a number came from 
backgrounds that had exposed them to the orthodox Marxism that had survived 
in the United States and to Marxist theory. Rejecting orthodox Marxism but re- 
maining attuned to Marxist theory, they and others from different backgrounds 
were then influenced by the broader antiauthoritarian, antiracist, and feminist 
currents of the 1960s.*? As a result, Marxist theory was modified by an eclectic 
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and culturally oriented mix of social theory: revisionist Marxism, particularly 
Gramsci and the English historians Raymond Williams and E. P Thompson; the 
symbolic anthropology of Clifford Geertz, Victor Turner, and others; and most 
recently poststructural literary theories. The implications of this last influence— 
poststructural literary theory—are complex, and I will return to them shortly, 
but on one level the view of language as hegemonic yet broken, contradictory, 
and open to reconstruction by its speakers reinforced both the Gramscian cri- 
tique and pluralist reconfiguration of American culture already underway in so- 
cial-cultural historiography. | 

Moved by populist, socialist, and/or feminist political sympathies, social- 
cultural historians often valorized their subjects’ resistance to oppression and 
sturdy survival, or conversely, their victimization by oppressors.°° Using a sym- 
bolic anthropology that depicted culture as the primary realm of integration and 
meaning in peoples’ lives, these historians viewed culture as the site of indige- 
nous strength.?! This romantic tendency has been both accentuated and made 
more difficult with the increase in historical sophistication, egalitarian sensitivity 
to each historical subject, and the poststructuralist valorization not simply of 
differences but of difference, with its fear of essentializing any category. Because 
racial, ethnic, class, and gender identities crosscut each other, sometimes sup- 
porting and sometimes contradicting other identities, historians have been 
pushed to an increasingly atomized level of analysis. At the same time they strove 
to maintain the conceptual and moral integrity of social-cultural groups.°? 

These historians nonetheless expressed the ambition to reconfigure all of 
American or Western history on the basis of the social-cultural history of the 
dispossessed. They brought with them progressive narratives of history that 
might effect such integration, derived from Marxism, feminist theories of patri- 
archy, and liberal/social democratic hybrids. While the politics of the 1960s had 
regenerated these progressive historical hopes, the political weakness of Marxism 
in the United States and the recent retreat of socialism and collapse of commu- 
nism around the world have made progressive narratives difficult to sustain. At 
the same time, the romantic current in the social-cultural enterprise, the determi- 
nation that those who have, by some standards, lost in life will not lose in histori- 
ography, makes it difficult to plot a narrative that leaves the subjects of social 
history undiminished. Herbert Gutman, for example, in 1981 quoted T. S. Eliot's 
Christian imagery of redemption, and thereby the mythic basis of both Marxist 
and American history, when he called for “a new synthesis . . . that incorporates 
and then transcends the new history” of blacks, the working class, and women.” 
In his own work on labor history, however, unlike his model E. P Thompson, 
Gutman was unable to achieve a Marxist-like synthesis that would sustain a pro- 
gressive history of the American working class.** 

Increasing disillusion with liberal politics and the liberal state has taken a 
heavy toll on liberal proposals for reintegration as well. Thus Thomas Bender has 
suggested that a synthetic history of the United States could be written around 
the idea of the civic sphere, developed by Jurgen Habermas and others, “as an 
arena for the play of cultures and interests in society and the product of that 
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play.” But his proposal was immediately met with criticism of the structural con- 
straints on that civic “arena” and of the hierarchical premise of civic culture as 
“core” and social-cultural life as “periphery.”°? 

So the progressive narratives of American and Western history promised by 
social theory have remained elusive. Nonetheless, the social-cultural history of 
the dispossessed has had a major impact on the practice of historiography in the 
United States, more so than that of social science history or modernization the- 
ory. The relatively decentralized university system and the conjunction of 1960s 
politics with the opening of academic careers to women, African-Americans, and 
the children of immigrants swept this new history rapidly through the discipline. 
Grounding their work in the accepted scholarly standards of the profession and 
showing that agency—and with it, politics—operates at all levels of society and 
culture, the social-cultural historians succeeded in multiplying the subjects of 
historiography and revising traditional topics.°° 

If we step back for a moment to compare the new histories of the last three 
decades with Annales historiography, we can see that in many ways they have 
followed similar paths.°’ Like Annales historiography, American new histories 
entered into a “dialogue between history and the social sciences” that looked for 
the social-cultural structures and processes at work beneath the level of political 
events. Especially among the social science historians and modernizationists, that 
dialogue included the adoption of formal social scientific theories and methodol- 
ogies. Most often, however, both American historians and Annalistes have bor- 
rowed questions, approaches, and techniques less formally. Working eclectically 
to suit the needs of their empirical data, they have brought multiple dimensions 
of analysis to bear on their studies. That loose and eclectic mode of operation 
often reflects historians’ superficial engagement with social theory, but it also 
follows from their preference for empirical richness and complexity.°° On both 
sides of the Atlantic, the new histories are now less driven by their original pro- 
grammatic intentions, and—as historiography has multiplied—less by theory 
than historiography.” 

There are also distinct differences between Annales historiography and the 
American new histories. The Annales emphasis on the longue durée has suited the 
French national temper far better than the American.® The longue durée focuses 
on the structural conditions that constrain human action, while American social 
thought, even in the truncated form of behaviorism, has tended to assume volun- 
tarism. Social-cultural historians in the United States have tried to show how 
even ordinary people construct their own lives. The longue durée in France is also 
an alternative to progress, while American new histories have at least hoped to 
reestablish a sense of progress, whether the progress of a genuine historical sci- 
ence, or the progress inscribed in the middle-range theories of American social 
science, or the narratives of American and Western progress provided by Marxist 
and liberal social theory. It is indicative of that difference that the Annales pro- 
gram of “total” history has moved in recent years away from global ambitions to 
emphasize depth within a smaller compass, while many social-cultural historians 
in the United States have moved in the other direction, calling for larger narrative 
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syntheses or, in Charles Tilly's terms, analyses of “big structures, large processes, 
huge comparisons.”°! 

The hallmark of post-sixties historiography in the United States, however, is 
the social-cultural history of dispossessed groups. And here, of course, is a major 
difference from Annales historiography. If French historians recovered the social 
experience and mentalité of the peasantry and marginaux, American historians 
focused specifically on women, the working class, and the diverse racial and 
ethnic groups that compose American society. When we move from the social- 
cultural history of the dispossessed to the newer cultural history that has formed 
in its wake, the difference is even more striking. A principal catalyst of that new 
cultural history is poststructural literary theory that originated in France, but 
given its emphasis on discontinuity and the fragmentary, it has influenced Amer- 
ican rather than French historiography. 


The newer histories of culture, gender, race, and postcolonialism enact an alli- 
ance with the humanities rather than the social sciences, a shift in alliance linked 
to the declining fortunes of positivism just as historicism and theories of language 
were gaining new philosophical stature.© The theories that have influenced these 
newer histories are—roughly speaking—postmodern: anti-foundationalist phi- 
losophies and poststructural literary theories that examine the linguistic con- 
struction of reality.°? In the American academy, language and texts have generally 
come to be understood as products of history, but postmodern theory embraces 
a radical historicism. It pushes the qualitative difference of the past to the point 
of discontinuity, leading the historian to look for breaks and fissures that have 
been glossed over by previous historiography and to show how historical forms 
are at every moment produced and reproduced. Radical discontinuity also means 
radical contextualism. Not only are there no transcendental or natural kinds em- 
bedded in history that persist through time, there are no “historical individuals,” 
no self-acting, holistic historical entities such as stages, nations, classes, intellec- 
tual disciplines, or selves. Like the “natural” categories of race and sex, these too 
are held to be discontinuous social-cultural constructions whose fissures and 
reproduction must be disclosed. 

Postmodern theories found a welcome audience among social-cultural histo- 
rians of the dispossessed who were already studying culture and already becom- 
ing self-critical about their historical categories. Through work in anthropology, 
particularly Geertz’s textualization of culture, they were prepared for a view of 
culture as a system of signs.® The new theory encouraged them to go beyond the 
separate histories of groups to the social-cultural conventions or codes of gender, 
race, class, and ethnicity that define those groups. As a result postmodern theory 
has helped to catalyze an explosion of new historical energies. Women’s history, 
already the most innovative sector of social-cultural history, was reenergized by 
the study of gender.°° Gender and race became major categories of analysis, to be 
applied not only to women and people of color but to the white race and the male 
gender.°’ New topics emerged that drew on the methods and perspectives of 
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postmodern theory, such as the body, time, and postcolonial experience. And 
cultural history, including the study of popular culture, became a fast-growing 
frontier of historical investigation. 

Postmodern theory also found an audience among intellectual historians. Dur- 
ing the 1970s, intellectual historians had felt challenged by the new social history 
to defend their focus on elites and on ideas that seemed to float free of concrete 
social realities.’ In a variety of efforts to rethink the basis of their practice, they 
drew on Collingwood, speech-act theory, and Kuhn’s historical theory of science 
to argue that actions and social formations are inseparable from their meanings 
and that meanings are produced by speakers and writers engaged in a social 
enterprise. As a result of this work, intellectual historians in the United States 
began to think of their subject less as “ideas” than as the collective enterprise that 
shaped them. David Hollinger described that enterprise as the discourse of intel- 
lectuals and the term discourse was adopted by others, though it could mean a 
variety of things. Hollinger urged that discourses centered on questions. Others 
applied the term to J. G. A. Pocock’s historical languages, paradigms, and tradi- 
tions, and still others to looser connections of ideas and metaphors. Michel Fou- 
cault’s understanding of discourse, with its emphasis on the linguistic construc- 
tion of experience as an exercise of power, both reinforced and altered historians’ 
use of the term.”° The interest in the social construction of meanings that drew 
American intellectual historians toward discourse could also draw them toward 
the study of culture. The new cultural history was formed as both social and 
intellectual historians converged on the importance of culture and began to ex- 
plore postmodern methods of analysis.” 

Postmodern theories thus originate in different intellectual territory from the 
social theories we considered earlier. On one level, postmodern theories extend 
deeper into the historians hermeneutic realm the structural elaboration of his- 
toricism that has been going on since early in the twentieth century. They insert 
into language and culture the structuralist concern with power: their interest is 
in how linguistic codes and systems construct subjectivity; they prefer spacial 
metaphors that make abstract linguistic and cultural phenomena concrete. Yet on 
another level, these poststructural theories move in a profoundly different direc- 
tion from the global theories of progress and the analytical theories of structure 
and process that previously have been employed to stabilize the uncertainties of 
modern history. In postmodern theories, it is precisely the structural element, the 
constructed character of all texts and linguistic categories, that make them un- 
stable. In this view, the social-theoretical narratives of progress and fixed theoret- 
ical categories like class and culture, by their normative inclusive character, deny 
their own fictionality and instability and thereby distort the creative possibilities 
of the present and future.” 

There are good reasons for the special appeal of postmodern theory in the 
United States. The twentieth century's brutalities and the inchoate condition of 
the contemporary world have stunned without entirely banishing the deep re- 
serve of liberal faith in America. The political tendency of postmodernism is 
individualistic and pluralistic, if not anarchistic, motivated by fear of the mono- 
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lithic social order it locates in modernity.’? Such a fear has deep roots in the 
ambivalent American individualism analyzed by Tocqueville. Since the postwar/ 
Cold War decade, an important segment of American social thinkers and new 
historians have mobilized against similar threats to individual freedom, first in 
the form of a “soft totalitarianism” and then, on the New Left, the cultural hege- 
mony exerted by capitalism.’ The fear of a monolithic social order leads 
postmodernists toward liberal and radical versions of individualistic, pluralist 
politics. It also leads toward the realm of culture, a prime contemporary site of 
contestation between individual freedom and social constraint. Postmodern the- 
ory can thus express both the uncertainties of the present and deeply ingrained 
political impulses. It is no accident that in concluding her introduction to the 
new cultural history, Lynn Hunt asked playfully, “Are we headed here for a 
‘comic’ ending in literary terms? An ending that promises reconciliation of all 
contradictions and tensions in the pluralist manner most congenial to American 
historians?””° 

How postmodern theory will play itself out in American historiography is an 
open question. Decentralization and specialization give academic disciplines in 
the United States enormous power to absorb and disarm disruptive innovations. 
Indeed, these theories have not yet penetrated very deeply into the historical 
profession; even those areas most strongly affected, like women’s history and 
cultural history, are only partially shaped by them.’© Unlike earlier social theories 
that provided historians with useful and reassuring tools, the tools of postmodern 
theory carry with them epistemological burdens. Social theory attacked the epis- 
temological doubt that had been an undercurrent in the discipline since the 
1920s, strengthening the historian’s authoritative claim to discover what really 
happened. Postmodern theory questions that claim and urges the historian to 
examine doubt in her text. Social theory helped stabilize the uncertainties of 
twentieth-century history and of historical interpretation. Postmodern theory 
urges that these uncertainties be acknowledged and creatively magnified. To 
date, intellectual historians are more cognizant of these issues than others; many 
in the discipline have been scared off by a political attack on postmodern theory 
that caricatures its most radical implications. However, American historians who 
have made use of poststructural theories show no inclination to accept the reduc- 
tion of all experience to textuality or of all narrative to fiction. On the contrary, 
most have argued that experience remains a viable category apart from textuality 
and that their constructed narratives produce warrantable knowledge.”’ 

Just as American new historians and Annalistes used social theory loosely and 
eclectically and stopped short of the point at which historical values would be 
threatened, a similar outcome is likely for postmodern theories. Most historians 
will be more interested in reaping the empirical harvest of this new perspective 
than in facing or resolving its epistemological dilemmas. Nor is it likely that the 
focus on language and culture will eclipse all other approaches to history. Rich 
veins of structural analysis and social history are still productive, and social theo- 
rists themselves are exploring postmodern theories, reconfiguring what has been 
sharply separated as “social” and “cultural.”’® Again it is noteworthy that Lynn 
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Hunt has already voiced regret at the absence of social theory from new works in 
cultural history.” 

Postmodern theory nonetheless contributes to a new kind of alliance between 
history and neighboring disciplines, a process foreshadowed in the transforma- 
tion of the SSHA. What is happening in the United States is not a partnership of 
the sort forecast by the new historians of 1912 or 1950, nor the Annales model 
of an integration of other perspectives within the master discipline of history. 
Rather it is the diffusion of historicism across disciplinary boundaries into the 
humanities and social sciences, producing works that are recognizably historicist 
yet recognizably different in aproach. American historians are increasingly con- 
scious of these historical works as well as the theory being produced in adjacent 
disciplines.®° Historians’ special authority may, of course, disperse along with the 
diffusion of their outlook.®' Yet a common, if variegated, allegiance to historicism 
could allow the human sciences and humanities to function more like the natural 
sciences, where the assurance of a common approach allows researchers to follow 
their problems across disciplinary lines. In either case, this new alliance between 
history and theory promises again to reshape the writing of history in the United 
States. 
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In 1940, the African-American intellectual and political activist W. E. B. Du Bois 
described in Dusk of Dawn his intellectual odyssey of fifty-odd years. He noted 
that upon his graduation from Harvard in the 1890s, he had thought of “[t]he 
Negro problem [as] a matter of systematic investigation and intelligent under- 
standing. The world was thinking wrong about race, because it did not know. 
The ultimate evil was stupidity. The cure for it was knowledge based on scientific 
investigation.” Consequently, he decided to address the problem by studying 
“the facts, any and all facts, ... and by measurement and comparison and re- 
search, work up to any valid generalization which I could.” But soon “there cut 
across this plan which I had as a scientist, a red ray which could not be ignored. 
... a poor Negro in central Georgia, Sam Hose, had killed his landlord’s wife. I 
wrote out a careful and reasoned statement concerning the evident facts and 
started down to the Atlanta Constitution office, . . . I did not get there. On the way 
news met me: Sam Hose had been lynched, and they said that his knuckles were 
on exhibition at a grocery store farther down on Mitchell Street, along which I 
was walking. ... I turned back to the University. I began to turn aside from my 
work.”? 

Much like Du Bois, we—scholars and laypersons alike—are still frustrated by 
our continuing incapacity to explain racism or most racial phenomena. Indeed, 
our intellectual problems are not unlike those Du Bois confronted almost a cen- 
tury ago: Is racism a phenomenon best understood as caused by misinformation 
and ignorance or by deep irrational urges and psychological dysfunction? Or 
more precisely, perhaps: we have made some progress in explaining the origins 
of racism, but not its reproduction. There is a growing consensus that the ori- 
gins of racism are linked with the advent of modernity; that is, to developments 
in the aftermath of European overseas expansion and colonization in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries.* Thus we have come to understand racism not as some- 
thing “transhistorical” or “epiphenomenal,” something outside normal historical 
and social processes, but as social creations under determinate historical circum- 
stances.* But even as the concepts of race and racism have become thus histori- 
cized, our notions of racism—in historical literature as well as in lay thought— 
remain in many other respects stubbornly naturalized. Even some of the best 
historical literature and some of the more prominent historical treatments of 
America’s racial history written since 1960 illustrate the intellectual difficul- 
ties we confront. That is to say, very often they offer insightful, sometimes subtle, 
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and potentially illuminating examinations of the development of racial ideas, of 
the “historical” determination of racial phenomena, and even of the “social 
construction” of racial concepts, only to regress to forms of explanation that are 
at their core often functionalist, occasionally reductionist, and sometimes even 
biologistic. 

Indeed, explaining racist phenomena confronts contemporary social theory 
with some of its most profound challenges, intellectual and political. It puts in 
play some of the crucial issues we confront in attempting to elaborate a social 
theory adequate to contemporary society. It illuminates especially our difficulty 
in reconciling materialist with symbolic/discursive approaches to explaining so- 
cial phenomena, and of determining the locus and nature of their interaction or 
fit. It exposes a fundamental discontinuity between most behavioral explanations 
sited at the individual level of human experience and those at the level of society 
and social forces. 

Obviously these intellectual problems are neither exclusively American nor 
distinctively the province of historians. Indeed, many of our key insights into 
strategies of explanation for racial phenomena come from social scientists other 
than historians, or historians other than Americans.* Nonetheless, national histo- 
riographies of racism are in some respects quite divergent. British, French, Ger- 
man, and Brazilian discussions of race, for example, have developed very differ- 
ently, with different objects of study, prompted by different political and social 
concerns, and informed perhaps by different historical and intellectual trajec- 
tories. A thorough comparative examination of these distinctive national discus- 
sions is beyond the capacity of this—and perhaps any—brief paper to undertake, 
but even cursory, selective observations on some of the differences and similari- 
ties might be suggestive of the distinctive intellectual and institutional terrain on 
which the American historiography has flourished. 

Formal discussion of the problem of race in America, dating at least since 
Thomas Jefferson's Notes on the State of Virginia (1785), has from the start carried 
a certain concreteness, wherein the social history of settlement, nation building, 
and public policy were explicitly and inextricably linked to issues of racial identi- 
fications and distinctions within its own national territory. This has given a kind of 
prominence, even urgency to American discussions of race throughout its history 
that one finds among European scholars largely in the post-World War II era. 

Consequently, perhaps, race in America has acquired heretofore—for Europe- 
ans no less than for Americans—a kind of “exceptionalist” character; exception- 
ally rigid, pervasive, and violent. As with most “exceptionalist” assumptions, the 
notion that American racism was somehow unique rested on a very selective 
parsing of the historical record. Although American racism was profoundly 
shaped by the existence of slavery on its own soil, for example, European so- 
cieties were also thoroughly implicated in colonial slave regimes that strained 
their laws, their politics, and their social mores. As decolonized subjects have 
sought refuge in their respective metropoles in the post-World War II era, those 
repressed historical issues have also emerged—and with a vengeance. In Amer- 
ica, the land of immigrants, race relations have been indelibly marked by succes- 
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sive waves of white and nonwhite immigration, with each wave redefining the 
meaning of “race” or provoking new episodes of “racial” tension or both. But 
similar phenomena—of guest workers and ex-colonials—have stimulated re- 
examinations of race and immigration among European scholars in the late twen- 
tieth century that raise analytic problems comparable to the older American dis- 
cussions.’ In the longue-durée, therefore, European and American race relations 
may well reveal more convergence than divergence; America may be less the 
unique exemplary of the profound analytic difficulties Du Bois sketched almost 
a century ago than simply the earliest. 

It is true, nonetheless, that the historiographical trajectory of the American 
discourse on race has been shaped by its distinctive history. Slavery, the sectional 
controversy it gave rise to, and the Civil War that destroyed it have defined 
decisively America’s history and American historical studies. Despite their best 
efforts historians could never completely segregate race from these fundamental 
issues of national integrity. The issues raised by African-Americans were present, 
even when they themselves were invisible. Arguably this was less true for other 
victims of American racism, such as Native Americans, Mexican-Americans, and 
Asian-Americans, notwithstanding the clear importance of their respective his- 
tories in the formation of the American nation. For this reason, perhaps, the 
African-American experience has formed the template—rightly or wrongly—for 
studies of all other racializing experiences in America. For much the same reason, 
successive African-American movements for civil rights and cultural revival in the 
1960s and 1970s laid the basis for the reexamination of race and racism in Amer- 
ican historical scholarship. Since the 1960s, studies of slavery have focused much 
less on the traditional issues of sectional politics and southern nationalism than 
on the institutional and experiential qualities of slavery itself. Studies of eman- 
cipation and its aftermath now focus much less on arcane struggles among na- 
tional legislative factions than on the evolution of repressive social and economic 
systems. As a result of these trends, the African-American experience—especially 
their racial victimization—has emerged at center stage in the larger national his- 
torical experience. 

Recapturing the experience of racialized groups is not synonymous, however, 
with an explicit examination of racism as such. Thus the explanation of racial 
phenomena remains largely implicit in much of the historical literature on Afri- 
can-Americans, Native Americans, Mexican-Americans, and Asian-Americans. 
Rather than attempt a broad survey of the American historiography as such, 
therefore, I will focus on some of the major texts that have addressed the 
problematic of racism explicitly and that have deployed exemplary strategies of 
explanation. For our purposes the major approaches or paradigms for explaining 
racism can be effectively summarized under four rough headings: (1) an idealist 
paradigm, that is, the notion that racism is a consequence of racist ideas, a prod- 
uct of thought; (2) an economistic or materialist paradigm, the notion that racism 
is a function of economic exploitation or competition; (3) a psychological para- 
digm, that racism arises from pathologies in the unconscious and/or conscious 
minds of individuals; and (4) a cultural paradigm, that racism is an aspect of 
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specific cultural formations in a given society. Since these approaches are not 
mutually exclusive, any given explanation may rely on combinations of more 
than one or even all of them. But their separation allows for a clearer picture of 
how the “triggering mechanism” of race is envisioned in each. 


The Idealist Paradigm. The simplicity of the syllogism that racist ideas lead to 
racist actions is powerful and ubiquitous. It has provided the most common 
analytic framework for both popular and academic analyses of racism. As Du Bois 
explained, before the Sam Hose incident he, too, had been convinced that racism 
was simply a matter of ignorance and its solution required only new and better 
information and right thinking. In short, people had the wrong ideas about race, 
and they could simply be educated out of those ideas. The problem is that the 
exact causal relationship between ideas and behavior is not nearly as uncompli- 
cated as this argument assumes. Ideas are not autonomous but mediated by social 
structures and processes. 

One of the more comprehensive studies of this genre is Reginald Horsman’s 
Race and Manifest Destiny.° Horsman traces the evolution of racist ideas from 
European originators of Aryan and Anglo-Saxon myths of racial superiority to 
their descendants in America. He shows rather convincingly how various intel- 
lectual and political leaders took up or rediscovered elements of the old myths 
and rearticulated them in the new American context. The ideas of a great west- 
ward march of progress out of India and across the seas, of the need for racial 
purity, and so forth all found utility and resonance as justifications for enslaving 
Africans, exterminating Native Americans, and taking the land of Mexicans. 

But there is an almost studied ambiguity in Horsman’s discussion of historical 
causality. He seems on the mark when describing the very plasticity of European 
intellectual traditions that permitted “re-inventions” of those traditions in the 
Americas. The Irishman, for example, “a lazy, ragged, dirty Celt when he landed 
in New York,” would become “the vanguard of the energetic Anglo-Saxon peo- 
ple” once he reached California.’ But at other moments it is not entirely clear just 
what the explanatory status of “ideas” is. They appear at times to be nearly au- 
tonomous entities, nourished by—but not created by—historically specific social 
contexts. They are utilitarian, integral, and self-contained; they “fell,” they were 
“used,” they could “assuage.” 


The new [racial] ideas fell on fertile ground in the 1830s and 1840s. In a time of 
rapid growth and change, with its accompanying insecurities and dislocations, many 
Americans found comfort in the strength and status of distinguished racial heritage. 
The new racial ideology could be used to force new immigrants to conform to the 
prevailing political, economic, and social system, and it could also be used to justify 
the sufferings or deaths of blacks, Indians, or Mexicans. Feelings of guilt could be 
assuaged by assumptions of historical and scientific inevitability.® 


At times they are plastic ideological instruments consciously deployed to 
achieve certain political and material objectives—like Indian removal or the con- 
quest of Mexico. And yet again, they sometimes appear to arise out of individual 
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psychological needs, to be projections of and deflections from guilty consciences 
pursuing a not-so-manifest destiny. 

But even as Horsman demonstrates how preexisting racist ideas rationalized 
racial oppression and inequality in nineteenth-century America, his evidence also 
reveals how new ideas or new twists on old ideas developed out of particular 
ideological conjunctures and historical confrontations—in other words, in some 
instances the inequality and oppression came first. For example, Indians were 
seen as potentially white by Thomas Jefferson; they represented not savagery but 
innocence, an enduring emblem of nature and the wilderness Euro-Americans 
wanted to tame. Thus, in marked contrast with his ideas about Africans, Jefferson 
could urge a government policy designed to encourage Indians to be civilized 
and assimilated. With the growth of the cotton trade, however, other southerners 
came increasingly to see Indians as barriers to economic progress because they 
occupied some of the best cotton lands of the South. So under Andrew Jackson 
they were forcibly removed from these lands, many of them—like the Seminoles 
in Florida—with great violence and brutality. Concurrent with this expulsion 
there developed a strikingly different view of Indians: not natural but savage, not 
candidates for eventual assimilation but for extermination.’ 

Ideas, then, are not autonomous from material and political realities. In some 
instances they shape our behavior; in others they are altered in response to what 
we do. In still other cases they appear to have no relation at all to what we do. 
They are certainly relevant to any explanation of racism, but seem not in them- 
selves to be adequate explanations for racist phenomena. 


The Economistic Paradigm. At first blush, the brute realities of economic interests 
appear to offer a more reliable explanation of racist behavior. These are what Du 
Bois, referring to African-Americans, called the “rational, conscious determina- 
tion of white folk to oppress us.” Simply stated, it is in the clear economic interest 
of some people to oppress or discriminate against other people, and such eco- 
nomic oppression lies at the root of racial oppression more generally. 

There are two basic forms of this argument, however: one blames the ruling 
classes as cynical exploiters; another blames the white working class as vicious 
reactionaries to black competition. In the first case, the argument goes, it is in the 
interest of a ruling class to exploit a “racialized” workforce because the workers 
are less able to fight back, either because racism rationalizes or justifies their 
exploitation (slavery for example), or because they are divided from and against 
other workers and therefore become easier to control. In the second case white 
workers become the main oppressors because in a racially divided society the 
racial Other offers direct or potential competition for jobs and other economic 
resources and a vulnerable target for attack. 

There is little doubt that there are specific historical and contemporary situa- 
tions in which these explanations are especially powerful in explaining racist 
tensions and outbursts, but generally they offer unsatisfactory or incomplete ac- 
counts of either the original process of differentiation or its reproduction over 
time. Alexander Saxton'’s examination of white workers’ reaction to Chinese labor 
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in California is a case in point.'° The role of wealthy capitalists in the creation and 
manipulation of a racially segmented labor force is convincingly demonstrated, as 
are the lines of ethnic cleavage and hostility among the working class. But con- 
fronting the questions of why Asians were singled out as the “racial” Other (rather 
than Irishmen or other “benighted” Europeans as found at various moments in 
the Northeast), and how the system reproduced itself once the original cause was 
no longer relevant, Saxton turns to political and ideological domains. As he notes 
at one point in concluding the narrative: “Entanglement of an economic conflict 
over contract labor with older ideological and organizational cleavages precluded 
any single or simple solution.”"? 

Examining economic forces and structural contexts is essential to understand- 
ing how a racialized social order is constituted; how, for example, those Euro- 
American and Asian-American workers were brought into an arena of conflict in 
the first place. But once the precipitating economic cause or friction is removed, 
why does racism continue to be reproduced in the society? Once Africans or 
Asians or Mexicans cease to be an important reservoir of labor—as slaves, share- 
croppers, or cheap industrial workers—why does racial hostility continue and in 
fact often increase? These questions cannot be answered by analyses that simply 
reduce race to class. For most of the nineteenth century certainly the competition 
blacks posed to “white” jobs was not proportionate to the violent responses of 
white workers—at least not in the Northeast, where African-American workers 
were few in number and largely excluded from growth industries.” And clearly, 
all groups who are economically exploited or economic competitors are not 
thought of or treated the same. As Du Bois observed bitterly in the early 1930s, 
whites as well as blacks were attacked for being scabs and strikebreakers, but the 
white scabs were attacked to scare them off or recruit them into the unions; the 
black scabs were attacked to kill them.’? 

Edmund S. Morgan's explanation of the development of slavery and racism in 
colonial Virginia represents a more subtle model for integrating materialist and 
ideological analyses to explain racist phenomena. In addressing that perennial 
chestnut of which came first, racism or slavery, Morgan argues convincingly that 
whatever the racial attitudes or prejudices of white planters in seventeenth- 
century Virginia, their actual treatment of African and white labor was not nearly 
so differentiated as it would become in the late colonial period. The transforma- 
tion in their attitudes and treatment he traces to material and demographic 
changes in the colony. Africans were reduced to slavery when the life expectancy 
of workers increased to a point where it was profitable to own a slave for life as 
opposed to an indentured servant for a term of years; and when the political and 
military pressure exerted on the colony by a growing (longer-living) sector of 
landless white ex-indentured servants made it safer to subjugate Africans to slav- 
ery than to hire more white laborers.'* 

But although Morgan successfully explains the differential treatment of white 
and black labor and the origins of slavery and racism, an argument of this form 
will not explain why and how the system reproduced itself throughout another 
century of slavery, through another half century of sharecropping, through wage- 
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labor in the twentieth century, down to the late twentieth century when black 
labor has become increasingly redundant. Again, no effective explanation can 
exclude the linkage between racial thought and practice and the changes in ma- 
terial and economic life, but that alone is inadequate to a full explanation of 
racism’s development or its maturity. Again, after conceding the reasons for the 
original sin—the actions that marked and institutionalized the difference be- 
tween white and black—how do we explain Sam Hose’s broken and dismem- 
bered body? 


The Psychological Paradigm. In his dissatisfaction with the inadequacy of both 
idealist and materialist explanations for “the red ray” that crossed his path, Du 
Bois turned to what he called “age-long complexes sunk now largely to uncon- 
scious habit and irrational urges.” The unconscious and the “irrational” fall 
within the province of psychological explanations, and most of the most promi- 
nent historical works drawing on this approach to explain racism have empha- 
sized some variant of Freudian analysis.’° In its general form, as found in histori- 
cal studies, the psychological argument is that personal anxieties produced in 
individual human beings are evaded by projecting them onto an object of aggres- 
sion, an outsider. Thus the common causal triad runs: “repression,” “projection,” 
“oppression.” 

One influential example of the direct application of such a psychological anal- 
ysis to the history of racism in America is the work of Joel Kovel. Although not a 
historian, Kovel makes explicit much of the analytical apparatus many historians 
employ. He argues, among other things, that the “natural” association of black- 
ness with dirt and excrement together with sexual anxieties stemming from our 
childhood development—if unresolved—will be projected onto black people as 
objects of fantasy and invention, and that this helps explain racist impulses.'° 

Although Kovel goes on to attempt to relate these purely individual traumas 
to the larger social and cultural orders, the latter appear to be mere metaphor- 
ical extensions to the social level of individual-level, psychological traits. As 
such, Kovel’s explanation exposes one of the biggest hurdles for all such expla- 
nations—how does one use individual-level phenomena to explain social-level 
behaviors? The only answer—usually implicit—is that the social is merely an 
ageregate of the individual; ergo, a sick society is merely a collection of sick 
individuals. 

There is reason to doubt that this particular image of the connection between 
individual and social phenomena actually works. In fact, it is more persuasive 
that the social forms the individual rather than the other way around. The other 
major problem is that purely psychological approaches tend to naturalize racist 
behavior; that is, the psychological mechanisms described in child development 
theories are generalized over all times, peoples, and places. As such, they become 
in reality (or function) like biological explanations.'’ So in a period where we 
have finally come to see race as socially constructed rather than biological, we are 
asked to reverse field and explain racism in terms of innate human processes. 
Although Kovel and other proponents of such approaches would not deny that 
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social structures shaped individual psychologies, their explanations do not ex- 
plain the exact relation between these two levels and thus imply a psychoanalyti- 
cal remedy for racial ills. The implications of this for any theory of social change 
and for any effort to change society are very discouraging, to say the least. 

Winthrop Jordan’s White over Black, which attempts to explain the origins of 
American racism, reflects some of the conceptual and analytical difficulties en- 
countered in the historical application to racial phenomena of the typical psy- 
chological approach.!® Much like Kovel, Jordan locates racism’s origins in the 
derogatory attitudes that white people had toward blackness long before they 
encountered Africans. These attitudes were reflected in their language, which 
was emotionally coded to denigrate anything dark or black, and in the formation 
of their sexual personalities, whereby repressed fantasies were projected onto 
blacks. Thus the Elizabethan Englishmen’s sexual anxieties and guilt, projected 
onto West Africans, gave shape to racial “attitudes,” which were passed on to 
their English and American descendants. But since the subsequent generations, 
like Thomas Jefferson’, appear to have reproduced the original racist ideas in 
strikingly similar ways to the Elizabethans, history becomes more a backdrop for 
than a factor in the process Jordan describes. 

As with other psychological explanations, Jordan's suffers from a lack of clarity 
as to the exact connection between the individual pathologies and the social 
action they purport ultimately to describe and explain. Jordan attempts to get 
around the problem by invoking parallel economic and social developments: that 
is, that Africans were enslaved because they were needed to work American sugar 
and cotton plantations; that English psychological pathologies regarding race 
were exacerbated or stimulated by societywide cultural anxieties during the age 
of discovery, and so forth. But in his explanatory schemes, all these phenomena 
are largely peripheral to and certainly are not the driving force behind the devel- 
opment of racist thought and action. Thus time and time again Jordan resorts to 
the sheer shock effect that the African’s color purportedly excited and its reso- 
nance at the deepest levels of white psyches.’” This has the effect of “naturalizing” 
the process and thus cuts against his otherwise commendable efforts to histori- 
cize it. Consequently, despite his gestures toward material or sociological expla- 
nations, Jordan's analysis relies at its base on the mechanism of differentiation 
and projection found in individual, unconscious minds, that is, on their innate 
properties. We are left with the inference, for example, after the long exploration 
of Thomas Jefferson's psychosexual problems, that we need only project Jeffer- 
son's mind onto a larger screen to have the American mind, or at least the white 
male version of it. 

How then do we get from the individual to the social level of analysis? Clearly 
the kind of structural analyses necessarily involved in any economic or material- 
ist explanation tend to rely too much on rational-conscious motivations, or they 
downplay human agency and become too schematic, even deterministic. Also, 
such approaches cannot account for the irrational, the unconscious aspects so 
prevalent in the long history of race in America. Psychological explanations, on 
the other hand, can be enlightening about how racial notions function in individ- 
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ual pathology but seem incapable of explaining collective acts, except as aggre- 
gates of individual tendencies. In either form, deterministic schemes lose contin- 
gency and complexity, a sense of historical development, and racism tends again 
to become naturalized. What is needed, then, are explanations that are symmetri- 
cal at both levels—that is, where the connections between individual thought, 
belief, and action can be related to or explained in relation to societywide phe- 
nomena and vice versa. 


The Cultural Paradigm. My notion of a “cultural paradigm” is a loosely framed 
scaffolding over a broad terrain. By this rubric 1 intend to convey some sense of 
works that share certain premises: Racism is a product of historically specific 
social formations. It is neither exogenous to the society (i.e., coming from the 
outside) nor reducible to or the effect of something else (like class). Rather it is a 
part of a given culture, often in some sense, simultaneously a product of the 
culture and producing that culture. (Indeed, one of the dangers of some variants 
of this approach is that they tend to totalize racial phenomena or culture or 
both).”° 

Ronald Takaki’ Iron Cages is one of the more stimulating and provocative early 
works within this genre. Takaki attempts to locate the development of mature 
American racism in the evolution of American culture during the nineteenth 
century. The American Revolution ruptured the moorings that held the former 
British colonists to a secure sense of self, place, and destiny, even as it freed them 
to pursue their manifest destiny of material and geographical expansion. In the 
absence of aristocratic hierarchies, social relations were more thoroughly medi- 
ated by the market, which allocated assessment of spiritual value and self-worth 
as well as material rewards and punishment. Material and moral success now 
depended transparently on self-discipline and self-denial. Drawing on Max 
Weber, Takaki argues that such a social regime must perforce foster repressed 
anxieties and guilt, the outlet for which was projection onto the colored minori- 
ties, who were deemed to harbor all the repressed sins of the white Other. 


In the North and the South, the racial ideology of the black “child/savage,” in its 
emphasis on the need to develop self-restraint and accumulate goods, complemented 
the ideology of capitalism and gave specific support to Jacksonian individualism and 
enterprise. .. . [T]he black “child/savage” represented what whites thought they were 
not, and more importantly—what they must not become. . . . In the total structure of 
American society, racial and class developments interpenetrated each other. White 
over black had an organic relationship to class divisions and conflicts forming within 
white society.*! 


Although the structure of Takaki’s argument is very similar to that within the 
psychological paradigm, its substance and media are less psychological than cul- 
tural. Culture spawns and sustains political, economic, and social institutions; it 
is also the product of such institutions. Indeed, Takaki conflates culture with 
ideology, defining it as “a shared set of ideas, images, values, and assumptions 
about human nature and society,” and his access to it is through the cultural 
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productions of the elite, what he calls “the culture-makers.”*” Thus the problems 
raised by Takaki’ analysis are general to this genre of historical explanation.”? 
What is the relation between culture and material life? Indeed, just what is cul- 
ture? What is ideology—and its relation to culture and material life? How can we 
most usefully think about the nature of hegemony and agency, or the roles of 
elites and masses in shaping racial phenomena? 

In sorting out these questions as they emerge in the historiographical literature 
on race, it might be useful to recognize the distinctions between and the inter- 
dependence of the three concepts: culture, ideology, and discourse. Although 
there are many possible definitions of these concepts, for our purposes culture 
might be taken quite simply as the way we live, or rather the practices by which 
we live (doing); ideology as the way we understand how we live (knowing); and 
discourse as the way we communicate those understandings (making known). 
The cultural is intimately linked to both our material and nonmaterial lives—our 
economy, our various power structures, our technologies, as well as our social 
and spiritual life. It involves all those systems that mediate our relations with 
other human beings and with the natural world. The ideological comprehends all 
the ways in which we understand, mentally order and reorder, manipulate, or 
visualize those dense systems or webs of interrelationships. The discursive in- 
vokes that complex system of symbols by which we code and thus are able to 
transmit what we know and what we feel. As such it is an essential window onto 
the ideological and the cultural landscape. It not only reflects meaning but cre- 
ates it by forging new connections, metaphorical associations, and so forth. And 
most important, it is not just the language or verbal system but includes a whole 
array of nonverbal signs and symbols as well. All three concepts, then, are social 
and collective as well as individual. Without the individual level, they are de- 
prived of life; without the social level, they are deprived of meaningful effect.** 
All three are connected in complex ways, therefore, but should not be conflated. 

Some of the most recent work on racial and class formation in nineteenth- 
century America has begun to approach this more complex level of discussion.*° 
In Wages of Whiteness, for example, David Roediger has demonstrated how 
“whiteness” and “blackness” were mutually constituted within the selfsame pro- 
cess by which a white working class was formed in nineteenth-century America. 
Although Roediger’s analysis bears a family resemblance to Takaki’ of that same 
period, in Roediger’s story the culture of white workers is not simply the artifact 
or by-product of white elite hegemony. White workers were subject to stresses 
and strains imposed by economic transformations raining down from above, but 
they also made their own decisions, adjustments, and mistakes. They created a 
vibrant vernacular language, lively popular theater, and street parades that were 
democratic outlets for their joys and grievances. But these same forms of dis- 
course, culture, and ideology demeaned and stigmatized blacks—and often fos- 
tered direct physical attacks upon them. Most demeaning of all, perhaps, was 
blackface minstrelsy, which constituted at once a cultural institution, an ideolog- 
ical production, and a set of discursive practice that would stretch well into the 
twentieth century.*° 
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What Roediger’s work—and the work of others along similar lines—suggests, 
therefore, are the ways that race and rascism might be comprehended histori- 
cally; that is to say that they are not just socially constructed but are historical 
processes as well. Humans make race, to paraphrase Marx, but they are not free 
to make it in any old way they please. The constraints within and the givens with 
which they construct racial meanings are not biological but historical, including 
the material conditions that history fashions. An historicized, social process al- 
lows space for agency and choice at the individual level, yet individual behavior 
does not arise out of some naturalized psychological processes but is “deter- 
mined” in the arena of social relations. 

Furthermore, this approach suggests that we need to conceptualize racist prac- 
tice in relation to all manner of other ordinary human intellectual, cultural, and 
social practices. Thus racism is not seen simply as some kind of abnormality, 
outside the realm of ordinary affairs, a historical wrong turn. Produced in the 
social world, its potential is ever present. Recognition of all this might displace 
the persistent tendency to biologize race and the reaction to race, locating both 
somehow in our genetic makeup. To say that these phenomena are profoundly 
historical is also to attempt to reconcile constraint with volition, and the ideolog- 
ical with the material. 

What the historiography of racism in American history suggests, therefore, is 
that an effective analysis of racial phenomena must be at once psychological and 
sociological, material and nonmaterial. This is not to suggest some mere eclectic 
mix of approaches, however, but a reconceptualization of the very meaning of 
individual action, that under certain circumstances the dichotomies between in- 
dividual and social, material and nonmaterial are false ones. Individual prefer- 
ences, values, ideas, behaviors have meaning only in a social context; they are 
constituted out of the social and are in large measure the effects of relations of 
power. Put another way, the multiple exercises of power create the individual; 
and individual subjects are both the objects of power and its conduits. Thus how 
we understand—and explain—racism depends very much on how we under- 
stand social action more generally; and how we understand social action in gen- 
eral will be powerfully informed by how we understand racial phenomena. 
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Crévecoeurs Question 


HISTORICAL WRITING ON 
IMMIGRATION, ETHNICITY, 
AND NATIONAL IDENTITY 


PHILIP GLEASON 


THE STUDY of immigration and ethnic groups in the United States, as John Higham 
observed in 1982, “has long been an expression of a fundamental debate over the 
nature of American society.” Thanks to the renewal of large-scale immigration in 
the past thirty years, and to the recent emergence of “multiculturalism” as a way 
of understanding American society, we are now in the midst of a particularly 
intense phase of that debate. But the basic issue was formulated as a question 
more than two centuries ago. In his Letters from an American Farmer (1782), 
J. Hector St. John de Crévecoeur asked, “What then is the American, this new 
man?” Today, we would use gender-inclusive language, and speak perhaps of 
“identity,” but the same underlying question fuels the debate: “What does it mean 
to be an American?” 

Immigration figured prominently in Crévecoeur’s treatment of the question, 
and he gave it a very definite answer. The favorable conditions that obtained in 
American society—most notably, freedom and material well-being—were, he as- 
serted, “melting” European newcomers of diverse backgrounds into a “new race 
of men” which was destined to achieve great things. This optimistically assimi- 
lationist interpretation of American nationality, though challenged by Know- 
Nothing nativism in the 1850s, dominated American thinking on the subject for 
a century. By 1900, however, immigration was widely regarded as a major social 
problem, and a movement to restrict it had come into being. After World War I, 
immigration was cut back sharply by the passage of laws that embodied invidious 
racial assumptions about the intrinsic worth of different nationality groups and 
whether they were “assimilable”—that is, whether they had it in them to become 
real Americans. From the midtwenties, when restriction took effect in earnest, 
until 1965, when a new law changed the basis of American policy, immigration 
seemed a thing of the past. Since then, it has come back strongly as a social reality 
and an issue of public policy. 

Our concern in this essay is with the way professional historians have dealt 
with immigration, and (implicitly if not explicitly) with its relation to American 
national identity. The subject can be divided into four chronological phases, the 
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opening and closing dates of which are of course somewhat arbitrary. The first 
period begins with the founding year of the American Historical Association and 
ends with the appearance of the first general history of American immigration 
written by a professional historian. 


THE PREHISTORY OF IMMIGRATION HISTORIOGRAPHY, 1884—1926 


It is a striking coincidence that history established itself as a professional aca- 
demic discipline at roughly the same time the “immigration problem” became a 
significant policy issue. Even more striking is the fact that professional historians 
paid almost no attention to immigration, either as an area of research or as a 
contemporary social problem. Only forty-nine doctoral dissertations on matters 
related to immigration were written between 1885 and 1920, and students of 
history produced less than a third of this meager total. Edward N. Saveth, who 
wrote the standard work on the subject, says that the first two generations of 
professional historians either passed over immigration in silence or “treated it as 
a sort of historiographic hangnail.”? 

Preoccupied in the post—Civil War years with the theme of national unifica- 
tion, historians of that era focused on the nation as a whole, giving special atten- 
tion to the constitutional and political aspects of national development. This 
helps explain why immigration seemed to them a side issue, but their attitude 
was surely reinforced by the fact that they were themselves of “old American 
stock” and took it for granted that the Anglo-Saxon or (in Henry Adams’ case) 
Norman strains were the ones that really counted in the making of America. 
Looking back on their work from the perspective of the 1990s, one might say that 
their outlook implicitly betrayed something of the “filiopietism” for which Saveth 
reproached the “amateur” (i.e., nonprofessional) historians of the day, who, along 
with social scientists, produced most of what was written on immigration, but 
who wrote as more or less militant champions of the ethnic groups whose stories 
they were telling. Saveth did not take note of filiopietistic tendencies on the part 
of mainstream historians. The reason, perhaps, was that though he lamented 
their neglecting immigration, he shared the academic professionals’ conviction 
that the national story constituted the larger whole into which subsidiary reports 
on the place of immigrants in American life were to be fitted.’ However that may 
be, we must postpone further discussion of filiopietism lest we get ahead of our 
own story. 

After the turn of the century, historians’ work reflected in an incidental way 
the prevailing concern about immigration as a social problem, but the most ex- 
plicit discussion by a leading historian, Frederick Jackson Turner, was confined 
to a series of newspaper articles that were largely descriptive in nature. Except 
for a book by the labor economist-cum-historian John R. Commons (who is 
not included among the professionals discussed by Saveth), they did not make 
extended contributions to the discussion. The same is true of the racialist as- 
sumptions so prevalent among commentators on the immigration problem— 
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historians may have accepted racialism, but they were not the leaders in elaborat- 
ing or promoting it. Elsewhere on the conceptual front, new terms of discourse 
were introduced that have retained their prominence to the present day, most 
notably “melting pot” and “cultural pluralism.” Neither was introduced by a his- 
torian. The playwright Israel Zangwill put the first in circulation; the social phi- 
losopher Horace Kallen, the second.* 

None of the general histories of immigration appearing in those years was 
written by a professional historian; a social worker, Edith Abbott, edited the most 
important collections of documents; and the best known studies of individual 
groups were done by nonhistorians. Consider three books that merit being called 
classics: Our Slavic Fellow Citizens (1910) was written by Emily Greene Balch, an 
economist and social worker; The Italian Emigration of Our Time (1919), by Rob- 
ert F Foerster, an economist; and The Polish Peasant in Europe and America, 5 vols. 
(1918-20), by W. I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, two sociologists. It is true 
that Arthur M. Schlesinger, the pioneer of American social history, published an 
essay in 1921 calling his colleagues’ attention to the importance of immigration 
as a factor in the nation’s development. But it is revealing that the article ap- 
peared in the American Journal of Sociology before being included in Schlesinger’s 
New Viewpoints in American History (1922).° 

Schlesinger’s being of immigrant background himself perhaps had something 
to do with his conviction that the Anglo-Saxon heritage was giving way to “a new 
composite American type now in the process of making.” The experience of 
World War I also played a role in alerting historians of the United States to its 
connections with the larger world. Even Turner expanded his horizons, “dimly 
discernling],” as Moses Rischin puts it, “a pattern that would place the immigra- 
tion story within an international framework of frontier and section. . . .” As we 
have seen, Turner was not altogether unmindful of immigration before the war. 
He had, after all, grown up among immigrants in Wisconsin and often referred 
to the frontier as a crucible of assimilation. One of his early graduate students, 
Kate A. Everest, researched the coming of the Germans to Wisconsin in a disser- 
tation that was the second immigration-history Ph.D. ever done at an American 
university. It should also be noted that Turner was Doktorvater to two other key 
figures in immigration historiography—George M. Stephenson, whose general 
history marks the end of the first phase of our story, and Marcus L. Hansen, the 
giant of the next phase, who encountered Turner just as the war opened the 
latter's eyes to the possibility of “national cross-fertilization.”° 

Stephenson launched his career with a doctoral dissertation on a classically 
Turnerian topic, public land policy. It was published as a book the year the 
United States entered the war, and the wartime experience probably helped to 
turn Stephenson's attention to immigration. The nationalistic passions it aroused, 
among old-stock Americans as well as those of immigrant background, brought 
out with unprecedented clarity what he called the “problems of a composite 
citizenship.” He devoted two chapters of his History of American Immigration 
(1926) to the war and its effects, one being the Johnson-Reed Act of 1924, which 
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ended a century of largely unrestricted immigration and thereby, as Stephenson 
put it in the first sentence of the book, “closed a momentous chapter in American 
and European history, and indeed in world history.”’ 

Apart from its landmark status, Stephenson’s book holds up moderately well 
as a first effort to synthesize the history of immigration. It is very sketchy by later 
standards, but does include a relatively full and sympathetic discussion of “orien- 
tal immigration,” which, as Stephenson acutely observed, “profoundly affected 
our whole immigration policy.”® By far the most striking feature of the book is its 
narrowly political focus. Aside from brief remarks on old-country backgrounds 
in Europe, Stephenson did not discuss immigrant groups as entities in them- 
selves, focusing rather on how they impinged on US. national politics. Besides 
the participation of immigrants in party battles, he covered nativist reactions and 
the evolution of immigration policy. But only in respect to politics did immigra- 
tion seem to function as a factor in American life. Stephenson, who was of immi- 
grant background himself, did not lack interest in the internal history of im- 
migrant groups, nor in the nonpolitical dimensions of their experience. Indeed, 
his next book was a detailed analysis of the religious history of his own group, 
Swedish Americans. But when he undertook to synthesize the history of immi- 
gration as a whole, his approach resembled that of earlier scholars who had ne- 
glected the subject, in the sense that he cast the story in terms of American 
political history as traditionally understood. 


IMMIGRATION History BECOMES A FIELD OF SPECIALIZATION, 1926-1940 


The first group of professional historians to specialize in immigration history 
were midwesterners of northern European derivation.” Stephenson belonged to 
the group, as did his Norwegian-American colleague Theodore C. Blegen; to- 
gether they made the University of Minnesota a major institutional center for 
immigration history. Carl Wittke, who was of German background, had a Har- 
vard degree but spent his career as a teacher, writer, and administrator in his 
home state of Ohio. Marcus Hansen, whose father was Danish and mother Nor- 
wegian, was born in Wisconsin and educated in lowa before going off to Harvard 
to study with Turner in 1917; he taught at the University of Illinois for the last ten 
years of his tragically short life, dying in 1938 at the age of forty-five. These were 
not the only historians interested in the subject, but aside from W. F Adams’ 
book on emigration from Ireland and R. A. Billington’s study of antebellum nativ- 
ism, they produced the outstanding works of the period in question.!° 

The social and cultural context within which they worked had changed no- 
tably from that of the preceding period." The “immigration problem” had disap- 
peared as a public issue; nativist fears evaporated after the religiously divisive 
presidential campaign of Al Smith in 1928; and “culture” (as anthropologists 
used the term) replaced “race” as the key to understanding human groups. 
Among second- and third-generation immigrants—that is, the children and 
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grandchildren of those who actually immigrated—assimilation seemed to con- 
temporary observers to be proceeding very rapidly. After the depression hit, eco- 
nomic and political issues dominated the scene, but Franklin D. Roosevelt's New 
Deal encouraged a spirit of social liberalism and tolerance. Although intellectuals 
deprecated nationalism, by the late thirties the mounting threat of totalitarianism 
in Europe sparked an ideological revival of democracy that reinforced preexist- 
ing currents of interest in the roots of American culture and its manifestations in 
art, literature, and folklore. Social history, which had gained at least a foothold 
among professionals, reflected something of the same spirit, since its devotees 
sought to illuminate the ways of life of ordinary Americans. 

Though immigration history was still a very minor theme, these developments 
created a more favorable climate for its reception. Three of its four major practi- 
tioners focused on the internal history of immigrant groups. Stephenson's 1932 
study, which concentrated on the “religious aspects” of Swedish immigration, 
went far toward providing an overall history of the group, including the old- 
country background. Blegen’s two-volume work on Norwegian immigration was 
even more comprehensive, and the publications of the Norwegian-American His- 
torical Association, of which he was the driving force, set a new standard of 
scholarly excellence for such organizations.'* Wittke, the most prolific immigra- 
tion historian of his generation, was an indefatigable researcher who mined the 
ethnic press as no one had before. Though he devoted most of his scholarly 
attention to German-Americans, his published work covered a broad range and 
included a general history of immigration that served for two decades as the 
standard survey of the subject. 

The appearance of Wittke’s We Who Built America (1939) coincided with the 
reawakening of democratic nationalism set off by the outbreak of war in Europe, 
and its very title claimed for immigrants a place of honor in the making of Amer- 
ica. Like his contemporaries, Wittke believed large-scale immigration was over, 
and he anticipated continued “fusion of [the] immigrant strains” already present 
in American society. But this basically assimilationist outlook did not justify over- 
looking the historic significance of immigration. Adducing a personal example, 
Wittke spoke movingly of his father, who had immigrated from Germany in 1889 
and lived for almost half a century in the United States. The elder Wittke was a 
“thoroughly trained mechanic,” whose simple but productive life, along with his 
devotion to American ideals, enabled him to “blend into the American stream” 
and provide for his children advantages he had not himself enjoyed. Of such 
“humble but honorable fragment|s],” his son declared, “the real Epic of America 
must eventually be written.”!° 

Wittke disclaimed doing more than sketching the broad outlines of that epic 
story, but what he really supplied was an anthology of ethnic sub-epics. His book 
provides a great wealth of information on a score of immigrant nationalities. It is 
richest for the “old immigrants,” especially the Germans and Irish, much thinner 
on Asians and the “new immigrants” from southern and eastern Europe whose 
history had not yet been studied in detail. The approach is, however, purely 
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descriptive. We Who Built America has no overarching interpretive scheme or 
principle of structural unity. Although he assumed, “of course,” that “our Ameri- 
can civilization is basically Anglo-Saxon” and that the great majority of the people 
were English in derivation, Wittke nevertheless confined his attention to “non- 
English immigrants.”'* By doing so he presumably meant to highlight the role of 
these groups and compensate for their previous neglect. But since the Anglo- 
Saxons had supposedly shaped American civilization, omitting them left Wittke 
without a framework of national development into which “the saga of the immi- 
grant” could be integrated. The result is a series of disconnected stories that fails 
to cohere as a unified narrative and leaves the reader without the sense of having 
grasped the subject as an intelligible whole. 

Wittke’s attempt to write a comprehensive history of immigration by telling 
the story of one group after another dramatized the limitations of the internalist 
approach. Marcus Hansen had already expressed his dissatisfaction with it, even 
when restricted to the history of only one immigrant nationality. Reviewing 
Blegen’s first volume on Norwegian immigration in 1932, Hansen praised its 
merits and then went on to say: “But the student of American history is not 
interested primarily in nationalities. The significance of the movement [immigra- 
tion] is broader than the experience of detached groups.” Historians should seek 
rather to understand “the mysterious forces that, disregarding political bound- 
aries, operated to set mankind in motion” all across Europe, in one region after 
another.’ Precisely this was the task that Hansen set for himself, first in his 
doctoral dissertation, then in three additional years of research in Europe. Death 
intervened before he was able to finish even the first of the three volumes he 
envisioned. The Atlantic Migration, 1607-1860 (1940), which appeared posthu- 
mously thanks to the editorial work of Arthur M. Schlesinger, is thus but a frag- 
ment of the full project.'® 

Truncated though it is, Hansen’ work constituted a monumental conceptual 
breakthrough. Prescinding altogether from nationalities as such, Hansen linked 
the whole phenomenon of immigration to broader historical developments af- 
fecting both Europe and America. Moreover, he showed that the forces at work 
in the migration of English settlers to America as “colonists” were the same as 
those that moved non-English “immigrants” in the colonial era and in the nine- 
teenth century.’’ By framing the story of colonial beginnings in this manner, and 
by showing that a sharp falling off of immigration between 1789 and 1815 
hastened the assimilation of the immigrants already here, Hansen succeeded 
in linking immigration to the narrative core of American history as it had never 
been done before—and this despite his book’s being much more a study of emi- 
gration from Europe than of immigration to America. For Hansen perceived that 
immigration connected America to Europe and had to be studied at both ends. 
Since the process began with people being set in motion from somewhere, one 
should begin at that beginning, asking what unsettled them. From there, one 
followed along, inquiring what attracted them elsewhere, how they learned about 
such possibilities, how a multitude of political, economic, commercial, and 
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technological factors interacted in their movement and in their resettlement and 
adjustment in new homes. All this is now familiar, as is Hansen's sketch of demo- 
graphic, agrarian, and industrial change moving across Europe from west to east, 
affecting one national group after another and sending them in successively 
mounting waves to the shores of America. But by comparison to the existing 
literature on immigration when his book appeared, it was a novelty of Coperni- 
can proportions. 

Besides his pathbreaking analysis of the process of migration and the “mysteri- 
ous forces” that shaped its operation, Hansen is also remembered for a collection 
of interpretive essays entitled The Immigrant in American History (1940). Since it 
appeared, two other essays have come to light, one of which was not uncovered 
until 1979 and not published until 1990.'8 The essays sound more than one 
theme, to be sure, but they also establish pretty clearly that Hansen shared the 
liberal assimilationist outlook that characterized enlightened commentary on 
intergroup relations in the 1930s. According to this view, which was really a 
generous version of the melting pot, the existence of a distinctive American na- 
tional culture is taken for granted. It had been shaped in fundamental ways by its 
English founders, but non-English ethnic groups had made their own unique 
contributions to it, even as they were being blended into it. Like other observers, 
Hansen lamented that the pragmatic and unimaginative host society had not 
absorbed many of the artistic and cultural riches the immigrants had to offer. 
But he was under no illusion that immigrant cultures were going to survive in 
America. 

It is true that Hansen speculated that “the principle of third generation inter- 
est” might lead the grandchildren of the immigrants, who felt at home in Amer- 
ica, to identify more closely with their ancestral heritage than did their second- 
generation parents, who (it was thought) were intent on throwing off the taint of 
foreignness. But he did not speak of third-generation interest as a force that could 
perpetuate the culture of the group as a coherent entity in itself. Rather, he as- 
serted, “men of insight .. . understand that it is the ultimate fate of any national 
group to be amalgamated into the composite American race... .” All that could 
be hoped for was that third-generation interest might be directed toward a selec- 
tive retrieval of “those features of [the immigrant group’s] cultural life that should 
be added to the heritage of America.” The most concrete form such a contribution 
could take was in the writing of history, and Hansen laid down firm guidelines 
for how it should be done. To bear good fruit historically, the third generation's 
delving into the ethnic past must follow two fundamental principles: first, the 
history of the group must be written without “self-laudation” and on “broad im- 
partial lines”; secondly, it must be “made to fit in as one chapter in the larger 
volume that is called American history. . . .”'° 

Had he lived longer, Hansen's thought might have moved in more up-to-date 
“multicultural” directions.*° As matters stand, however, we can confidently con- 
clude that he accepted the benign version of melting-pot assimilationism charac- 
teristic of his day. And he obviously endorsed the idea of a “master narrative” for 
American history, though he did not, of course, call it that. We must, however, 
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add that his own historical work served not merely to enrich “the heritage of 
America” but also to reshape our understanding of “the larger volume that is 
called American history.” 


THE HANDLIN Epocn, 1941-1964 


The next phase of immigration historiography is dominated by one man to a 
greater degree than any other period. Oscar Handlin gained instant visibility in 
the profession with the publication in 194lof his doctoral dissertation, Boston’s 
Immigrants, which won a major prize from the American Historical Association. 
Ten years later, The Uprooted, a Pulitzer prize winner, gained a wide general 
readership and made Handlin one of the best-known American academics of his 
time.*! He attracted a galaxy of brilliant graduate students and made Harvard the 
center for the historical study of immigration (though many of his students wrote 
on other subjects, for Handlin was very much a generalist). His influence contin- 
ued long after the date given above as marking the end of the Handlin epoch. 
Indeed, a paperback edition of Boston’s Immigrants went through nine printings 
between 1968 and 1974. But the publication in 1964 of Rudolph J. Vecoli’s 
critique of The Uprooted foreshadowed the opening of a new era in immigration 
historiography in which Handlin’s approach was, if not flatly rejected, at least 
severely discounted.” 

Of course everything was changing by the midsixties, when a new generation 
of young people rejected the world of their parents.*? Handlin was very much 
part of that parental world—the world usually labeled “Cold-War America.” The 
label is misleading, because the defining experience for that generation of Ameri- 
cans was not the “Communist threat,” despite the disproportionate anxieties it 
aroused. The Cold War was but a protracted sequel to the real war—World War 
II—in which the United States was actively engaged for four years and the com- 
ing of which affected society and thought even before hostilities broke out in 
1939. The experience of World War II was what shaped the thinking of Handlin'’s 
generation and carried over into the presidential administration of the navy vet- 
eran John F Kennedy. 

The awakening of national feeling and the ideological revival of democracy 
already discernible in the late 1930s were powerfully reinforced by the attack on 
Pearl Harbor and America’s active entry into the struggle against totalitarian ag- 
gression. National unity became a wartime imperative, but it was to be based on 
the commitment of all Americans to a commonly held set of ideas. Because they 
all believed in freedom, equality, and the dignity of the individual—the most 
basic elements of the “American creed,” as Gunnar Myrdal called it—Americans 
were one people no matter what their race, religion, or national origin. These 
factors were, or should be, irrelevant to one’s being an American. And since 
“tolerance for diversity” was a major corollary to the democratic creed, failure 
to regard racial, ethnic, or religious differences as irrelevant constituted a devia- 
tion from true Americanism, which, if it translated into prejudiced attitudes and 
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discriminatory behavior, amounted to a betrayal of democracy itself—a point 
driven home by the monstrous example of Nazi racism. 

Besides defining wartime unity, democratic universalism underlay the postwar 
campaign to improve intergroup relations, the most significant aspect of which 
was the drive for desegregation and civil rights for African-Americans. It likewise 
played a role in the anticommunist hysteria, since communism represented a 
challenge to the very core of American national identity, that is, agreement on 
basic political principles. And it was obviously central to the “consensus” mental- 
ity said to characterize so much historical work of the 1950s, including that of 
Oscar Handlin. From the viewpoint of immigration historiography, however, the 
main point is that democratic universalism tacitly assumed a degree of immigrant 
assimilation that approached total absorption. 

For if, despite our much-valued diversity, we were really “One America,”** it 
had to be because diversity didn’t cut very deep. And where it did cut deep, it 
created problems. Why, otherwise, was “divisiveness” such a pejorative term if 
“pluralism” was such a good thing? Actually, “cultural pluralism” as it was under- 
stood at midcentury differed little in substance from the traditional assimilation- 
ist belief that many ethnic elements had contributed to, and were blending to- 
gether in, a composite American nationality. In fact, the individualistic basis of 
democratic universalism implicitly required assimilation. The connection was 
not developed at the time; perhaps it was not even recognized in the rhetorical 
climate of tolerance-for-diversity. But to improve intergroup relations one had to 
eliminate sharp group differences, whether based on race, religion, or some other 
cultural feature. Racial integration was a goal clearly assimilationist in tendency; 
Nazi racism, of which Jews were the principal victims, dramatized how religious 
divisions could be exploited. Group consciousness and group pride, far from 
being prized as healthy signs of “ethnicity” (a term that had not yet come into 
general use), were branded “ethnocentric”—an attitude that, according to one 
influential school of thought, reflected a fascist mindset. 

In its linkage with democratic universalism and desirable social goals, assimila- 
tion was tacitly accepted as a good thing. But it was not an unmixed blessing. 
Indeed, it was more likely to be thought of in connection with something that 
aroused widespread concern at midcentury—the fear that America was fast be- 
coming a “mass society,” whose remaining diversity was destined to disappear in 
a sea of bland “conformity.” Mass society had many sources. At bottom were the 
dislocations brought on by industrialization, urbanization, and modernization. 
However, Tocqueville (who enjoyed a great revival in these years) had pointed 
out a century earlier that democracy itself contributed to the process. Equality, 
which it prized above all, eroded traditional social groupings and nurtured a 
spirit of individualism that isolated people from one another. A society reduced 
to nothing but a dust of individuals could hardly resist what Tocqueville called 
the tyranny of the majority. Since his time, new media of communication made 
the problem more urgent, for Hitler had shown how easily the deracinated 
masses could be manipulated. Hitlerism had been defeated, but the war left deep 
psychic scars—to which were added the Cold War and the prospect of nuclear 
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destruction as sources of continuing anxiety. Small wonder that postwar com- 
mentators found many disturbing symptoms of anomie, alienation, and need-for- 
belonging in the “lonely crowd” that constituted American society. 

Against this complex background—an “American celebration” troubled by un- 
dercurrents of ambivalence, irony, and ambiguity—The Uprooted appeared in 
1951. Its title immediately contributed a new metaphor for the prevailing sense 
of malaise, to which Handlin was keenly attuned. The book likewise reflected his 
sophisticated acquaintance with the social sciences, something already evident in 
Boston’s Immigrants, which was subtitled “a study in acculturation.” Having grown 
up in New York City, the son of Russian Jewish immigrants, Handlin brought to 
his work a perspective derived from personal experience quite different from that 
of the midwestern pioneers of immigration historiography. But like Wittke and 
Hansen, he wanted to tell the full story of immigration and demonstrate its cen- 
trality to American history. “Once I thought to write a history of the immigrants 
in America,” reads the first line of The Uprooted. “Then I discovered that the 
immigrants were American history.” 

To illuminate the nation’s past by following the single strand of immigration, 
Handlin essayed an interior history of the phenomenon, focusing his attention on 
the experience of the immigrants themselves. In telling the story, he drew at least 
as much on humanistic empathy as on his knowledge of social psychology, but 
to give it breadth of scope he generalized freely, adopting at times the sociolo- 
gists ideal-typical approach. The latter method is most evident in chapter one, 
“Peasant Origins,” but Handlin aims throughout to capture the typical experience 
of immigration, merely taking note of the most significant variations. In this 
manner he moves from European background, through the ordeal of the ocean 
crossing, to a series of chapters covering the manifold dimensions of the immi- 
grants adaptation to life in the New World. The book also describes the host 
society’ reaction to immigration and concludes with a meditation on the larger 
meaning of the immigrant experience. 

The most striking feature of the book is the elegiac, almost lugubrious, tone 
that results from Handlin’s unremitting emphasis on alienation, separation, sad- 
ness, and loss. Interpreting immigration as “a history of alienation and its conse- 
quences” spoke poignantly to the sensibilities of literate Americans at midcentury 
and shaped that generation's understanding of the immigrant experience. More 
than that, it opened a new perspective on the spiritual inquietude of the day 
because the immigrant’s alienation was, in greater or lesser degree, the experience 
“of all those whom the modern world somehow uproots.””° 

Unlike its transparent relevance to this dimension of the prevailing mentality, 
The Uprooted related more subtly to the contemporary emphasis on democracy 
with its tacit assumption of assimilation. Uprootedness as Handlin described it 
certainly ruled out the survival of coherent and permanently distinctive ethnic 
cultures in American society. He was, in that sense, an assimilationist. But he 
took assimilation as a given; he did not celebrate it. On the contrary, his book is 
an inventory of its psychic cost in “broken homes, interruptions of a familiar life, 
separation from known surroundings, the becoming a foreigner and ceasing to 
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belong.”?’ Yet there is a still deeper ambivalence, for the shock of alienation was 
at the same time a radical liberation which opened the way to existential nobility. 
Being torn from the nest of ancestral security and required to overcome one 
obstacle after another awakened in those who were uprooted a new conscious- 
ness of self. Though infinitely painful, their struggles drove them back upon 
themselves, thereby bestowing upon them “the human birthright of . . . individu- 
ality.” This experience prepared them for life in America, for displacement was a 
characteristic feature of this “land of separated men” and the immigrants had 
already learned that freedom exacted its price in personal suffering.*® 

Handlin’s assimilationism was thus deeply ambivalent, his Americanism em- 
bedded in a tragic sense of life. But despite its pervading melancholy, The Up- 
rooted affirmed the basic national values, freedom and the dignity of the individ- 
ual. The same critically positive stance toward American life may be found in 
Handlin’s other works, but they are too numerous and wide-ranging for discus- 
sion here. Concentrating on The Uprooted is justified because it was so widely 
read at the time and because it is the book later critics have singled out as epito- 
mizing the mistaken assumptions governing immigration historiography at 
midcentury. That does not mean of course that all other scholars patterned their 
studies upon it. The only other work of the fifties on immigration to attain classic 
status, John Higham’s Strangers in the Land (1955), approached the subject from 
a very different angle, using the prism of nativism to analyze its significance in 
American history. The British scholar Maldwyn Allen Jones's admirable survey 
American Immigration (1960) owes at least as much to Hansen as it does to Hand- 
lin.2? Even Handlin’s own students, who dominated the field, produced works 
too fresh and original to be thought of as mere repetitions of a model. It is, 
however, fair to say that immigration historians of that era accepted the view that 
assimilation was inevitable and had in fact taken place. They likewise tended to 
regard it benignly because “Americanization” (as it was often called) meant that 
the immigrants had been absorbed into a nation whose essential identity derived 
from common acceptance of praiseworthy social and political ideals. All these 
assumptions were to be called into question in the next epoch. 


IMMIGRATION HISTORY IN ERUPTION, 1964-1997 


Unparalleled growth in the number of works produced, in addition to sharp 
shifts in interpretive stance, make it only mildly hyperbolic to call the last three 
decades a revolutionary epoch in immigration history. When Rudolph J. Vecoli 
published the first of his valuable historiographic surveys of the subject in 1970, 
he reproached historians for having neglected immigration; before the decade 
ended, he found himself “inundated by a virtual flood” of new publications on 
race and ethnicity.°° In 1970, Jones’ brief survey was the only thing approximat- 
ing a suitable classroom text; since then, upward of a dozen textbooks or general 
syntheses have appeared—along with hundreds of monographs, major reprint 
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series, new scholarly journals, a new professional association, several centers de- 
voted to research an immigration, and the landmark Harvard Encyclopedia of 
American Ethnic Groups (1980). Dramatic increases in the number of doctoral 
dissertations tell the same story: 314 were written on immigration or ethnicity in 
the 1950s: 677 in the 1960s; and 1,813 in the 1970s.7! Given the scale and 
complexity of the phenomena in question, what follows must be not only sche- 
matic but also somewhat speculative in character. Before turning to immigration 
historiography as such, however, we must look briefly at the larger context. 

It is, in the first place, quite clear that the race issue and the Vietnam War, 
which together dominated the American scene in the 1960s, influenced the out- 
look of scholars interested in immigration.** The middecade shift of emphasis 
from civil rights to black power coincided with large-scale American military 
involvement in Vietnam and the growth of a widespread and passsionate antiwar 
movement at home. This combination—along with urban riots, campus dis- 
orders, the New Left, the counterculture, the women’s movement, and a series 
of political assassinations—fueled a deep and pervasive radicalization of feeling. 
In the atmosphere of crisis that accompanied these developments, two shifts in 
perspective stand out as influences on subsequent historical scholarship. On the 
one hand, particularistic group consciousness, group pride, and group assertive- 
ness—hitherto deprecated as ethnocentrism—were now legitimated as ethnicity. 
On the other hand, Americanism as it had been understood since World War II 
was delegitimated—discredited because racism at home and imperialism abroad 
persuaded the most radical critics that the “American creed” was a mere smoke 
screen for oppression, and left more moderate observers shaken and uncertain 
whether the nation’s historic principles would endure. 

Just before the midsixties shift in feeling took hold, a new immigration law 
abandoned the system in place for forty years whereby “national-origins quotas” 
determined the number of entries allocated to various countries. The rejection 
of this system, which was based on the invidious racialist assumptions of the 
1920s, paralleled the civil rights legislation passed at the same time and repre- 
sented the high-water mark of the democratic universalist outlook of the post— 
World War II era. It also opened the way to an enormous expansion of immigra- 
tion which, for the first time in the twentieth century, included Asians on the 
same basis as immigrants from the Western Hemisphere. The new law, along 
with several major refugee flows and heavy migration from Latin America, re- 
sulted in unanticipated changes in the ethnic composition of the immigrant pop- 
ulation as well as its vast enlargement. Of the almost twelve million immigrants 
who entered the country between 1971 and 1990, over 70 percent were either 
Asian or Latin American; only about 13 percent were European. (These figures do 
not include an unknown but significant number of illegal, or “undocumented,” 
immigrants. )°° 

By the 1980s, these developments made immigration and multiculturalism 
important matters of public policy; in the 1960s, however, the most obvious 
immigration-related issue involved Mexican-Americans. For despite their historic 
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roots in the Southwest, and a vast increase in their numbers brought about by 
immigration after 1910, Mexican-Americans did not gain real visibility on the 
national scene until the 1960s, when the agricultural workers’ strike led by Cesar 
Chavez associated their cause with the broader civil rights movement. The subse- 
quent emergence of a more militant “Chicano” movement reflected the midsixties 
shift. Thanks to the religious idealism of the earlier crusade led by Martin Luther 
King, Jr., “minorities” already held the high ground morally. In that context, the 
interrelated legitimation of ethnicity and discrediting of Americanism encour- 
aged a new spirit of militance all along the line. “Black Power” gave rise to “Brown 
Power” and “Red Power,” and eventually to a generalized “revival of ethnicity.” 
The latter, also called the “new pluralism,” drew upon residual group feeling 
among the descendants of European immigrants but was also to some extent a 
consciously devised strategy aimed at defusing the “backlash” thought to be 
building up among “white ethnics” resentful of the gains made by other minority 
groups, especially African-Americans.°* 

Along with these societywide developments, revisionist stirrings in the aca- 
demic world gave early warning of the coming historiographic upheaval. Even 
before the civil rights/black power shift, two books by social scientists—Nathan 
Glazer and Daniel P Moynihan’s Beyond the Melting Pot (1963) and Milton M. 
Gordon’ Assimilation in American Life (1964)—-challenged earlier views about the 
degree and depth of immigrant assimilation.*° In 1964, Vecoli’s previously men- 
tioned critique of The Uprooted focused that challenge on the regnant historical 
paradigm. A revitalized labor history soon discovered the relevance of immigra- 
tion, and the New Left perspective, which was strong among labor historians, 
made the unmasking of Americanist pretensions a congenial task. Political histo- 
rians had begun to explore “ethnocultural” influences on voting behavior, while 
social historians—among whom Handlin’s student, Stephan Thernstrom, was a 
pioneer—revealed that ethnicity was a significant variable in social mobility. So- 
cial mobility as a contemporary reality figured in the picture more directly, for 
the vast postwar expansion of higher education brought into academic life un- 
precedented numbers of graduate students of immigrant background. As this 
ethnically diverse cohort took its place in history departments, the combination 
of intradisciplinary and broader cultural shifts created the most favorable climate 
for the study of immigration history that had ever existed. 

The outpouring of scholarship that followed defies comprehensive summary; 
its very richness makes any effort to identify the leading trends a risky business, 
for in expanding so rapidly immigration history lost much of its conceptual tidi- 
ness. The growing importance of Hispanics and Asians has added distinctive new 
elements; the refugee issue demands greater attention than in the past, as do 
considerations of gender and class. Topics hitherto regarded as belonging to spe- 
cialists in other fields (e.g., African-American and Native-American history) are 
now often included in treatments of immigration history. This is most notable in 
works that make ethnicity their central organizing principle, for “ethnic history” 
is a more inclusive category than “immigration history.” Indeed, the compilers of 
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a recent collection of course syllabi characterize the difference between the two 
approaches as “a central tension within the field” and hint at epistemological 
profundities.*° 

Further conceptual ambiguities lurk in the terms “race” and “ethnicity’—and 
in the relationship between them. As a scientific idea, race has supposedly been 
discredited for more than half a century. David Hollinger accepts its discrediting 
but insists that “racism” is still a viable concept, though “race” isn’t—which 
hardly simplifies matters. And even if race is interpreted as a cultural construct 
rather than a biological reality, the question remains how it differs from ethnicity, 
the constructed nature of which has been emphasized by writers who speak of 
“the invention of ethnicity” and the process of “ethnicization.” The two concepts 
obviously cover much the same ground, but there is no theoretical consensus 
about their respective boundaries. Thus the Harvard Encyclopedia of American 
Ethnic Groups treated race as a dimension of ethnicity, but a reviewer prominent 
in the study of plural societies branded this a “monumental confusion” because 
it subsumed race under a conceptual category trivial by comparison.*’ 

Assigning greater theoretical importance to race is certainly in line with recent 
developments in the “real world,” the most important of which is affirmative 
action. This complex of policies, as it evolved in the late sixties, was designed 
with African-Americans in mind, yet the term used to designate those to whom 
it would apply was “minorities” (and under a separate provision, women). Be- 
cause a multitude of groups had previously been included under that rubric, a 
short list of minorities eligible for affirmative action benefits had to be drawn up. 
What ultimately emerged from the bureaucratic mazes where this process was 
carried out was the now-familiar list—African-Americans, Native Americans, 
Asians and Pacific Islanders, and Hispanics. Since these groups were generally 
identifiable by physical differences popularly thought of as “racial,” and since 
African-Americans had unquestionably suffered from “racism,” the practical logic 
of the situation enforced the conclusion that something called “race” really ex- 
isted. The corollary, upon which government policy seemed clearly to be prem- 
ised, was that victims of “racism” deserve special status in the polity because the 
wrongs visited upon them were different in kind from the prejudice and discrim- 
ination suffered by others in American society. In the quarter century it has been 
in force, affirmative action has thus lent powerful impetus to the racialization of 
American thought—a fact illustrated by recent efforts by Mexican-Americans to 
get themselves explicitly classified as a racial group in the next federal census, 
and by the rise of “whiteness studies.”*® 

Besides adding to the conceptual ambiguities of the field, affirmative action 
figures in another way in the complications that beset historians of immigration 
and ethnicity—it is highly controversial. So also is immigration policy itself, to 
say nothing of multiculturalism and associated issues of “political correctness.”°? 
This does not mean that historians cannot continue their work; indeed, con- 
troversy makes their studies more timely and relevant. Yet the distortion and 
oversimplification unavoidable in an atmosphere of controversy exacerbated by 
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partisan politics cannot help but affect the realm of discourse in question. This 
might not turn historians themselves into partisans—although the ideal of schol- 
arly detachment is not as robust as it used to be—but it will not lighten their task. 

Despite all these ambiguities and complications, certain features of the new 
historiographic landscape stand in sharp contrast to what had gone before. The 
most striking is a twofold reversal of opinion on the subject of assimilation. Soci- 
ologically, according to the revisionists, the concept of assimilation is fundamen- 
tally flawed because the process it refers to didn’t happen; ideologically, it must be 
rejected because it embodies an unacceptable vision of American society. These 
positions are not uniformly held by all historians, or equally emphasized by those 
who do, and several scholars have recently reaffirmed the reality of assimilation 
as a social process. Although the U.S. Commission on Immigration Reform has 
undertaken to rehabilitate “Americanization,” its ideological status remains 
deeply suspect, and if we consider the last quarter-century as a unit, the twofold 
revision of the concept of assimilation has enjoyed hegemonic status. Both of its 
aspects were reflected in the all-but-universal execration of melting-pot symbol- 
ism, and the talismanic quality taken on by the terms “cultural pluralism” and, 
more recently, “multiculturalism” and “diversity.”*° 

Explicit discussion of interpretive issues, along with pejorative or honorific use 
of symbolic language, is most likely to be found in journalistic, polemical, or 
programmatic contexts, but the revisionist stance also shaped more technical 
scholarly work in immigration history. The title of a much-admired synthesis, 
John Bodnar'’s The Transplanted (1985), suggests the way Handlin’s Uprooted has 
served as a foil in this regard. Handlin erred, say the revisionists, in portraying the 
immigrants as deracinated individuals, buffeted by impersonal forces beyond 
their control, whose pain and suffering in an alien land were prospectively re- 
deemed by the better American future the more assimilated second generation 
would inherit. Actually, according to the new view, the immigrants were pre- 
pared for change by prior Old-World experience; their decision to emigrate was 
rational, freely undertaken, and occurred within a framework of family and com- 
munal support, as did the process of migration and resettlement. Far from being 
first uprooted and then assimilated, immigrants brought most of their ancestral 
culture with them, preserved their ethnic identity, and perpetuated their distinc- 
tive culture as part of the mosaic of a pluralistic society. So dominant had this 
revision become by 1990 that Vecoli, who first adumbrated it in 1964, warned 
historians not to substitute a new stereotype for the old “caricature of uprooted, 
oppressed, traumatized victims,” and Jon Gjerde’s recent study of nineteenth- 
century immigrants in the Midwest is, indeed, far more nuanced.*? 

The revisionist interpretation is based on thorough research and corrects exag- 
gerations in the older view, especially Handlin’s almost melodramatic emphasis 
on alienation. But as Vecolis remarks suggest, it is subject to its own exaggera- 
tions, and it reflects changes in the overall ideological climate at least as much as 
it reflects the unearthing of new information or advances in analytical under- 
standing. We may grant, for example, that simplistic versions of assimilation 
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went too far. But could the perduring quality of ethnic culture, which was treated 
as virtually axiomatic in the seventies and eighties, have attained that theoretical 
status absent the legitimation of ethnicity that took place in the sixties? And since 
assimilation implies identification by immigrants with the host nation’s ideals 
and institutions, the discrediting of old-fashioned Americanism was a necessary 
precondition to the celebration of “unmeltable ethnicity.” Thus Nathan Glazer 
could speak in 1975 ofa situation in “the ecology of identities” that made it more 
advantageous to claim an ethnic identity than to affirm that one was simply an 
American.” And though “multiculturalism” can mean many things, the strongest 
versions of the 1990s interpret traditional Americanism as oppression and deny 
that a straightforwardly “American” national identity even exists. 

Another revision closely related to the uprooted-to-transplanted shift is the 
insistence that American immigration must be viewed within the context of larger 
international (primarily European) migration patterns. Though Hansen's work 
pointed in this direction, the decisive stimulus came from a paper delivered at 
the International Congress of Historical Sciences in 1960. There Frank Thistle- 
thwaite, a British scholar who spent two years at the University of Minnesota in 
the late thirties, drove home the point that overseas migration had to be set 
against the background of intense prior and contemporaneous intra-European 
migration.*? It took time to lift what Thistlethwaite called the “salt-water curtain,” 
but by the mid-1970s several European-based migration research projects were 
under way, and American studies like Josef Barton’s Peasants and Strangers rested 
on intensive analysis of the old-country matrix from which overseas migration 
sprang. Several more recent works demonstrate that the transatlantic perspective 
is now firmly established and illustrate the ways it has enriched our understand- 
ing of migration as an international phenomenon.** 

Stressing as it does the back-and-forth flow of people and information between 
the United States and Europe, the internationalist perspective reinforces the em- 
phasis on cultural continuity that figures so prominently in the critique of Hand- 
linesque uprootedness. It likewise resonates with the ideological dimension of 
postsixties revisionism. Merely placing “immigration” to the United States within 
the larger context of transnational “migration” in itself reduces the nationalistic 
overtones of the earlier strictly American focus. The ideological element is more 
evident in transnational studies that reflect a Marxian orientation. This is strong- 
est in European-based work, some of which, according to a leading practi- 
tioner, is animated by a vision of international working-class solidarity.* Yet a 
generally New Left outlook is also discernible in the emphasis American scholars 
place on class and economic issues. In Bodnar’s synthesis, for example, “capital- 
ism” explains virtually everything; indeed, he originally planned to call his book 
“Children of Capitalism” rather than The Transplanted.*° Still another connection 
with ideology has to do with “American exceptionalism,” a term deriving from 
the Marxist tradition which scholars influenced by the New Left employ pejora- 
tively, especially in reference to the “consensus” historians’ emphasis on Amer- 
ican uniqueness. The expression has not figured prominently in immigration 
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historiography, but one of the purposes of Walter Nugent’s Crossings (1992) was 
to test the exceptionalist hypothesis by comparing European immigration to the 
United States with the same phenomenon in Argentina, Brazil, and Canada.*’ 

Not enough study has been devoted to multiculturalism as an object of analy- 
sis to permit confident generalization about it.** My own impression is that virtu- 
ally all historians of immigration would accept it in the broadest (and weakest) 
sense, that is, as meaning that American society contains within itself a multitude 
of subgroups with distinctive cultural features, whether defined by race, ethnic- 
ity, religion, gender, language, or something else. But they have not played a 
prominent role in theorizing about it, especially by comparison to writers on 
education, literature, and the arts. More robust versions of multiculturalism, 
which tend to portray “America” as nothing but a collocation of culturally autono- 
mous groups, perhaps exert greater appeal among historians who derive from 
ethnic groups officially designated as “minorities.” Rodolfo Acufia, Ronald Ta- 
kaki, and Gary Okihiro, for example, emphasize the racist oppressiveness of 
“Euro-Americans” and other themes characteristic of strong multiculturalism.*? 
Historical work on women in immigration is still generally traditional in ap- 
proach, but the powerful theoretical bent of women’s studies could well move it 
too toward the stronger versions of multiculturalism.°° 

Two features of recent work hark back to the prehistory of immigration histo- 
riography. The first is that today social scientists dominate the study of the immi- 
gration that is actually taking place just as they did in the opening decades of the 
century. Even the new historical work on Hispanics and Asians concentrates on 
the earlier phases of those groups’ experience. Only David Reimers, Reed Ueda, 
and Elliott Barkan have written general historical accounts of the most recent 
immigration, and the leading book on the refugee issue since 1945 was co- 
authored by a political scientist and a lawyer.”’ 

That historians should prefer a longer time-perspective, while social scientists 
devote themselves to contemporary phenomena, is a finding unlikely to generate 
much controversy. The second resemblance to the prehistory era will perhaps 
seem less bland, for it concerns the filiopietistic strain to be found in not a little 
of the newer work. As noted earlier, Edward Saveth—who put “filiopietism” into 
circulation and loaded it with pejorative connotations—had no patience with 
in-group historians who demanded “just recognition” for this or that immigrant 
people, claiming for them equal standing with “Anglo-Saxons in the soil of Amer- 
ican nationality.” Nor could he approve the notion that American history “should 
be re-written along ‘racial or ethnic’ lines”; on the contrary, ethnic cultures were 
to be understood, not as “separate entitites,” but as “aspects of a larger whole.” 
Saveth also complained that filiopietistic accounts glorified outstanding individ- 
uals but paid little attention to ordinary folk.°* That’s about the only part of his 
critique today’s revisionists would agree with, for much of their own work— 
especially in its polemical and programmatic forms—is shot through with moral 
indignation at the prior historiographic neglect and social oppression suffered by 
whatever group is under consideration. Moreover, the demand for “just recog- 
nition” underlies the whole ethnic studies movement, and the goal of rewriting 
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American history with greater attention to racial and ethnic goups—and 
women—has guided the textbook industry since the late 1960s. 

Because filiopietism has been academically disreputable for fifty years, no his- 
torian of immigration is likely to espouse it.°*? Indeed, one occasionally runs 
across a disclaimer to the effect that something just said, or about to be said, is 
“not filiopietistic-—which betrays a certain uneasiness about the applicability of 
the term. But perhaps it is time to reexamine the whole issue, which is at bottom 
a subspecies of the larger issue of historical objectivity. For it was, after all, pro- 
fessional historians’ putative commitment to objectivity that crucially distin- 
guished them from “amateurs” and allowed them to avoid filiopietistic distor- 
tions. And in Saveth’s mind at least, professionalism entailed the assumption that 
American history had a master narrative, a national history to which the histories 
of the various ethnic groups must be related. These positions are no longer tena- 
ble as unanalyzed assumptions. The status of the objectivity question is very 
different now from what it was when Saveth wrote, to say nothing of what it was 
in the period of classical filiopietism; and many multiculturalists deny the exis- 
tence of anything real to which a master narrative could refer. This is obviously 
not the place to undertake a rethinking of filiopietism. But it is perhaps apposite 
to note that historians must confront the existence of the filiopietistic strain in 
recent work before any such project can be carried out. 


CONCLUSION 


What has been concluded that we can draw conclusions about it? That rhetorical 
question—once addressed, I believe, to William James—fits our situation admi- 
rably, for everything touched on in this survey is still in process. History offers no 
more clear-cut lessons here than in most other areas. Our survey does, however, 
highlight recurrent themes that might repay further investigation. 

One such theme is the relationship between changes in the overall intellectual 
climate and interpretive shifts in immigration history. Congruence between the 
two stands out most vividly in the 1960s, but it is discernible over the whole 
century under review. The influence of war as a factor in these concurrent 
changes might also be noted—most obviously in connection with World War II 
and Vietnam, but also in lesser degree in the case of World War I. Another kind 
of recurrent connection has to do with the ethnic composition of the histori- 
cal profession and the attention devoted to immigration by different cohorts of 
historians. Here we find a positive correlation between what might be called the 
ethnic democratization of the profession and the degree and range of interest in 
ethnic subjects—with the present and recent past being most inclusive in both 
senses. 

Another theme has to do with the relationships that exist between immigration 
historiography and the way American identity is understood. Conclusions here 
cannot help being impressionistic, but it seems clear that historians of different 
eras understood the relationship differently. Saveth established that the earliest 
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professional historians regarded immigration as incidental to national develop- 
ment. His book also suggests that their understanding of American identity was 
more ethnic than ideological, in the sense that it was shaped by the prevailing 
racialism of the times. It was also ethnic in the sense that it reflected their own 
“old American” derivation, which probably disposed them to agree with their 
fellow citizens of like background that unrestricted immigration could not con- 
tinue indefinitely without imperiling the fabric of American society. 

The first generation of professionals to make immigration history their spe- 
cialty were of different ethnic background, and immigration was no longer a live 
issue politically when they wrote. Unlike their predecessors, they believed immi- 
gration was a significant historical subject; they were interested in the immigrant 
story for its own sake, and they stressed the contributions immigrants made to 
national development. But they, too, were assimilationists who accepted the view 
that in becoming Americans the immigrants were becoming part of a nation 
which had an identity of its own compounded of the various elements that went 
into it as they developed together over time. The terminology of race was still 
employed in discussions of immigration, but it was less determinative than for- 
merly, and immigrant groups were more apt to be referred to as “nationalities.” 
Conceptual issues of this sort were not, however, discussed systematically by 
historians. 

By the Handlin era, immigration had become an even more strictly “historical” 
topic. Assimilation, it was thought, had all but completed its work so far as immi- 
grant “nationality” was concerned, although religious differences remained and 
racial boundaries were even more resistant to change. Moreover, alienation and 
the mass society problem rendered assimilation a culturally ambiguous process. 
The penetration of social scientific thought made immigration historiography 
more conceptually sophisticated than before, one result of which was the dis- 
crediting of race, an effect massively reinforced by the counterexample of Na- 
zism. The kind of group consciousness we now think of as “ethnic” was likewise 
discredited, for Nazism illustrated the grotesque extremes to which such volkisch 
thinking could be carried. For these reasons, and because national ideals were so 
stongly stressed in the war years, ethnicity was quite recessive and ideology quite 
dominant in the way midcentury historians of immigration thought of American 
identity. 

That situation has been reversed in the most recent epoch. Immigration has 
returned with a vengeance, both as social reality and public issue. The ethnic and 
racial dimensions of group identity are more prominently featured than at any 
time since before World War I. Particularism enjoys a premium intellectually; 
universalism is at a severe discount. The ideological understanding of American 
national identity, though not driven completely from the field, is regarded by 
most as naive or even hypocritical. But those who champion some version of the 
ethnic perspective do not reject the basic values that constitute the core of the 
American ideology; on the contrary, they honor freedom, equality, and the dig- 
nity of the individual (although their emphasis on the group makes the latter 
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problematic). Their claim is that Americanism as traditionally understood failed 
to embody these values effectively—or, in some versions, was never intended to 
embody them. 

Assuming that what has just been said about the presently dominant view is 
correct, it follows that the ideological element is still a vital constituent in the 
understanding of American identity, although it is much obscured by clamorous 
ethnic claims and recriminations about oppression. Contestation is the order of 
the day. From it, we may hope, there will eventually emerge a deeper and more 
satisfactory common understanding of what it means to be an American. 
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The Relevance and Irrelevance of 
American Colonial History 


GORDON S. WOOD 


AMERICANS have always had a special problem relating to the colonial period of 
their history. Although nearly as many years separate the first European explora- 
tions of North America from the beginning of the United States as separate the 
beginning of the United States from the present, Americans have often thought 
the earlier colonial period to be less relevant, less historically significant than the 
later national period of American history. For many Americans the colonial era 
has lacked seriousness; it seems trivial and antique and shrouded in nostalgia. 
For much of American history popular opinion has considered the century and 
a half of the colonial period to be simply a quaint prologue to the main national 
story that followed the American Revolution. 

In part this is because the colonial period has become the Americans’ natural 
source of folklore and myth-making. Since Americans, unlike other Western na- 
tions, lack a misty past where the historical record is remote and obscure, they 
have tended to turn authentic historical figures and events of their colonial past 
into mythical characters and legends. In America there are no King Canutes, no 
King Arthurs, no Robin Hoods to spin tales and legends about. Instead, Ameri- 
cans have transformed John Smith and Pocahontas, the Pilgrim Fathers and 
Squanto—historical figures about whom we know a good deal—into fanciful and 
fabulous characters.' As a consequence of this kind of myth-making, time does 
not have the same meaning in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries as it does 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Even modern professional historians, 
who presumably should know better, have tended to foreshorten and telescope 
the colonial period in strange ways. Twentieth-century textbook writers, for ex- 
ample, have squeezed into a single paragraph accounts of Bacon's Rebellion in 
1676 and the uprising of the Paxton Boys in 1763-64 as incidents of colonial 
violence.? Of course, they would never think of doing the same thing in the 
national period: they would never lump together discussions of the Whiskey 
Rebellion in 1794 with the march of Coxeys Army on Washington in 1894 or 
place in the same paragraph the draft riots of the 1860s with the black riots of the 
1960s. Apparently time in the colonial period is considered shorter and more 
compressible. 

Events in the colonial period often seem less real and less significant than those 
in the national period. In school children are taught about Columbus and the 
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discovery of America, and then around Thanksgiving they learn about the Pil- 
grims and Plymouth Rock and the feast with the Indians at the end of the first dif- 
ficult year in the New World. Two centuries are often collapsed into a few quasi- 
mythical events preceding the Revolution, when the real history of the United 
States presumably begins. Thus it is not surprising that the colonial period has 
often appeared remote and detached from the rest of American history. As the 
repository of America’s myths and legends and the source for schoolchildren’s 
sentimental stories, the colonial period has often seemed to modern Americans to 
be irrelevant and unconnected to the national history of the United States and not 
an object of serious historical study. 

But this has not always been the case. In the decades following the Revolution 
the colonial period was very much an integral and important part of American 
history. The Revolutionary leaders took the colonial period seriously indeed. 
They tended to look back to the seventeenth-century settlements, in John 
Adams’ words, “as the opening of a grand scene and design in Providence for the 
illumination of the ignorant and the emancipation of the slavish part of mankind 
all over the earth.”? In such Revolutionary sentiments lay the sources for the 
emerging notion of America as an exemplary nation. The United States, the revo- 
lutionaries declared, was a new kind of nation and the best hope for saving the 
world from corruption and tyranny.* But America’s special role in the world 
could not be appreciated properly by focusing exclusively on the Revolution. Full 
understanding of America and its unique place in the world required going back 
to the original settlements of the seventeenth century or earlier. Right from the 
beginning of the United States historians and fiction writers began using the 
colonial period to work out problems of national identity.? For the citizens of 
the early republic America’s colonial origins thus could not be simply a source of 
folklore and romantic legends; the colonial era was essential to an understanding 
of the whole progressive story of the United States. The founding of the nation lay 
not with the Declaration of Independence in 1776 but with the early explorations 
or, more often, with the earliest settlements and events of the seventeenth cen- 
tury—with Jamestown in 1607, John Winthrop and the Puritans in 1630, and 
Lord Baltimore's statute of religious toleration in 1649. 

New Englanders of the early republic in particular celebrated the achievements 
of the Massachusetts Puritans in creating the sense of America as “a city upon a 
hill,” as an exemplar for the world and as an asylum for religious liberty. In the 
1820s citizens of the early republic reprinted numerous seventeenth-century Pu- 
ritan texts, including Cotton Mather’s Magnalia Christi Americana in 1820, John 
Winthrop’s History of New England in 1825, and Nathaniel Morton’s New En- 
gland’s Memorial in 1826.° But important as the Puritans as a special godly people 
were in the founding of the nation, their story could not compare in poignancy 
with that of the simple Pilgrims of Plymouth Colony, as told by their leader 
William Bradford. This was the story of a small band of English refugees, num- 
bering only a hundred or so, driven from their homes for their religious views, 
journeying first to Holland and then to the New World, binding themselves to- 
gether with their “Mayflower Compact” in 1620 in an apparently democratic 
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fashion, suffering terrible losses their first year in Plymouth, and all along want- 
ing nothing more than to be left alone to practice their “Separatist” religion. As 
one-time New Hampshire congressman Salma Hale pointed out in his History of 
the United States (1826), the experience of these Pilgrim immigrants offered a 
lesson to the new republic on how to build “a body politic, for the purpose of 
making equal laws for the general good.”’ In celebrating the special role of the 
Pilgrims and Puritans in the messianic founding of the United States, New En- 
glanders and other Americans of the early nineteenth century never lost the sense 
that these seventeenth-century stories were integrally related to the subsequent 
history of the country. Indeed, wrote David Ramsay in his posthumously pub- 
lished History of the United States (1818), the seventeenth-century New England 
Puritans “were advanced a century a-head of their contemporaries, in the school 
of republicanism and the rights of man.”® 

In his 1802 commemoration of the landing of the Pilgrims on Plymouth rock 
John Quincy Adams tried to expand the number of founders, and he listed Sir 
Walter Raleigh, John Smith, George Calvert, William Penn, and George Ogle- 
thorpe as men who “excite in our minds recollections equally pleasing, and grat- 
itude equally fervent” with those of Bradford and Winthrop.’ Although orators 
and writers like Adams and others described these seventeenth-century founders 
in heroic and filiopietistic terms, they nevertheless did not mythologize them but 
treated them as authentic and significant historical figures whose stories neces- 
sarily made up the first stage in the development of the later United States. 

Historians in the early years of the nation’s existence had little doubt of the 
relevance of the colonial period to the story of America. Professor Samuel Wil- 
liams of Harvard writing his History of Vermont in 1794 had no doubt that the 
foundations of American freedom were laid in the social developments of the 
colonial era. Jeremiah Belknap believed that he had to begin at the very beginning 
of exploration for his biographical dictionary of important individuals in Ameri- 
can history. He thus devoted two volumes to the original explorers and settlers, 
ranging from the Phoenicians and Columbus to George Calvert and William 
Penn; he died in 1798 before he could get out of the seventeenth century. John 
Marshall likewise thought that American history necessarily began with the earli- 
est colonial settlements. He therefore spent the entire first volume of his five- 
volume biography of George Washington (1804-7) describing the history of the 
colonies before he even got to Washington's birth.’° 

It is not surprising then that when George Bancroft, the young nation’s first 
significant historian, sought in the 1830s to tell the complete story of America he 
would go back to its early colonial beginnings. Bancroft declared that he “dwelt 
at considerable length” on the seventeenth century in his great history of America 
“because it contains the germ of our institutions.”!’ He began his history with the 
Icelandic voyages and Columbus’ discovery and intended to bring it up to his 
own time, but in the end he carried his ten-volume history only through the 
peace with England in 1783. (Only later did he add the formation of the Con- 
stitution.) For Bancroft and his fellow Americans the colonial period was the 
natural source of the whole of American history. It was the nation’s youth. It 
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flowed naturally into the national history that followed and was intimately con- 
nected with it. After all, “the maturity of the nation is but a continuation of its 
youth.” Of course, that youth did not know all that the mature nation knew. The 
early colonists did not know about religious freedom and democracy as people of 
the nineteenth century did, but the seeds of these developments were planted in 
the colonial period. The American people had gradually learned about these 
principles and had progressed and developed into a more free and democratic 
nation than any people before them had known. More than any other work, 
Bancroft’s History of the United States contributed to the belief that the American 
republic was showing the world the way toward true liberty and democracy.” 

Bancroft’s view of the colonial past was highly whiggish; he saw the past as 
simply an anticipation of the present and future. In volume one of his history of 
the nation, even in the fifteenth edition, he entitled the chapter describing the 
early English voyages to North America, including the Roanoke settlement in the 
1580s, as “England takes possession of the United States.”!° The colonies were 
already the nation in embryo; the United States and the spirit of freedom were 
present from the earliest beginnings of exploration and settlement. Since history 
for Bancroft was just the realization of these earliest beginnings, his readers could 
have no doubt of the relevance of colonial history: it had to be an essential part 
of the history of the United States, and all Americans had a stake in it. 

Yet this Bancroftian conception of the colonial past as an integral part of the 
whole of American history did not last. Americans of the later nineteenth century 
did not continue to regard the colonial period as relevant and essential to the rest 
of American history as they had at the beginning of the century. Even as early as 
the middle decades of the nineteenth century many Americans began viewing the 
colonial period in very different ways and gradually separating it from the rest of 
American history. The sectional conflict that led to the Civil War resulted in the 
increasing divergence of the South from the mainstream of American history. 

In his History of the United States Bancroft had labored to portray seventeenth- 
century Virginia’ being as devoted to liberty and the Parliamentary cause in the 
English Civil War as Puritan Massachusetts had been. But some southern critics 
balked at Bancroft’s interpretation. As early as 1835 southerners rejected what 
they called Bancroft’s “strange attempt to pervert the truth of history” by identify- 
ing Virginia’s history with that of Massachusetts; and they refused to “acquiesce 
in the new notion ‘that the people of the colonies, all together, formed one body 
politic before the Revolution.’” Instead of emphasizing its common colonial be- 
ginnings with the rest of the United States, the South now began claiming its 
special aristocratic origins. The southern colonies, especially Virginia, it was said, 
had been settled by royalist Cavaliers, that is, by supporters of Charles I in En- 
gland. In contrast, the northern colonies had been settled by Roundhead Puri- 
tans, by narrow-minded plebeian people who had no aristocratic taste or grace. 
That may have been true, retorted some New England writers, but at least New 
Englanders were the ones who had “the exclusive honour of having originated the 
free principles” that had come to characterize the United States. At the very mo- 
ment the Virginians were “importing into the country a cargo of negroes, to entail 
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the curse of slavery on their remotest posterity, .. . our first fathers were found- 
ing the liberties of America on the Plymouth rock.”"* 

These different sectional conceptions of the colonies’ origins contributed to the 
Cavalier myth of the South and helped to justify what seemed by the 1840s and 
50s to be the very distinctive aristocratic southern culture.’? A nation that was 
coming apart could no longer have a colonial past that belonged equally and 
uniformly to all parts of it. As the sectional crisis deepened, Bancroft’s view that 
the colonial period was essential to the subsequent democratic story of the 
United States lost much of its significance. 

There were other reasons too for the repudiation of Bancroft’ interpretation 
and the gradual separation of the colonial era from the rest of American history. 
During these same mid—nineteenth-century decades patrician elites in the North 
began looking to their colonial roots as a means of distinguishing themselves 
from the common people who were gaining increasing authority in democratic 
America, and in the process they gradually cut many of the ties that had hitherto 
bound the colonial past to the national history of the country. Through genealog- 
ical investigations they sought to assert their pride of ancestry and their special 
relationship to the colonial period. In 1844 the New England Historic-Genealog- 
ical Society was founded, followed in 1869 by a similar organization in New 
York. Everywhere in the Northeast state and local historical societies tended to 
become centers for genealogical and antiquarian interest. In the decades follow- 
ing the Civil War, these tendencies were accentuated. As the United States be- 
came more urbanized and industrialized, with ever increasing numbers of new 
non—Anglo-Saxon and non-Protestant immigrants, many old-stock Yankees orga- 
nized a variety of societies designed to establish the priority of their ancestors as 
Americans. These included the Sons of the American Revolution (1889), the 
Daughters of the American Revolution (1890), the Colonial Dames of America 
(1890), the Society of Mayflower Descendants (1897), and many others. Mem- 
bers of these societies claimed that they had a special connection to the colonial 
past, that it was peculiarly their preserve and not, as it had been earlier, an inte- 
grated part of the rest of American history.*® 

At first the New England Historic-Genealogical Society had been concerned 
only with those ancestors who had come to America before 1700. But per- 
haps because of the need to expand the subscription rolls, this date was eventu- 
ally moved forward to 1776. By the late nineteenth century many members of 
these various genealogical and antiquarian societies were claiming that any an- 
cestor who settled in America before the Declaration of Independence should 
be included among the nation’s founders.'’ They implied that those citizens 
whose ancestors came to the New World after 1776 were something less than full 
Americans. 

Various ethnic groups responded to these implications by establishing their 
own patriotic societies in order to throw out their own lifelines to the colonial 
past and to document their particular ancestors’ contributions to America’s heri- 
tage. Thus was organized the Huguenot Society (1883), the Holland Society 
(1885), the Scotch-Irish Historical Society (1889), the American Jewish Histori- 
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cal Society (1892), the American-Irish Historical Society (1897), and the Ger- 
man-American Historical Society (1897).'° All these ethnic groups sought, some- 
times desperately, to establish some sort of historical relationship with the colo- 
nial era. 

Despite these efforts, however, many Americans increasingly regarded the co- 
lonial period as something detached and separate from the rest of American his- 
tory, as something that did not belong equally to all Americans. It was at the time 
of the centennial celebrations of the Revolution and especially of the formation of 
the Constitution that the designation of “founding fathers” was shifted from the 
seventeenth-century settlers to the Revolutionary leaders of 1776 and the Con- 
stitution-makers of 1787. Influential members of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society began calling for less attention to be paid to colonial origins and more to 
the national period of American history. What had gone on before the Revolution 
was no longer as important to the history of the United States as it once had 
been.? 

Developments in American popular culture contributed to that view. During 
the latter part of the nineteenth century the colonial past became less and less a 
period of authentic historical actors and events and more and more a nostalgic 
repository of an imagined and mythic America—a simple bucolic world that was 
free of the sprawling slums and ethnic diversity of a modern urban society. In- 
stead of seeing, as Bancroft had, the colonial era as containing the seeds of later 
American democracy and being a continuous and integral part of the whole story 
of the republic, many late nineteenth-century Americans saw it as unrelated to 
subsequent American history, indeed, as a point of contrast to the more compli- 
cated and sordid world that had followed. Painters like Francis David Millet and 
writers like Alice Morse Earle portrayed clean and cosy colonial scenes that ap- 
pealed deeply to the longings of late nineteenth-century Americans. In 1896 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow’ poetic depiction of seventeenth-century Ply- 
mouth, The Courtship of Miles Standish, was republished and built into the curric- 
ulums of many of the nation’s schools. 

The colonial period seemed more and more to belong to American folklore and 
the story-telling of elementary school, and not to serious historical study. Every- 
where colonial antiques and old-country furnishings told Americans of a lost 
past. The “clear white houses” of an old New England village were to a character 
in Henry Jamess novel Roderick Hudson (1875) representations of “kindness, 
comfort, safety, the warning voice of duty, the perfect absence of temptation.” 
Much of the colonial revival movement in art, architecture, and literature that 
took place at the end of the nineteenth century and the beginning decades of the 
twentieth was designed to Americanize the new immigrants and teach them what 
the first curator of the American Wing of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
1925 called the ideals and values “held by the men who gave us the Republic.””° 
Yet the colonial revival movement had the effect of sentimentalizing the colonial 
period and making it seem irrelevant to the lives of the new and recent immi- 
grants. These developments reached their peak during the first four decades of 
the twentieth century, expressed most remarkably perhaps by the restoration of 
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Colonial Williamsburg in the 1930s and ’40s. As this popular and sentimental 
interest in the colonial period grew, however, not only was the period further 
separated from the rest of American history, but professional historical interest in 
it gradually declined. 

At the time of the founding of the American Historical Review in 1895 and the 
beginnings of the American historical profession the colonial period still domi- 
nated the writing of American history just as it had for Bancroft’s generation. Not 
only did the amateur antiquarians centered in the state and local historical and 
genealogical societies continue to focus on the colonial sources of America, but 
Herbert Baxter Adams, often considered, perhaps mistakenly, to be the first of 
American professional historians, devoted most of his energies in the 1870s and 
’80s to promoting the study of local institutions in the colonial period, including 
the New England town. Adams and many of his students were obsessed with 
continuities between Europe and America, with what has been called a “germ 
theory,” and they reached back for the origins of America’s local institutions not 
just to the the colonial period but all the way back to Anglo-Saxon England and 
the Teutonic forests of Germany.”! 

The new professional historians quickly showed that the Teutonic germ thesis 
was improbable and undemonstrable and already undermined by English schol- 
ars. J. Franklin Jameson, the first Ph.D. under Adams at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, continually moaned over the unscientific character of the local studies, 
especially over having to trace institutions “back nearly to when our ancesters 
chattered in the tree tops.”*? But these complaints were nothing compared with 
the scorn the new professionals directed at the parochialism and mindless fact- 
collecting of most colonial scholarship. They were desperate to escape from what 
Jameson sneeringly called “the local and antiquarian details of the colonial pe- 
riod.”*? Some of their frustration with the triviality of colonial scholarship was 
captured by a young Hopkins graduate student, Woodrow Wilson, who com- 
plained in 1884 of going into his colonial history examination “crammed with 
one or two hundred dates and one or two thousand minute particulars about the 
quarrels of nobody knows who with an obscure Governor, for nobody knows 
what. Just think of all that energy wasted! The only comfort is that this mass of 
information won't long burden me. I shall forget it with great ease.”** 

It was not that the new professionals wished to ignore the colonial period; 
quite the contrary. But they wanted a much more cosmopolitan and more profes- 
sional perspective brought to bear on it. They aimed to study the colonial period 
seriously and scientifically. They were disgusted with the way colonial America 
had been romanticized and littered with myths and false legends. They were 
determined to clean up this mythical litter and to set straight the history of the 
colonial past. Ironically, however, these efforts by the new professional historians 
to write a more scientific history of early America in the end only contributed 
further to detaching the colonial period from the subsequent national history of 
the United States. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century there were three major emerging 
schools of professional historians concerned with early America—the imperial 
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historians, the Progressive historians, and those historians connected with 
Frederick Jackson Turner and his frontier thesis. Although each of these schools 
began by studying early America, each of them inadvertently helped to set the 
colonial period apart from the rest of American history. Each of them suggested 
in different ways that the colonial era was not naturally connected with the na- 
tional history of the United States, and each implied that the colonial period had 
not fundamentally contributed to the making of what was distinctive or unique 
about American institutions and culture. The work of these several schools of 
professional historians eventually undermined all that Bancroft and his genera- 
tion had believed about the continuity and relevance of the colonial period to the 
subsequent history of America. 

The so-called imperial school, led by Herbert Osgood and Charles McLean 
Andrews, thought that nineteenth-century historians had been much too paro- 
chial and antiquarian in their attitude toward early American history. The nine- 
teenth-century historians had too often viewed the “colonial era as a tangled mass 
of genealogical tree roots.” They had focused too narrowly on the states and 
localities and had been unable to distinguish between “the really important and 
the insignificant.” Previous historians had concentrated on each of the thirteen 
colonies at the expense of the whole and had ignored the other British colonies 
in the Western Hemisphere. They had enveloped “men and events connected 
with our colonial past in an atmosphere of piety, patriotism, and perfection.” 
Both Osgood and Andrews, as good professionals, wanted colonial history to 
escape from its previous triviality and parochialism and become more impartial 
and cosmopolitan. Early American history, they said, ought to be looked at “not 
only from the colonial but from the British standpoint.”*° 

The result was a half century or more of important studies of the American 
colonies that tended to view them from the vantage point of London. The history 
of the thirteen continental colonies became less the history of the origins of the 
United States and more the history of some of the outposts of the expanding first 
British empire. In fact, the imperial scholars argued that their history should not 
confine itself to the thirteen colonies that became the United States but should 
embrace all the western hemispheric colonies of the British empire, the West 
Indian and Canadian as well as the mainland colonies. The breadth and depth of 
this imperial scholarship was truly remarkable. However rich and significant, 
however, it had the ultimate effect of separating the colonial period from the rest 
of American history. In the hands of the imperial historians the history of the 
colonies became largely a branch of British history, not the first stage in the 
development of the American nation. As Andrews put it, “The years from 1607 
to 1783 were colonial before they were American or national, and our Revolution 
is a colonial and not an American problem.””° 

The work of Frederick Jackson Turner and his followers, writing more or less 
at the same time during the first half of the twentieth century, accentuated this 
detachment of the colonial period from the national history of the United States. 
Unlike the imperial historians, Turner was exclusively and unequivocally inter- 
ested in the roots of Americanism. Indeed, probably no historian has contributed 
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more to the myth of American exceptionalism. Above all, Turner sought to ex- 
plain what he saw as the peculiarities of the American character—the democratic 
and individualistic tendencies of the American people. He saw the source of that 
character in the availability of free virgin land. The West for Turner was not 
important for its own sake. Rather, he said, “the distinctive thing about the West 
is its relation to free lands; and it is the influence of her free lands that has 
determined the larger lines of American development” and has set “the evolution 
of American and European institutions in contrast.” 

Turner saw three phases of American growth. The first ran from the first Euro- 
pean settlements to the time of the Revolution. The second, the golden age of 
frontier history, went from the Revolution to 1890. The third, in which Turmer 
now lived, saw the end of free lands and the beginnings of an entirely new phase 
of American history. “With conditions comparable to those of Europe,” he wrote 
in 1895, “we have to reshape the ideals and institutions fashioned in the age of 
wilderness-winning to the new conditions of an occupied country.” 

In Turner's opinion the first phase of the colonial period—“the application of 
European men, institutions, and ideas to the tide-water area of America”—did 
not have much influence on the peculiar development of America. Although 
some modification of European culture took place during this colonial period, 
“English traits and institutions preponderated.” During most of the first century 
and a half of colonial history the colonists remained confined to a several- 
hundred-mile or so strip of the eastern coast of North America. “The constant 
touch of this part of the country with the Old World prevented the modify- 
ing influences of the new environment from having their full effect, and the 
coast area seemed likely to produce institutions and men that were but modified 
shoots from the parent tree.” Even the physical features of the colonists, he said, 
were still English: the colonists remained ruddy in appearance and without the 
nervous energy or expressiveness of later Americans. During the first phase of 
American development—the colonial period—the settlers, according to Turner, 
remained still essentially Europeans. 

Only during the second phase of American growth, at the end of the eigh- 
teenth and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries, did the “process of Ameri- 
canization” really take place. This phase began after the Seven Years’ War “with 
the spread of this colonial society towards the mountains; the crossing of the 
Alleghenies, and the settlement upon the Western Waters. ... As each new ad- 
vance occurred, the process was repeated with modifications. In this reaction 
between the West and the East, American society took on its peculiar features.” 
Thus only when Americans had broken free of the British imperial shackles and 
entered the trans-Appalachian west did the free lands and open environment of 
America begin to have decisive effects on the American character.”’ 

Since what was uniquely American did not develop during the seventeenth 
and first half of the eighteenth centuries, Turner and his followers never had 
much interest in the colonial period; it seemed irrelevant to the process of Amer- 
icanization. In the colonial era the settlers remained essentially Europeans; only 
with the Revolution did the settlers become Americans and experience the effects 
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of the frontier. Consequently Turner's frontier history tended to concentrate in 
the nineteenth century, especially in the period from 1800 to 1850 when the 
Midwest was settled. The Turnerite school of history thus effectively intensified 
the remoteness and irrelevance of the colonial period to the history of America. 
The colonial period seemed to have little to say about the sources of what was 
peculiarly American. 

The work of the third and most important school of professional historians 
writing during the first half of the twentieth century, the Progressive historians, 
had similar unintended effects. These historians, led by Carl Becker, Charles 
Beard, and Arthur Schlesinger, Sr., unlike the imperial historians, were interested 
in the origins and character of the United States. But they stressed the discontinu- 
ity of American history and were preoccupied with the ways in which the colonial 
era was different from subsequent American history. For them the Revolution 
marked a real turning point in American history, the uprising of popular forces 
against conservative aristocracies and the beginning of American democracy. In 
this perspective the colonial period that preceded the Revolution was not really 
American in character; it was instead English or European—a kind of ancien 
régime, undemocratic and quasifeudal and marked by elite rule, established 
churches, and a limited suffrage. In the eyes of the Progressive historians little 
that was truly American came out of the colonial era. They became interested in 
the period only so far as it helped to explain the Revolution, which they saw as 
a radical break from the past, and they consequently wrote very little about the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. Their writings suggested that anyone 
who wanted to understand the roots of American liberty and democracy really 
ought to begin with the Revolution. It was the Revolution that destroyed the 
older aristocratic order, expanded the suffrage and popular participation in gov- 
ernment, and created the nation. When Charles McLean Andrews once re- 
proached the Progressive historian Arthur Schlesinger, Sr., for ignoring the colo- 
nial era, Schlesinger in reply made just this point: the origins of the United States, 
he said, really lay with the Revolution, not with the colonial period.*® With such 
a viewpoint the Progressive historians could not help but further separate the 
colonial period from what they took to be the real history of America. 

All these developments during the first half of the twentieth century—the 
myth-making and sentimentalizing of the colonial era, the efforts by old-stock 
Anglo-Saxons to make the colonial period their special preserve, and the peculiar 
perspectives of the various schools of professional historians—all these led to a 
diminishing of professional interest in early American history. In their search for 
the roots of the nation, historians did not believe the colonial period had much 
to offer them. 

This waning of interest did not show up at once. In the 1890s, at the beginning 
of professional history-writing in the United States, the colonial period still ab- 
sorbed the attention of many scholars; but over the next half century it gradually 
gave way to other fields of interest, particularly to the more recent periods of 
United States history. More and more young talented researchers saw the colonial 
period as unimportant for what they wanted to say. In the first six volumes of the 
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American Historical Review between 1895-96 and 1900-1901 there were fifteen 
articles dealing with the colonial period of American history. The next six vol- 
umes between 1901-2 and 1906-7 saw this number drop to nine. Thereafter, 
despite all the substantial work of the imperial scholars like Osgood and An- 
drews, there began an irregular but unmistakable decline in the concern for early 
America as a subject of professional teaching and research. In the six volumes of 
the American Historical Review between 1907-8 and 1912-13 there were only five 
articles dealing with the colonial era. After a brief flurry of early American papers 
between 1914 and 1916, the number of articles on colonial history in the Ameri- 
can Historical Review declined to one a year; in 1920-21 there were none. Over 
the next two decades the situation never really improved. By the time of World 
War II the colonial period was attracting very little of the historical profession's 
attention; in the six volumes of the the American Historical Review between 1941- 
42 and 1946-47 there was only one article concerned with the first 150 years of 
American history. 

This decreasing professional interest in early American history finally reached 
the point in 1948 where historian Carl Bridenbaugh felt compelled publicly to 
lament “the neglected first half of American history.” Survey courses and text- 
books in American history spent less and less time on the colonial period, some- 
times omitting the first century and a half entirely. The numbers of new disserta- 
tions and publications in early American history had declined. Fewer young 
scholars were being trained in the subject. Most universities and colleges did not 
even offer courses in early American history. By the 1940s Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, which had been the center of colonial studies in the late nineteenth century, 
no longer even had a historian working in the field. The same was true of other 
important graduate training centers such as Princeton, Pennsylvania, Chicago, 
and Berkeley. 

Bridenbaugh blamed a number of developments for this neglect of early Amer- 
ica, including an increased interest in presentism and relevance, lopsided text- 
books, and the influence of Turner and the trans-Appalachian frontier at expense 
of the Atlantic seaboard. He hoped that the formation of the Institute of Early 
American History and Culture, of which he was then director, and the establish- 
ment of the third series of the William and Mary Quarterly in 1944 would help to 
turn things around. He and nine other distinguished scholars of early America 
met at Princeton in the spring of 1947 to devise ways and means for stimulating 
professional interest in colonial and Revolutionary history.*? If what happened 
over the next several decades is any measure, they succeeded beyond their wild- 
est dreams. 

In the decades following 1947 everything changed. Colonial history became 
an important and flourishing field, not just of American history but of early mod- 
ern Western history in general. Most universities and colleges now have courses 
in early American history, and some of the most distinguished historians in the 
country are specialists in the subject. In fact, three out of the past five presidents 
of the Organization of American Historians have been early Americanists, at least 
for a good part of their careers. Much of the most significant and pathbreaking 
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historical scholarship in America over the past generation has focused on the 
colonial period. In 1980 the principal journal in the field, The William and Mary 
Quarterly, was judged to be the most frequently cited historical journal in the 
world.*° 

Following World War II many of the conditions that had existed at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century were transformed. Most impotant in revitalizing 
colonial scholarship in the 1950s was the reemergence of a whiggish or Ban- 
croftian view of American history. Amidst the Cold War atmosphere of the de- 
cades following World War II many Americans once again celebrated the long- 
existing role of the United States as the leader of the free world, destined by 
history to show people everywhere the way to liberty and democracy. What has 
been called an “exceptionalist” conception of America was never more widely 
proclaimed, as American historians, like Bancroft before them, began to see the 
whole of America’s past pointing toward this providential role. All at once the 
first century and a half of American history became an integral part of the whole 
national story; the colonial past was relevant once again. 

The historiography that had inhibited serious consideration of the colonial era 
was now evaded or overturned. One by one the works of historians written dur- 
ing the first half of the twentieth century were either bypassed or refuted. In the 
exceptionalist climate of the Cold War years Americans wanted to see their colo- 
nial past from their own side of the Atlantic; and the broad imperial perspective 
of Andrews and Osgood had to give way to newer, narrower, nationalist view- 
points. America was once again different from Europe, and it had been different 
from the beginning. The frontier theory of Turner that ignored the colonial era 
was attacked and modified out of importance; if it still had any meaning, that 
meaning was now made applicable to the colonial period as well as later periods 
of American history. And, most important, the works of the Progressive school of 
historians were undermined in dozens of different ways. Colonial society was not 
an ancien régime after all. There was no aristocracy in colonial America worthy 
of the name. The established churches were never as strong as the state churches 
in England or Europe. White male colonists could vote in larger proportions than 
any people in the world. Eighteenth-century America, historians of the 1950s like 
Robert E. Brown claimed, was already a middle-class democracy; the Revolution 
was merely a colonial rebellion, designed simply to preserve what had developed 
during the previous 150 years of colonial history. America, as Louis Hartz put it, 
echoing Tocqueville, had become free and equal in the migrations of the seven- 
teenth century; it was liberal from the beginning of the colonial period. Suddenly 
the first half of American history was important once again in creating the sources 
of American democracy and nationhood.?! 

At the same time as the work of earlier schools of historians—work that had 
prevented serious consideration of the colonial period——-was being dismantled, 
other circumstances that had cut the colonial era off from the rest of American 
history changed as well. The increasing ethnic diversity of the United States be- 
came such that efforts by a few Anglo-Saxons to claim some sort of special tie to 
the colonial era seemed more and more ludicrous. Organizations like the DAR 
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now had none of the importance in American life they had had during the early 
decades of the twentieth century. Antiquarian and colonial historical societies 
still existed, but many of them, such as the American Antiquarian Society, the 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts, and the Massachusetts Historical Society, were 
invaded by professional historians who had no genealogical roots in the colonial 
past or even in rural America. In the face of these changes the notion that the 
colonial period was simply a repository of old Yankee ancestors and customs 
could not be sustained. 

Ironically, this emergence of the children and grandchildren of recent immi- 
grants into the historical profession was lamented by Bridenbaugh in his presi- 
dential address to the American Historical Association in 1962. These urban-bred 
scholars, he said, were trying to write about a rural colonial past that they had no 
inherited connectedness with.** It was a foolish lament. Not only was Briden- 
baugh denying the very premise of all imaginative historical recovery, but he was 
ignoring the fact that it was precisely the post-World War II appearance in the 
profession of new historians without Anglo-Saxon backgrounds that was impor- 
tant to the revival of interest in early American history that Bridenbaugh himself 
had called for a decade and a half earlier. These new historians with varying 
ethnic backgrounds had no personal or emotional stake in the colonial period 
except as Americans, and therefore they tended to approach it disinterestedly and 
dispassionately. 

As the character of the history profession changed and became more diverse in 
the decades following World War II, traditional political history gave way to 
social and cultural history, for which the colonial period had a natural receptiv- 
ity. Indeed, much of the new American social and cultural history of the past 
thirty years was born in the colonial period. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries there are few headline political events to hang a conventional narrative 
line on: no presidents, no congresses, no supreme court decisions, no national 
elections to write about, which is one reason why the colonial period usually has 
seemed so mythical and free-floating, so easily telescoped and foreshortened. Yet 
during the past generation in which modern social and cultural history has flour- 
ished this lack of palpable political events and national institutions in the colonial 
period has become an advantage. The headline events and political institutions 
that preoccupied historians of the national period were not present to divert the 
attention of social and cultural historians. Colonial historians therefore were freer 
than national historians to concentrate on the longue durée, on social and cultural 
developments that go on longer than a few years or even a few decades. Only in 
the colonial period could historians of America have the long sweep of a century 
or more, uninterrupted by political events, in which to lay out long-term social 
and cultural developments. It is not coincidental that the modern study of Amer- 
ican demographic and family history began first in the colonial period; or that 
one of the earliest studies of American attitudes toward death concentrated on 
the colonial period.*? Historians could not trace such enduring social and cul- 
tural subjects over only a decade or two; they needed long stretches of time. 
Colonial historians, unlike national historians, had been used to dealing with 
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long periods of time and thus were more likely to be attracted to the new social 
and cultural history. 

But the revival of interest in early American history was more than a matter of 
its being especially receptive to the new social and cultural history. Over the past 
thirty years the field has erupted and expanded in all directions. Early American 
history, according to Bernard Bailyn, the historian who over the past generation 
has dominated the period as much as any single scholar could, has experienced 
a “creative ferment of scholarship,” resulting in “a wealth of research and writing 
concentrated on a relatively short period of time that is perhaps unique in west- 
ern historiography.”** The changes in the writing of colonial history have been 
phenomenal. 

The impulses that initially lay behind the revival of early American history in 
the 1950s and early ’60s have been transformed. Since the late 1960s American 
historians have become less and less interested in celebrating the uniqueness of 
the United States. The war in Vietnam if nothing else convinced many Americans 
that the moral character of the United States was not different from that of other 
nations and that the nation had no special transcendent role to bring liberty and 
democracy to the world. During the past several decades many American histo- 
rians, if not the general public, have shed whatever faith they might once have 
had in the traditional idea of American exceptionalism. 

These changes in outlook have been matched by equally important changes 
taking place in the society of the United States and in its historical profession. 
The new emphasis on diversity and the new racial, ethnic, and gender conscious- 
ness have tended to dilute a unified sense of American identity and have led to 
less and less emphasis on the nation as a whole in historical research and writing. 
All these changes have resulted in a shift in perspective on the colonial past; they 
have, in John Higham’s words, “disconnected the colonial era from the narratives 
of American uniqueness or identity.”*° 

Once again the colonial period has lost much of its relevance for those histo- 
rians looking for the origins or roots of the nation. But it has gained new rele- 
vance for those who have other questions or interests in mind. Recent histo- 
rians, as Joyce Appleby says, have found it “easy to abandon the idea that what 
was truly important about the colonies was their contribution to American na- 
tionhood.”*° The consequence of this “gradual liberation from the nationalist 
paradigm” has been a fundamental shift in the nature and purposes of colonial 
historiography.*’ 

Most obvious has been a reappreciation of the discontinuity between the colo- 
nial and national periods of American history. The roots of modern democratic 
America cannot be found in the colonial era after all. America, it seems, was 
not born free, equal, and liberal in the seventeenth century; like the nations 
of Europe, it had to become so, and this apparently did not happen until the 
nineteenth century. Some colonial historians like James Horn and David Hack- 
ett Fischer have explicitly challenged the “paradigm of exceptionalism,” which 
holds that “colonial society diverged significantly from its parent culture.” In- 
stead, they have stressed the continuities between Europe and America and the 
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“contribution of Old World cultures to New World society”; in fact, Fischer re- 
calls the scholarship of Herbert Baxter Adams in arguing for a “modified ‘germ 
thesis” in his account of the perpetuation of British folkways in colonial 
America.*® Britons in colonial America were still Britons. The traditional patri- 
archal forms and values of the Old World persisted in the New—in family life, 
society, and politics. Seventeenth- and eighteenth-century colonial America, it 
seems, was a kind of ancien régime after all. The established churches, weak as 
they may have been, still gave a statist tone to the culture. Social hierarchies and 
familial politics aped those of the mother country. The few dominated the many, 
and, as in Europe, ordinary people had little influence over the course of public 
life. Most commmon farmers in colonial America were content to live out their 
lives as their parents had; they seemed no more individualist or capitalist than 
their European counterparts.*” 

But more important in changing the historiography of colonial history than the 
reappreciation of discontinuity between the colonial and national eras has been 
the remarkable ways some historians of early America have enlarged their per- 
spective—no longer focusing exclusively on the territory that became the United 
States but, as Bernard Bailyn has put it, seeing early modern worlds in motion 
from a satellite hovering somewhere over the Atlantic.*? A century ago Herbert L. 
Osgood hoped eventually to see an American colonial history that “will be taken 
out of its isolation and will appear as a natural outgrowth of the history of Eu- 
rope.”*' Historians of the past several decades have been well on the way not 
merely to fulfilling Osgood’s hope but to surpassing it. The colonies are now seen 
as an outgrowth not just of Europe but of Africa as well. Historians have greatly 
broadened the boundaries of what constitutes early American history, almost to 
the point where they now seem limitless. For many historians early American 
history is no longer what it was for Bancroft and most historians of the 1890s, a 
means for understanding the origins of the United States; it has become an im- 
portant and vital part of the pan-Atlantic world in the early modern era.** As 
nationhood has receded in importance, historians have become less interested in 
early America for its own sake and more for what it reveals about the great trans- 
formation from premodern to modern society. 

American colonial history has not only become part of western European and 
African history, but it now seems to make sense only as it embraces the peoples 
of Hispanic America as well.*? Some early American historians have called for 
entirely new conceptions of the colonial past, new conceptions that would “think 
of colonial history as a history of all of the Americas,” and that would reintroduce 
the hemispheric perspective that Herbert E. Bolton tried and failed to make stick 
in the 1930s—a perspective that placed United States history in a comparative 
framework with Canada, Mexico, the Caribbean, and the countries of South 
America. These efforts to make the history of Santa Fe in 1776 just as important 
as the history of Boston in 1776 are not the idle chatter of a few multicultural- 
minded historians.** In fact, the Omohundro Institute of Early American History 
and Culture in Williamsburg, the center for early American studies in America 
and the publisher of the William and Mary Quarterly, has recently announced that 
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it plans “to diversify its agenda.” Without abandoning its traditional commitment 
to studying the British North American colonies, “Institute publications and pro- 
grams are currently attempting to embrace a larger range of subjects, including 
especially the peoples of Hispanic America and West Africa.”*? Early American 
historians now have concerns other than the origins of the United States. 

As historians have lost confidence that the United States has a collective iden- 
tity with common origins, they have shifted their focus away from the nation as 
a whole and have zoomed in to the histories of groups or individuals within the 
larger community. Instead of writing about the nation or the British empire or 
even single colonies, many have concentrated on towns or counties or even ob- 
scure single families. Indeed, the most interior and private aspects of daily life 
have now become open to serious historical study—what the colonists ate, how 
they treated their children, how husbands and wives related to each other, how 
they managed their emotions. By trying ever harder to recapture the private 
spaces and personal lives of ordinary people, historians have written ever smaller 
and more intimate snatches of history, some of which, like Laurel Thatcher 
Ulrich’ A Midwife’s Tale and John Demos’ The Unredeemed Captive, are truly 
marvelous to behold. 

All these private and personal histories, however, were just aspects of a larger 
attempt at historical retrieval. In their earlier search for the origins of American 
identity, most historians of colonial America had tended to ignore the voices of 
a variety of peoples—slaves, artisans, women, and Indians—who did not appear 
to contribute to the traditional history of the exceptionalist nation. Since the 
1960s all this has changed. By playing down America’ collective identity and 
emphasizing its pluralism, the new social and cultural history of the past several 
decades has recovered many of these lost voices. 

The shift of perspective from the sources of American nationhood to the larger 
early modern world has made the Indians especially visible.*® Because of their 
preoccupation with the origins of America’s peculiar national character, earlier 
historians had not been able to see the Native Americans with any clarity. In- 
deed, historians like Turner had scarcely acknowledged the existence of the 
Indian. For Turner the New World the Europeans came to in the seventeenth 
century was “virgin soil,” an “unexploited wilderness” out of which American 
distinctiveness was born; it was “the fact of unoccupied territory in America that 
sets the evolution of American and European institutions in contrast.”*” As Louis 
Hartz pointed out long ago, this neglect of the Indian in early American historiog- 
raphy stemmed solely from the “interior perspectives” of historians like Turner. 
Since it was the fate of America “to destroy and exclude the Indian, life inside it 
has had a dwindling contact with him. How could he then be perceived? How 
could he be appreciated as a problem comparable to the rise of the ‘common 
man’ or the emergence of the trusts?” But, of course, Hartz said, once American 
historians get outside the narrow confines of the nation, “the very fact that the 
Indian was thus eliminated . . . becomes a matter of very great importance.”*® 

Today historians who have sought to get outside the national history of the 
United States have a very different appreciation of the presence of the Indians. 
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During the past decade or so the numbers of books and articles on the native 
peoples of North America in the colonial period have multiplied dramatically. In 
the fifteen years of the William and Mary Quarterly between 1959 and 1973 only 
four articles on Indians appeared. But in the fourteen years between 1974 and 
1988 there were twenty articles dealing with Native Americans. And since 1988 
the number of contributions to what has come to be called “ethnohistory” has 
increased even faster. Indeed, as Ian Steele has recently said, the “field of ethno- 
history ... is developing so quickly that any attempt at accessible synthesis is 
bound to be premature and incomplete.”*” Some of the best and brightest histori- 
ans in the United States have been turning to the Indians as a subject of research, 
and books on Indians in early America have begun winning prestigious prizes.°° 

Presumably these recent sensitive studies of the Indians in the colonial period 
have been a consequence, as Appleby has put it, of “the quickening of interest in 
non-Western cultures that came with the diminished credibility of the West's 
claims to be directing the path of human destiny.”?! The question now to be faced 
is whether such a “quickening of interest in non-Western cultures” by profes- 
sional historians will eventually weaken popular interest in early American his- 
tory. With colonial historians presently being urged to “avoid letting their field 
again become the prehistory of the United States,” will citizens of that United 
States continue to be much interested in what these new colonial historians 
write?>* There may be a limit to the degree to which the American people will put 
up with having a colonial history that pays no attention to the nation, “except,” 
in John Higham’s words, “as a villain in other people’ stories.”°’ Although few 
historians these days would write a history the way George Bancroft did, with, in 
Frank Craven's words, all “his willingness to let love of country illuminate the 
text,” outright hostility to the country may not sit well with the American pub- 
lic.°* Historians who see their role as simply being “a critic of the culture” whose 
principal task is “to illuminate conditions of the present by casting a harsh light 
on previous experience” may not be able to develop much of a popular following; 
most people do not seem very eager “to learn unpleasant lessons from their study 
of the past.”°? If the colonial era is to be simply an arena for criticizing American 
culture and is to be cut loose from the story of American nationhood or identity, 
will it continue to be meaningful to most Americans??° The old question of the 
relevance and irrelevance of the colonial past to American history seems once 
again on the table. 
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IN THEIR SEARCH for the central theme of nineteenth-century American history, 
historians have nominated several candidates, some of which seem better quali- 
fied for the office than others. The traditional, self-congratulatory emphasis on 
“the rise of democracy” might serve for the first half of the century, but only if one 
forgets the fact that equal citizenship and political participation were strictly 
limited to white males. Since recent historians have tended to focus on the expe- 
riences of groups excluded from “the people” as defined by Jacksonian dem- 
ocrats—especially blacks, Indians, and women—the once-popular view of pre— 
Civil War American progress toward democratic perfection has few adherents 
among recent historians. For the post—Civil War era the democratization theme 
becomes even more problematic, despite the emancipation and extension of pu- 
tative citizenship to African-Americans. By the end of the century, most histo- 
rians would agree, new hierarchies of power and authority associated with corpo- 
rate capitalism were threatening the democratic and egalitarian ethos that had 
developed earlier among the white male members of a society of yeomen farmers 
and small producers. Under such circumstances, the popular politics of mass 
meetings and high rates of voter participation was being replaced by a political 
system featuring appointed commissions, organized pressure groups, and lower 
rates of voter turnout.’ 

Implicit in much recent scholarship in social and labor history is a view of 
nineteenth-century development that comes close to turning the theme of demo- 
cratic progress on its head. Its point of departure is a radical republican tradition 
originating with the left wing of the American Revolution and articulated in dif- 
fering ways by thinkers like Thomas Paine and Thomas Jefferson. Its conception 
of equal rights and personal independence as essential to liberty inspired resis- 
tance on the part of artisans and yeomen farmers to the growth of commercial- 
ism, industrial wage labor, and the concentration of capital, a struggle that began 
with the workingmen’s parties and agrarian radicals of the Jacksonian era and 
ended with the demise of the Knights of Labor and the Populist party in the 
1890s. A grand synthesis of nineteenth-century American history along these 
lines would be challenging and provocative but might be open to the criticism 
that it idealizes a white male tradition that, for the most part, condoned the 
subordination of women, blacks, and Native Americans. Furthermore, its insis- 
tent and pessimistic antimodernism is likely to prove unacceptable to the many 
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historians who continue to believe in the possibility of progressive reform within 
the framework of democratic capitalism.” 

A candidate for central theme that assumes a similar pattern of change but is 
less ideologically charged (and pays close attention to winners as well as losers) 
comes from the historians of American society who emphasize broad patterns of 
socioeconomic change. For them the nineteenth century was preeminently the 
time of a great transformation from the distended society of families and commu- 
nities dependent on agriculture, localized commerce, and artisan labor that ex- 
isted in 1800 to the centralized, organized, and incorporated urban-industrial 
nation of the early twentieth century.° 

Such changes can scarcely be denied, but to make virtually everything that 
happened a manifestation or reflection of deep societal transformation tends to 
foster a linear determinism that obscures the human agency, shifts in direction, 
and historical contingencies to which historians have become increasingly sensi- 
tive. It also deprives politics and government of the degree of autonomy that 
many historians, following recent trends in political science and political sociol- 
ogy, would like to assign to them. An exclusive preoccupation with this great 
transformation is likely to end historiographic discussion and debate rather than 
open it up, unless one asks how the juggernaut of socioeconomic development 
affected, or was effected by, specific groups, ideas, and events. Although it is ob- 
viously true in some sense, the “modernization” theme is too abstract and teleo- 
logical to satisfy the majority of contemporary historians. It homogenizes too 
much experience that the United States shares with many other nations and does 
not encourage attention to what may be special or unique about the American 
past. One does not have to be an “American exceptionalist” in the full sense of 
considering the United States radically different from all other countries to relish 
America’s peculiarities or at least its variations on the general themes of interna- 
tional history. 

One way of differentiating American development from that of most other 
nations that industrialized and urbanized during the nineteenth century would 
be to follow in the footsteps of Frederick Jackson Turner by stressing the signifi- 
cance of the moving frontier. A westward movement that transformed the United 
States from an Atlantic seaboard republic into a continental one between 1815 
and 1890 was clearly a major aspect of the nineteenth-century story. But recent 
historians have not assigned to the frontier the kind of fundamental importance 
given to it by Turnerians. Rather than spawning a new and unique American 
culture of democratic individualism, as Turner claimed, the frontier is now more 
commonly viewed as an arena in which forces and tendencies emanating from 
the settled East came into collision—for example sectional differences over the 
extension of slavery and conflicts between agrarians and commercial or industrial 
capitalists over the terms of trade in a market economy. The “new western his- 
tory,” emphasizing the Native American and Hispanic sides of the conflict over 
western land, makes the frontier the scene of unresolved racial and ethnic con- 
flicts rather than the main source of consensual American values.* 
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The theme of nineteenth-century history that preoccupies the largest group of 
historians is the social, political, and ideological conflict that divided the nation 
and was resolved through sectional war and the subsequent reconstruction of the 
Union. The Civil War theme—broadly defined to include not only the war itself 
but also the story of slavery and the Old South, the sectional controversy over the 
expansion of slavery that led to secession from the Union, and the turbulent 
process of national reunification that took place after the war—has inspired more 
scholarship than any other nineteenth-century subject. One of its attractions is 
that it provides a persuasive argument for the uniqueness of American history 
that is not based on some claim to special virtue. Other nations experienced the 
trauma of economic and social modernization and saw the ebb and flow of dem- 
ocratic reform (some like Russia and Brazil even had moving frontiers), but none 
fought a devastating internal war over slavery. The apparent limitation of this 
emphasis is that it does not, at first glance, seem quite valid for the whole century 
but appears to lose its centrality in the 1870s. 

This essay will focus mainly on how recent historians have dealt with the 
origins and impact of the Civil War, and it will argue that new work permits us 
to view the legacies and aftershocks of the war as lying at the root of many of the 
problems of the 1880s and ’90s. It will also attempt to show the relevance of this 
historiography to much of the scholarship concerned more directly with the great 
transformation to modernity and advanced capitalism—even when that scholar- 
ship does not explicitly deal with the causes and consequences of the war. 

Most historians of the United States would agree that the Civil War was the 
central event of the nineteenth century, if not of the nation’s entire history. The 
period between 1789 or 1815 and the firing on Fort Sumter in 1861 is commonly 
referred to as the antebellum era, and the years between 1865 and the turn of the 
century are perhaps best designated as the post—Civil War period. The more 
common label for the century’s last three decades—‘“the Gilded Age”’—evokes 
certain tendencies of that era, but is perhaps less useful than one that calls atten- 
tion to the shadow of the war. It was not, for example, until the 1890s that the 
race question that had to be faced when millions of African—Americans were 
emancipated from slavery was settled by the South's legalization of the new sys- 
tem of mandatory segregation, making a full reconciliation of the North and 
South possible. It was also in that decade that the bitter political struggle over the 
inflation or contraction of the currency, set in motion by the issuing of unre- 
deemable “greenbacks” during the war, was resolved by the defeat of “free silver” 
in the election of 1896. 

American historians have devoted massive and sustained attention to the Civil 
War. A debate on the causes of the war has been going on since Appomattox, and 
the issue plays a role in American historiography equivalent to that of the origins 
of the French Revolution in European historical studies. The war years them- 
selves have received even greater attention if one can judge from the sheer num- 
ber of books published, but much of that work has been narrowly conceived 
military history that bears little relationship to the central issues of nineteenth- 
century American historiography. The fixation on narratives of battles and cam- 
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paigns has had the paradoxical effect of detaching the war from the mainstream 
of American history by plunging readers into a special world of intense experi- 
ence and heroic action that has little apparent connection with the processes that 
affected people’s lives and determined public policies over an extended period.” 

Despite the tendency to an antiquarian form of narrative history in much of the 
writing about the war itself, a number of scholars have addressed the question of 
the war's impact on postwar America—most obviously in the burgeoning litera- 
ture on Reconstruction. General works on the immediate postwar efforts to re- 
unite the nation and determine the status of the ex-slaves often begin with what 
happened during the war itself and quite properly portray peacetime Reconstruc- 
tion efforts as a continuation of wartime initiatives, especially the Emancipation 
Proclamation and the enlistment of black soldiers in the Union army. But the 
Reconstruction era is thought to have ended in 1877, and the question of the 
more enduring legacies of the war has been relatively neglected. 

In fact there is a tendency to periodize American history in such a way as to 
create the impression that the war ceased to matter very much after the 1870s. 
When a publisher brings out a series of books covering all of American history, 
it is common practice to have a volume on the Civil War and Reconstruction, 
covering a period between the 1840s and the 1870s, followed by an offering on 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. The mid-nineteenth-century 
volume commonly reaches back into the early national and Jacksonian periods in 
search of the roots of the sectional conflict, but its successor is likely to ignore the 
consequences of the war entirely, implying that the last two or three decades of 
the nineteenth century were a prelude to the “Progressive period” of the early 
twentieth century rather than an extension of the postwar era. There is of course 
nothing sacred about the popular notion that history follows the calendar and 
that decades, centuries, or millennia have more than a conventional or heuristic 
significance. But it seems arbitrary and inconsistent to trace the war's origins back 
a half century or more and then ignore any legacies that may have lasted more 
than a decade. 

The historiography of the war's causation has been the subject of innumerable 
essays and even one major book.®° The way historians have conceived the war's 
impact has received less attention from historiographers, except to the extent that 
the results can be inferred from a conception of the causes. The possibility that 
the conflict had significant accidental or unintended consequences has not re- 
ceived the attention it deserves. 

Recent treatments of the background, course, and aftermath of the Civil War 
have naturally been influenced by general trends in American historiography— 
new conceptions of what is important and what methods are needed to study it. 
Perhaps the most important of these is the vogue of social history or “history from 
the bottom up.” A deemphasis on the ideas and actions of elites and a preoccupa- 
tion with the “agency” of ordinary people and “subaltern” groups is reflected in 
studies of the struggles of African-American slaves for cultural and psychic sur- 
vival under a harsh form of servitude and of the role they played in bringing 
about their own emancipation. Also receiving increased attention are the parts 
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played by women and gender issues in the sectional crisis and its resolution, the 
experiences of common soldiers and home-front workers during the war, and the 
role of the freedpeople in the politics and socioeconomic adjustments of the 
Reconstruction era.’ 

These studies have enlarged our sense of who made history, but they have not 
obviated the need to study those who possessed power and were in a position, 
most of the time, to command the obedience of others. Although somewhat out 
of fashion among academic historians, many excellent studies of the ideas and 
actions of the men in command have appeared recently, and three of them have 
won Pulitzer prizes.® History from below has been a useful corrective to the tradi- 
tional focus on elites, but it risks becoming a romantic evasion of historical reality 
if it is not accompanied by an acknowledgment of the power—exercised within 
limits that have to be determined by empirical investigation—that influential 
groups and prominent individuals have been able to exert over the lives and 
attitudes of those who have lacked the same access to physical resources, political 
leverage, and social prestige. It remains true that slaves by themselves did not 
overthrow slavery, although they did play a role in its demise. Common soldiers 
could not choose when and where to fight, although how they fought could 
determine the outcome of a battle. Women could not vote, run for office, or bear 
arms, but they could influence the behavior of the men who did. Freed slaves had 
some influence over politics and government in the South during Reconstruc- 
tion, but in the end they lacked the power to block a white-supremacist counter- 
revolution. 

A second trend that has affected the historiography of the sectional crisis and 
the Civil War has been the more subtle shift from a behaviorist approach to 
history to one that emphasizes the interpretation of culture. Two decades ago the 
cutting edge of historical scholarship on the nineteenth century seemed to come 
from quantitative work on social, economic, and political behavior. Some histo- 
rians are still encoding data on voting patterns, legislative roll calls, social mobil- 
ity, household composition, and the prices of land, labor, and commodities. But, 
as anyone who has directed doctoral dissertations in history departments in re- 
cent years can probably testify, this is not what interests most younger scholars. 
Quantitative history or “cliometrics” has become more than ever the preserve of 
economists, political scientists, and behavioral sociologists. Historians are now 
more likely to look to cultural anthropology or to the cultural studies movement 
in literary scholarship for interdisciplinary inspiration.’ 

The general trend toward looking at the past through the lenses of culture and 
language is evident in studies of slave folklore and religion, of political rhetoric 
(especially the legacy of Revolutionary-era “republicanism”), and in the discourse 
on the meaning of the war to be found in soldiers’ letters home or in the journals 
and other private writings of civilians.'? Objective conditions that can, as it were, 
be weighed and measured have become less important to many historians than 
the subjective states to be found in the “discourse” of historical actors. This trend 
has led to a deeper understanding of what people thought was at stake in the 
sectional quarrel and in the reunion process that followed, but it has also tended 
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to obscure some of the structural factors that may have predisposed people to 
express themselves in the way that they did. 

It is far from the case, however, that the new cultural history associated with 
the “linguistic turn” has eclipsed other paradigms in the historiography of the 
pre— and post—Civil War eras. The most influential scholars in the field continue 
to be those whose inspiration derives more from the Marxian or Gramscian tra- 
dition of class analysis and political economy than from nonmaterialist cultural 
theory (see especially the work of Eugene Genovese, Eric Foner, and Barbara 
Jeanne Fields). The most important work of these scholars has affirmed the real- 
ity of social class as an underlying determinant of cultural and ideological forma- 
tions, including those associated with slavery and racial domination." 

Others have drawn on the Weberian tradition in sociological thought to make 
the argument that “race” played an autonomous role in the making of social 
dominance and in the construction of ideologies to defend or oppose it. Unlike 
idealist historians who make racism simply an enduring cultural trait of white 
Americans, the neo-Weberians view the essence of race as simultaneously struc- 
tural and cultural; it is a form of what Weber called “ethnic status,” and is funda- 
mentally a hierarchical social relationship based on a differential assignment of 
honor and prestige to groups that differ in ancestry; only secondarily is it the 
specific set of racial stereotypes and images that is used to rationalize the subjuga- 
tion of a particular subaltern group. The relationship between “race” and “class” 
is obviously a central and enduring problem for historians of the nineteenth- 
century South and its relationship to the rest of the nation.” 

Strange as it may seem, the latest varieties of social and cultural history have 
not as yet had a decisive effect on how historians deal with the big question of 
what caused the Civil War. The reason for this might be that large questions of 
causation are alien to these specializations. Social history is at its best in dealing 
with small communities rather than whole nations, and those forms of cultural 
history that stress the interpretation of “texts” may dispense entirely with the 
study of causation, which normally requires attention to conditions or factors 
that are thought to have an existence independent of, and prior to, the recover- 
able discourses of historical actors. 

An analysis of the preconditions and triggering events of an enormous convul- 
sion like the American Civil War requires the talents of that increasingly rare 
breed—the historical generalist. It is not surprising therefore that the most valu- 
able and authoritative discussions of the background of the war are still those that 
were written by distinguished members of the last great generation of eclectic 
general historians, men who came of age in the 1930s and ’40s like David M. 
Potter and Kenneth M. Stampp.’? Younger scholars who have rivaled them in the 
breadth and boldness of their discussions of the origins of the conflict are likely 
to be those, such as Eugene Genovese and Eric Foner, whose work is influenced 
by the Marxian tradition of class analysis, which of course generates its own 
special conception of general history." 

If there is one thing that the eclectic and neo-Marxian generalists have agreed 
upon, it is that slavery was at the root of the sectional conflict. In the words of 
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David Potter, “slavery really had a polarizing effect, for the North had no slave- 
holders—at least not of resident slaves—and the South had virtually no aboli- 
tionists. ... slavery had an effect which no other sectional factor exercised in 
isolating North and South from each other.”’° This is not a discovery of modern 
historians and in fact merely repeats what has always been the most common— 
and commonsensical—explanation of the crisis leading to the Civil War. James 
Ford Rhodes, the premier late-nineteenth-century historian of the war period, 
put it succinctly: “The question [of causation] may be isolated by the incon- 
trovertible statement that if the negro had never been brought to America, our 
Civil War could not have occurred.”!® 

Potters statement was historiographically significant because it signified his 
departure from the school of “revisionist” historians to which he himself had 
originally belonged. The revisionists, who were particularly influential in the 
1930s and ’40s, had viewed the war as an unnecessary conflict brought about by 
a combination of demagoguery, fanaticism, and political blundering. Slavery 
could not have been the real issue, they had maintained, because it was on its way 
to peaceful demise in 1860, and its sudden abolition was not worth the price in 
white lives that wartime emancipation had entailed.!’ 

In the 1950s and 60s, historians and economists were finding the slave econ- 
omy robust and unlikely to have collapsed under its own weight in the late nine- 
teenth century. But a more significant reason for the decline of revisionism dur- 
ing the civil rights era was the racial insensitivity that it reflected. Historians of 
slavery as an institution were in the process of repudiating the previously ascen- 
dant view that the slave regime was a benign one that benefited blacks by “civiliz- 
ing” them. If the regime was as brutal as Kenneth Stampp and Stanley Elkins 
claimed, and if blacks were not “natural children,” inherently inferior to whites, 
the willingness of historians to countenance a few more decades of servitude as 
the price for avoiding civil war seemed downright immoral.’® 

But a modified form of revisionism survived in the work of those quantitative 
historians who analyzed political behavior and alleged that the northern voters 
and politicians who made the decisions that led to war did not do so because they 
shared the antislavery and antiracist convictions of modern liberal historians. 
Making slavery a “necessary cause” of the crisis did not of course explain why 
sectional division became unmanageable in the 1850s rather than sooner or later. 
Historians have generally agreed that the direct antecedent of secession and Civil 
War was the breakdown in the 1850s of the system of bisectional political parties 
that had developed in the 1830s. The new political historians claimed that the 
breakdown occurred, not so much because of ideological differences on the 
slavery issue, as because of the ethnoreligious tensions resulting from mass im- 
migration. Whether or not the war was necessary to rid the nation of slavery, 
they argued, it could not be proved that differing attitudes toward slavery pro- 
voked the crisis that led to its abolition. In support of this hypothesis, they 
pointed to the widespread racism and indifference to black freedom that pre- 
vailed in the North and to the undeniable fact that the abolitionists were an 
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unpopular minority until the exigencies of war provided a pragmatic justification 
for emancipation.’ 

A standard criticism of the neorevisionist “ethnocultural” explanation of polit- 
ical breakdown was that it had difficulty explaining why the collapse of the Whig 
party in the early-to-mid 1850s led to the rise of the Republicans and the section- 
alization of politics over the issue of whether slavery should be allowed to spread 
to the federal territories. A more plausible outcome from this perspective would 
have been a realignment in which the antiimmigrant Know Nothing party would 
have survived as the alternative to the Democrats (who stood for a tolerant atti- 
tude toward non-English newcomers and the growing Catholic minority) instead 
of enjoying only an ephemeral success. Eric Foner’s seminal study of Republican 
ideology, which appeared in 1970, described and analyzed the party’ “free 
labor” ideology and its representation of the threat to the northern way of life 
represented by an expansionist “slave power,” thus providing a plausible basis for 
making antislavery conviction, of a kind that was rooted less in pure idealism 
than in the class consciousness and perceived interests of a middle stratum of 
northern society, the key to northern sectionalism.*° 

More recently, William Gienapp has attempted with some success to synthe- 
size elements of the ethnocultural explanation of party breakdown with Foner’s 
ideological explanation of northern sectionalism by arguing that some of the 
same cultural biases that inspired nativism also helped to fuel the “free soil” 
movement and inspire vigorous resistance to “the slave power conspiracy.”*' 
Gienapp’s work suggests that a weakness in Foner’ interpretation of the rise of 
the Republicans is that it pays too little attention to the role of religion and 
culture in the worldview of the party's adherents. 

Explaining why a sectionalist party emerged in the North in the late 1850s 
does not fully account for why the southern states seceded in response to the 
election of a Republican president in 1860, thereby dividing the Union and mak- 
ing Civil War likely if not inevitable. No recent historians of any stature have 
doubted that fears for the future of slavery were at the heart of southern concerns, 
but they have differed markedly on the question of precisely why the overwhelm- 
ing majority of white southerners were so desperately committed to the defense 
of their “peculiar institution” that they were willing to go to war to defend it from 
any conceivable threat. In its essentials, the ongoing debate is between a “class” 
and a “race” interpretation of southern separatism. According to the neo-Marxian 
class interpretation put forth by Eugene Genovese and his followers, a premod- 
ern, precapitalist ruling class led the South into a war for its independence be- 
cause it feared being dominated by the “bourgeois” elements that were coming to 
power in the North. This viewpoint makes the Civil War a bourgeois revolution 
in the European sense because it established the dominance of an emerging in- 
dustrial capitalist class over an American equivalent of the landed aristocracies 
who resisted the rise of the bourgeoisie on the other side of the Atlantic.?? 

The critics of this interpretation—a prominent recent example is James 
Oakes—first of all deny that the South was genuinely precapitalist and thus deny 
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that it departed categorically from the liberal and republican values that had 
inspired the American nation since its founding. The South’s dominant ideology, 
according to Oakes, was less an attempt to repudiate everything that the North 
stood for than a desperate effort to reconcile slavery with its own persistent com- 
mitment to personal rights, economic individualism, and representative govern- 
ment.*? The main device that permitted the coexistence of slavery with liberal 
and republican values was racism. If blacks were indeed subhuman there was no 
need to include them in the social contract and the rights-based polity that it 
sanctioned. Without denying that economic self-interest was a major source of 
proslavery commitment, this interpretation makes the fear of a loss of racial con- 
trol and the status advantages that all white southerners—not just the minority 
that owned slaves—derived from black subordination the main element in the 
“crisis of fear” that simmered in the late 1850s and was brought to a boil by 
Lincoln’ election.** 

If Genovese’s view of southern ideology complements Foner’s class-based con- 
ception of the ideological sources of northern sectionalism, the alternative em- 
phasis on race status and control has some affinity with the modified ethnocul- 
tural view of northern sectional politics put forth by Gienapp. A claim for the 
decisive influence of culture and ethnic or racial identities on many of the histor- 
ical actors of this period does not preclude acknowledging that in other times and 
places ascriptive group consciousness may be overwhelmed by class conscious- 
ness deriving from economic inequality. For contingent historical reasons—the 
massive influx of immigrants in the 1840s and ’50s and the antislavery move- 
ment’ challenge to the social and economic subordination of four million 
blacks—Americans of the mid nineteenth century may have been more likely to 
embrace racial, ethnic, or religious identities than those that derived from their 
relationship to the market or means of production. 

Explaining northern sectionalism and southern separatism does not quite ac- 
count for the coming of the war. What remains somewhat mysterious is why the 
people of the North were willing to fight and die to preserve the Union. This final 
link in the chain of Civil War causation is just beginning to receive the attention 
that it deserves. Southern independence would have posed no obvious threat to 
the spread of the free labor system to the existing federal territories, and it should 
have put to rest any fears that the slave states would dominate the central govern- 
ment. One explanation that has been offered recently for the North’s adamant 
Unionism is that it reflected a deep popular commitment to law and order under 
the Constitution and more specifically a fear of total national disintegration 
through further secessions if the southern states were allowed to depart in 
peace.*? Recent studies of the correspondence of northern soldiers show that a 
large proportion of them had a strong commitment to Unionist ideology and a 
surprisingly sophisticated understanding of it. Like President Lincoln, many of 
them recognized that tolerating secession was incompatible with the survival of 
a democratic republic and that the emancipation of the slaves might prove essen- 
tial to the preservation of the Union. At the root of this devotion to the northern 
cause, according to one historian, was a tendency to identify loyalty to the Union 
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with the family obligations and values that were at the core of mid-nineteenth- 
century American culture.”° 

In an effort to account for the determination of those in power to preserve the 
Union at all costs, another recent historian has argued that a breakup of the 
Union was intolerable to northern elites because it would have threatened 
the alliance of western family farmers and eastern industrialists that formed the 
backbone of the Republican party and the new “political economy” that was 
emerging in the North. Without a shared enmity to the South, this coalition 
would allegedly have broken up.*’ Like most other explanations based on “polit- 
ical economy” this one is plausible but is difficult to substantiate—one would be 
hard-pressed to find the spokesmen for the economic interests in question calcu- 
lating in this fashion. Their pronouncements on the crisis suggest that they be- 
lieved, rightly or wrongly, that harmony between industry and commercially 
oriented yeoman agriculture was natural and inevitable. 

If historians are generally agreed that slavery was at the root of the antebellum 
sectional crisis (if not on the question of whether sectional differences on the 
future of slavery provide a sufficient explanation for the war itself), they also 
agree that emancipation was a war measure that could not have occurred under 
any other conceivable circumstances at this stage of American history. No effort 
to belittle the direct impact of the Civil War can get around the fact that it altered 
the status of African-Americans in a fundamental way. 

The other obvious and immediate effect of the war was that it put down seces- 
sion and thus preserved and strengthened the federal government. It was now 
clearly established that the Union was not a voluntary compact among the states 
and that the authority of the central government was supreme within its sphere. 
But historians have disagreed on precisely how that sphere was now defined and 
on how radically the constitutional basis of the American nation had been al- 
tered. Some have emphasized the degree of autonomy still possessed by the states 
and the continued weaknesses of the federal government—its lack of “adminis- 
trative capacities’—in comparison to most European national states of the nine- 
teenth century.*® Others have stressed the assumption of new federal functions 
and prerogatives during and immediately after the war.”° 

What needs more attention is the broader question of how much change of all 
kinds—political, social, economic, and cultural—can be attributed to the Civil 
War (beyond the elimination of chattel servitude and denial of the right of states 
to secede from the Union). How decisively and thoroughly did it alter American 
life in general? Was it really one of those great historical cataclysms that changes 
almost everything, or something less than that? Even when the issue is not explic- 
itly addressed in these terms, much recent historical work on the postwar era 
provides at least a partial answer. But a review of this work reveals a striking lack 
of consensus and exposes an historiographical disagreement that badly needs 
analysis and clarification. 

In the work of both Marxian and liberal practitioners of “political economy” 
one can often find a maximalist view of the effects of the war that follows logically 
from their analysis of its causes. The ancestry of this conception can be traced to 
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the claims that Charles and Mary Beard made in the 1920s that the Civil War was 
“the second American revolution,” because it signified the triumph of the indus- 
trial interests represented by the North over the agricultural interests cham- 
pioned by the South.*° But Beard’s successors have given much more weight to 
slavery than to agrarianism as a source of southern distinctiveness and have 
tended to jettison Beard’s direct economic determinism in favor of an analysis 
that concedes some autonomy to class-based cultures and ideologies. Contempo- 
rary advocates of the maximalist position do, however, share the Beardian view 
that the war altered the nation’s political economy in a decisive way. Instead of 
two competing regional ruling classes—one basing its power and deriving its 
worldview from a pre-modern form of labor exploitation and the other from the 
modernizing “free labor system”—there was now only one. The ascendancy of an 
industrial, commercial, and financial bourgeoisie deriving its wealth and influ- 
ence from its control of wage labor constitutes, in the opinion of most maximal- 
ists, the lasting effect of the Civil War crisis.*! 

Significant disagreements have developed, however, on the question of 
whether the southern way of life was immediately and radically transformed by 
the war and emancipation. For the neo-Marxian followers of Eugene Genovese, 
antebellum precapitalism was rooted in the fact that labor was owned rather than 
hired. It therefore followed that emancipation constituted a fundamental shift 
from a slave-based form of production to an orthodox capitalist one, with all the 
cultural and ideological reversals that such a basic change entailed.** But other 
scholars influenced by Marxism have deemphasized slavery per se and have 
noted the survival of a plantation system based on variable forms of labor coer- 
cion well into the twentieth century. They have detected a revival or persistence 
of planter power in the postwar era, based on the quasislavery of sharecropping 
tenancy, that impeded the capitalistic modernization of the South, and to a lesser 
extent of the nation as a whole, for an extended period.*” 

The most distinguished and influential liberal historians of the postwar South 
have tended to second the argument of those in the Marxian tradition that war 
and emancipation transformed the region's political economy in a decisive way. 
In an impressive body of work spanning more than four decades, C. Vann Wood- 
ward has contended vigorously against “continuitarians” who deny basic change. 
He has consistently maintained that the antebellum planter aristocracy was dis- 
placed during the postwar years by an emerging middle class with bourgeois 
values alien to the culture of the Old South.** Gavin Wright, the foremost eco- 
nomic historian of the New South, has conceptualized the shift as the abrupt 
transformation from an economy dominated by “labor lords” to one responsive to 
the rather different interests of “land lords.” Although he acknowleges that there 
was considerable overlap in the personnel of prewar and postwar elites, Wright 
argues that a new relationship to the means of production altered the economic 
and political behavior of the South’s dominant class in fundamental ways.°°? The 
dominant current view among analysts of the South’s political economy is that 
the war made it significantly different from what it had been before, but dissent 
from this position persists.*°° Whether the change that occurred should be re- 
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garded as truly revolutionary or as an example of the kind of reform and readjust- 
ment that puts old wine in new bottles remains debatable. 

The argument of maximalists that the northern victory contributed to the he- 
gemony of industrial capitalism in the political economy of the nation as a whole 
seems well grounded. Maximalists find evidence for a new order in the enact- 
ment, during and immediately after the war, of economic legislation designed to 
promote capitalist development, such as high protective tariffs, subsidization of 
transcontinental railroads and other internal improvements, and contraction of 
the currency to favor creditors over debtors. It was also reflected in an increased 
willingness to use coercive state power to preserve the kind of internal order and 
domestic tranquillity that capitalist enterprise seemed to require. The use of fed- 
eral troops to protect Republican governments in the South came to an end in 
1877, but in that same year they were used to put down a national railroad strike, 
an action based on the wartime precedent of using the army to suppress labor 
actions that allegedly impeded the military effort.*’ 

A maximalist interpretation of the twists and turns of postwar politics cannot 
be as straightforward as it once was, because of the way that the Reconstruction 
era is now generally evaluated. For Charles A. Beard and earlier advocates of the 
“second American revolution” hypothesis, it was axiomatic that “Radical Recon- 
struction” was not about the rights of the freedpeople but was driven by the 
desire of northern capitalists to gain access to southern sources of wealth. But 
most contemporary historians of Reconstruction, including those who write from 
a political-economy perspective, are not as cynical as the Beardians were in eval- 
uating the motives of the Radicals and are prepared to acknowledge that men like 
Thaddeus Stevens and Charles Sumner acted out of a kind of middle-class demo- 
cratic idealism rather than at the behest of a hegemonic capitalist elite. If, how- 
ever, the relatively brief period of federal activism on behalf of black rights 
(roughly 1867-72) is viewed as an afterglow of wartime zeal that increasingly 
lacked egalitarian conviction, or if the failure of Radical efforts to guarantee the 
civic equality of African-Americans is deemed virtually inevitable given the lim- 
ited and inefficient means that the Republicans were willing or able to employ, it 
becomes possible to link the failure of the war-inspired attempt to reconstruct the 
South on the basis of black manhood suffrage to the decline of popular demo- 
cratic politics that recent historians have detected toward the end of the cen- 
tury—and which to their way of thinking strengthened the position of dominant 
elites.°° Requiring further study is the extent to which the chaos and failure of 
Reconstruction contributed to middle-class disenchantment with an electoral 
system based on universal manhood suffrage and nearly universal participation. 

Virtually beyond challenge is the notion that the Republican party, once it 
harnessed or suppressed the radical-democratic impulse that to some extent 
expressed itself in congressional Reconstruction, became a party devoted pri- 
marily to the interests of the business community that was able to draw on its 
prestige as the Union-saving party to appeal to the patriotic and nationalistic 
sentiments of a majority of ordinary citizens in the northern states. Since the 
Republicans were nationally dominant in the entire period from 1865 to 1932, 
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the identification with American nationalism that it derived from its role in the 
sectional crisis was, or so it could be argued, of central importance in the devel- 
opment of the corporate capitalist hegemony that allegedly characterizes twen- 
tieth-century America. 

The contrary or minimalist view of the effects of the Civil War is more often 
expressed indirectly or implicitly than systematically expounded. The idea that 
the Civil War revolutionized the nation is implicitly criticized in the mass of 
scholarship dealing with the mid-to-late-nineteenth-century America that man- 
ages to discuss major trends in American life and thought with scarcely a mention 
of the Civil War. 

Most works on the social, intellectual, and cultural history of the nineteenth 
century devote little or no attention to the war. If they are seeking “watersheds,” 
or periods of a decade or so when the climate of opinion shifted decisively, they 
may find them, as John Higham has done, in the 1850s and the 1890s, rather 
than in the 1860s.°° Those who have attempted to quantify various trends in 
social history have often found that their graphs seem little affected by anything 
that happened between 1861 and 1865. Cultural historians dealing with subjects 
like the changing role of women and gender in the public sphere, as Mary Ryan 
has done, may find that wartime activities reflected or exemplified new tenden- 
cies, but they attribute little direct influence to the war itself.#° Economic histo- 
rians have generally found that the war actually retarded industrialization and 
economic growth, although not in a way that had a lasting effect.*’ 

Students of voting behavior have sometimes found little difference in the kind 
of cultural concerns expressed by the electorate in 1830s and ’40s and in the 
1880s and ’90s. Historians and political scientists dealing with party systems 
have not found a significant “realignment” during the war or in the immediate 
postwar years (although they do recognize that one took place in the 1850s). 
They note that the Democratic party survived the war and remained nationally 
competitive for the next thirty years. In an analysis of the intense and evenly 
balanced partisan competition that characterized American politics between 
1838 and 1893, Joel Silbey finds that the war had little effect on the basic pat- 
tern.** True Republican predominance was not achieved until the 1890s, when 
the GOP gained firm control of the Midwest for the first time. The combination 
of a solidly Republican Midwest and an even more solidly Democratic South 
brought an end to the era of close elections and huge voter turnouts.*° 

Some historians who have written directly about the war and its impact have 
also minimized its long-term significance. Morton Keller has argued, for example, 
that the war-inspired centralization of power and authority in the federal govern- 
ment did not survive the 1870s. In that decade, he contends, there was a partial 
reversion to the laissez-faire and localism that had characterized the prewar pol- 
ity.* In national economic policy, the protective tariff survived the ’70s but di- 
rect subsidization of capitalist enterprise, such as land grants to railroads, came 
to an end. 

Historians of black-white relations can hardly deny that the freeing of the 
slaves made a difference in the situation of southern African-Americans, but they 
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have also suggested that the “redemption” process that followed the brief Recon- 
struction episode caused a return, if not to slavery itself, at least to a status that 
in some ways was closer to servitude than to equal citizenship. Post-Reconstruc- 
tion southern elites would never enjoy the kind of power over the federal govern- 
ment that their predecessors had exercised before the war, but a minimalist might 
stress the retarding effect that their reviving fortunes could still have on the mod- 
ernizing and nationalizing projects of progressive northern elites. 

Like most debates about change and continuity, the disagreement between the 
maximalists and the minimalists sometimes resembles a quarrel over whether a 
glass of water is half full or half empty. As is true of any cataclysmic event or 
apparent historical “watershed,” some things change and others remain the same. 
An effort to strike a reasonable balance between radical transformationists and 
what C. Vann Woodward calls the “continuitarians” would be sensitive to change 
but careful not to overstate it. Wartime emancipation, for example, did not make 
blacks the political and social equals of whites, but it did shift the struggle for 
black liberation to a new plane. As both Kenneth Stampp and Eric Foner have 
pointed out—in major synthetic works on Reconstruction that were published 
nearly a quarter century apart—it was of lasting and vital significance that the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments to the Constitution, like the Thirteenth 
abolishing slavery, were enacted during a brief window of opportunity offered by 
the fracture of the Union. Constitutional provisions for equal black citizenship 
made the twentieth-century civil rights struggle possible by giving African-Amer- 
icans a claim to full democratic rights.*? I would add that absent these amend- 
ments it is likely that separatist nationalism and emigrationism, rather than some 
form of integrationism or egalitarian ethnic pluralism, would have dominated 
black political thought and action. 

The minimalists are correct to point out that many of the new powers and 
responsibilities assumed by the federal government during and immediately after 
the war were later surrendered or allowed to fall into disuse. But the reversion to 
localism and laissez-faire was not total, and an important precedent had been set 
for the assumption of extraordinary powers during a war or a national emergency 
that could be represented as the equivalent of a war. Because of the Civil War 
experience, it was probably easier than it might otherwise have been to enact 
conscription and suppress allegedly disloyal activities during World War I, and 
the precedent of both wars facilitated the enormous growth of governmental 
responsibilities by the Roosevelt administration during the Great Depression. 
Americans have remained culturally averse to an activist central state in what 
they considered to be normal times, but they have been remarkably receptive to 
appeals for a vast expansion of government responsibilities when their leaders 
could persuade them that national survival or well-being was at stake. 

It can also be argued with some cogency that the war contributed significantly 
to the basic transformation of American culture that historians committed to 
evolutionary models of social change have viewed as the inevitable result of mod- 
ernization. Had there been no war the great transition from the values that re- 
flected the agrarian individualism of the early republic to a recognizably modern 
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commitment to bureaucratic organization and technical efficiency—“rationaliza- 
tion” in the Weberian sense—would still have occurred sooner or later. But the 
war with its incentives for organized endeavor and the efficient use of resources 
probably accelerated the process. The notion that the Civil War was a catalyst for 
modernization was a major theme of Allan Nevinss magisterial The War for the 
Union, the last multivolume history of the war experience in all its dimensions 
and a work from which much can still be learned.*° 

But the modernization paradigm encompasses only part of the story of the 
wars cultural and institutional impact. Its total effect on the dominant trends 
toward a modernized American society was more ambiguous than this viewpoint 
readily permits us to acknowledge. Although it contributed in certain ways to the 
emergence of modernist modes of thought and action, in other ways the Civil 
War crisis may have served to deflect the nation from the pattern of development 
to which it may have been predisposed by the stage of socioeconomic and tech- 
nological development that it had reached by the 1860s and ’70s. 

A distinguishing feature of postwar electoral behavior was the extent to which 
wartime loyalties determined voter allegiances. “Vote the way you shot,” was 
perhaps the most effective appeal that politicians could make. As a result, the 
most prowar sections of the North remained overwhelmingly Republican, and 
the South, after suppressing the votes of black and white Unionist Republicans, 
became solidly Democratic. This persistence of sectional politics into the twenti- 
eth century impeded national alignments based on class or shared economic 
interests that might otherwise have occurred to a greater extent. It was one factor, 
according to Lawrence Goodwyn, that doomed the Populist insurgency of the 
1890s.*’ The failure of the United States to generate a party system that expressed 
the rational, material concerns of national classes or interest groups was not due 
entirely to the Civil War—ethnoreligious loyalties and racial attitudes had 
strongly influenced political behavior before the conflict. But the persistence of 
sectionalism made politicians more likely than ever to appeal to voters’ ascrip- 
tive identities rather than to ideologies deriving from class position and material 
circumstances. 

The war may also have helped to make the United States different in its pattern 
of state formation from most other industrializing societies by producing an ir- 
regular and premature welfare state that had the effect of impeding twentieth- 
century efforts to establish a permanent system of old age pensions and social 
insurance. In work that historians have not paid enough attention to, historical 
sociologists Theda Skocpol and Ann Shola Orloff have argued that the relatively 
generous veterans’ pensions, that by the 1890s actually made the United States a 
statistical world leader in providing support for elderly or disabled men and their 
widows and orphans, became a drag on subsequent efforts to introduce perma- 
nent social security systems. The fact that the war pensions served the interests 
of one political party and only one section of the country helped to convince 
reformers that the American political system, still heavily dependent on patron- 
age and susceptible to corruption, could not be trusted to administer national 
programs for the security of its citizens in a fair and efficient way.*® 
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Historian Stuart McConnell has exposed the regressive, antimodernizing ide- 
ology of the veterans’ lobby in an important recent study of the Grand Army of 
the Republic.4? The veterans, animated by a “millennialist republicanism,” 
viewed their pensions as a just reward for the unique and nonrepeatable contri- 
butions they had made to saving the Union and perfecting the republic. This 
rationale not only precluded extending the system to noncombatants but even 
weakened the case for treating the veterans of future wars in a similarly generous 
fashion. Whether one emphasizes the response of political institutions, like 
Skocpol and Orloff, or follows McConnell in stressing the ideology that veterans 
had derived from their war experience, it seems clear that the impact of the 
soldiers’ movement was to make it more difficult for the American state and 
political culture to confront some of the problems of an industrializing and ur- 
banizing society. 

The ongoing search for a nuanced middle ground between the minimalists and 
the maximalists on the question of how much difference the Civil War actually 
made is unlikely to come to any conclusions that will do violence to the popular 
perception that, next to the Revolution that brought the nation into being, the 
sectional crisis was the most significant and formative event in American history. 
The minimalist view that it was an anomalous interlude with little effect on the 
most significant processes at work in producing twentieth-century America re- 
mains unpersuasive. But equally dubious is the maximalist conception that the 
war made all the difference in the world and was in fact more important than the 
Revolution itself in determining the path of national development. 

What is likely to emerge is the conclusion that the Civil War was not so much 
a second (and more decisive) American revolution as the completion of the first. 
It strengthened—but did not create—American nationalism. It moved African- 
Americans a step further toward equal citizenship, extending a process that 
began with gradual emancipation in the northern states during the post-Revolu- 
tionary era. It assisted the forces promoting capitalist development by shifting the 
balance of power from a primitive capitalism of ruthless accumulation and forced 
labor to a more progressive capitalism based on technological innovation and 
wage labor, although it would take almost a century for the South to overcome 
its legacy of social and economic backwardness. It encouraged new patterns of 
thought and culture but did not obliterate older ones. 

Such a balance might be used to support the view, recently restated eloquently 
by James McPherson, that the war was indeed “the second American revolu- 
tion.”°° But in many ways the effects of the war (if not the quantity of blood that 
it spilled) are more analogous to those of the major reforms or “revolutions from 
above” that strengthened or consolidated potentially powerful nation-states else- 
where in the world at about the same time—such as the tsar’s abolition of serf- 
dom in Russia, the Meiji Restoration in Japan, and the unification of Germany 
and Italy under Bismarck and Cavour—than to a radical overturning of the social 
and political order on the model of what happened in France in the 1790s, Russia 
in 1917, and China in the late 1940s. The war resulted in an amended and 
reinterpreted Constitution but not a totally new one. I doubt if one could find 
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other cases that historians would generally agree to classify as socially and politi- 
cally revolutionary that did not result, at the very least, in an unmistakably new 
and different charter of government. In 1850 the United States could have been 
described as a developing capitalist society with a representative, republican gov- 
ernment and a racial qualification for full citizenship. The same general categori- 
zations would have held true in 1900, although the meanings and functions of its 
capitalism, republicanism, and racism were not the same as they had been before 
the war. Significant change had certainly occurred, but I remain unconvinced 
that the transformation deserves to be called a revolution in any sense that would 
make it comparable to the events in world history that clearly deserve such a 
designation. 
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Americans and the Writing of 
Twentieth-Century 
United States History 


JAMES T. PATTERSON 


Historians of the United States have commented often—usually with asperity— 
about the enormous quantity of publications in many fields of research. Even the 
most industrious scholars, they complain, have time to read only small portions 
of the vast output that appears every year. That is surely the case concerning 
writing about twentieth-century United States history, a rich area indeed of his- 
torical research and publication. By my count, some 800 of the 1,400 articles 
identified in a recent comprehensive list compiled by the The Journal of American 
History are concerned with aspects of the United States since 1900. 

Most of these articles tend to be highly focused efforts that interest relatively 
few readers. Still, the numbers indicate that a great many scholars teach and write 
in the area of twentieth-century American history. Moreover, the field is undeni- 
ably popular among the reading public and among college and university stu- 
dents in the United States. Enrollments in widely offered courses dealing with 
recent American history—and in the twentieth-century segments of more spe- 
cialized courses (such as diplomatic history, intellectual history, and urban his- 
tory)—have long been large at universities in the United States. Student interest 
in American history from World War II to the very recent past seems especially 
intense.” 

Given the popularity of twentieth-century American history, one might expect 
academic practitioners of it to feel bullish about the present and the future of the 
field. Many are indeed upbeat, pleased with both the quality of scholarship and 
with the range of research, which has explored subjects, especially in social and 
cultural history, that had often been slighted by earlier generations of historians. 
Other scholars, however, tend to be uneasy. They lament first of all that histories 
and biographies by popularizers are attracting wide readership while more ana- 
lytical academic work gathers dust on the shelves. They worry also that they 
participate in a large, amorphous, and in some ways fractured field—one that 
some time ago lost faith in a primarily political narrative that had given coherence 
to research, publication, and university courses. History-writing about twentieth- 
century America, they add, is less a field than a thicket. This observation has 
much to commend it. Scholarship concerning the United States since 1900 re- 
flects the rapid growth and specialization of the historical profession as well as 
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the splintering of modern American society generally—a splintering that has en- 
couraged a focus on ethnic distinctiveness, cultures of “resistance,” and identity 
politics. Each group, it seems, has its own historian. 

The irony of this situation is that as the United States has became more central- 
ized by mass communications and political and economic forces, the vision that 
has emerged from many of our academically based studies of twentieth-century 
developments—especially from those that dwell on social and cultural change— 
is of a nation that stubbornly resists homogenization. Unsettled by these histo- 
riographical trends, some political, economic, and diplomatic historians have 
complained that scholars pay too little attention to the powerful forces—inter- 
national as well as national—that affect all of us, and too much—maybe far too 
much—to the ways in which we are divided. 


There is no doubting the appeal to the so-called general reading public of sweep- 
ing narratives and political biographies, many of them written by nonacademic 
historians, concerning the recent American past.? Among those that have sold 
well in the past decade are Stephen Ambrose’s fast-paced account of the D-Day 
invasion, David Garrow’s biography of Martin Luther King, Jr., Taylor Branch’s 
epic treatment of the civil rights movement between 1954 and 1963, David Mc- 
Cullough’s biography of Harry Truman, David Halberstam’s history of the 1950s, 
Nicholas Lemann’s narrative of African-American migration from Mississippi to 
Chicago (and back), and Doris Kearns Goodwin's book on the Roosevelts in the 
White House during World War II.* Three of these books—by Garrow, McCul- 
lough, and Goodwin—have won Pulitzer prizes. The personal lives of presidents, 
generals, and other high-level actors on the national scene seem to have an espe- 
cially timeless appeal to the American public.? 

Why so much interest in histories such as these? One is both obvious and 
long-standing: people tend to be fascinated by narratives of exciting happen- 
ings—especially in politics, battles, and statecraft—that have taken place within 
their own lifetimes. Readers seem to hope that such narratives will offer an “in- 
side story” of events—and of personalities—that they remember but know only 
a part of. This fascination, while discernible among readers around the world, 
may be particularly strong in the United States, which has had an uncommonly 
brief history; for most Americans, there is no longue durée to explore. As Denis 
Brogan pointed out more than forty years ago in speculating on differences be- 
tween English and American approaches to history, educated English people 
tend to have a “deep, reverential sense of unity with a remote past.” Not so, he 
noted, in the United States. “The American is willing to look at the past, to dis- 
play curiosity.” But “the past with which he is really connected is so short that 
history is either purely antiquarian or genealogical, or is in spirit modern; how 
did we get this way in 1954?”° 

Although Brogan was not critical of such attitudes, others have complained 
about the tendency of Americans to approach history from a utilitarian perspec- 
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tive. This may indeed be an especially strong tendency in the United States, 
whose forward-looking people have often held great expectations about the “rele- 
vance” of history to the present and the future. James Harvey Robinson and other 
“New Historians’—many of them caught up in the reform spirit of the Progres- 
sive era after 1900—had such notions in mind.’ So did some of America’s lead- 
ing intellectuals at the time. “A knowledge of the past and of its heritage,” John 
Dewey wrote in 1916, “is of great significance when it enters into the present, but 
not otherwise.” He added, “the mistake of making the records and remains of the 
past the main material of education is that it cuts the vital connection of present 
and past, and tends to make the past a rival of the present and the present a more 
or less futile imitation of the past.”® Taking Dewey literally, educationists tried to 
turn history into civics courses and civics courses into propaganda.’ Other Amer- 
icans of utilitarian temper, including an occasional policy maker, have imagined 
that “history” can provide “lessons” to help in steering the ship of state.!° In these 
and others ways the presentist, utilitarian tenor of American life and thought 
may heighten the appeal of twentieth-century history in the United States, espe- 
cially military, diplomatic, and political history of World War II and the more 
recent past. 

Presentism, at any rate, is surely and perhaps inevitably a salient aspect of 
much writing about twentieth-century United States life. The recent past, after 
all, hardly features unfamiliar or exotic terrain, and it is difficult if not impossible 
for historians who explore it to approach it anthropologically—as an “other” 
world that is markedly different from the society in which they live. On the 
contrary, emotional contemporary issues, notably those that concern race, eth- 
nicity, and gender, powerfully affect historians as they study the not-very-distant 
sources of present-day problems.” 

The sheer quantity of source materials further explains the amount of writing 
about twentieth-century American history. To be sure, the proliferation of 
sources is hardly an unmixed blessing. Popular historians as well as scholars have 
been tempted to rely heavily on oral histories, both because such sources stand 
ready for use in the reconstruction of the recent American past and because they 
can help us to capture vividly the agency of ordinary people. Yet exploitation of 
personal recollections raises large questions of accuracy and verifiability. More- 
over, the enormous amount of source material dealing with the recent past pre- 
sents especially formidable problems of selectivity for the modern historian: 
many scholarly monographs dealing with twentieth-century United States his- 
tory, as if despairing at the task of separating the wheat from the chaff, suffer from 
excessive detail. That is one large reason why they gather dust.” Finally, of 
course, many documents remain closed to researchers; this is a cause of special 
frustration among political and diplomatic historians.!° Still, the abundance of 
source materials, which include not only letters, official documents, and an enor- 
mous array of newspapers and magazines, but also film, television, and record- 
ings, has surely encouraged researchers, thereby attracting many people to write 
and teach in modern United States history. 
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For some in the general reading public, modern American history has proba- 
bly had yet one further appeal: the story of the United States in the twentieth 
century—at least to the mid-1960s—has been a peculiarly happy one. The 
United States has been spared the invasions, bloodletting, and famines that have 
blighted the modern histories of so many other nations since 1914. It has never 
feared for its survival—or even for the stability of its major institutions. For all its 
racial and ethnic divisions, it has featured a degree of equality and freedom en- 
joyed by few other nations. Its people not only managed to preserve democratic 
institutions through the perilous years of the Great Depression but also assumed 
major roles in winning two world wars. Following World War II (the “Good 
War”) the United States took unprecedentedly large steps toward establishing 
legal rights for African-Americans and other minorities. Surviving the excesses of 
McCarthyism, it witnessed substantial advances in the protection of civil liber- 
ties. The story of its economy from 1900 to 1970—the Great Depression ex- 
cepted—was mainly one of fantastic progress. '* 

Given America’s relatively happy modern history, it is hardly surprising that 
many popular books have dwelt on World War II, the 1940s and 1950s, and 
early 1960s—peak years of American power and progress. Historians who wrote 
at the time—an era of self-congratulatory feeling in the United States—tended to 
celebrate the stability of America’s institutions, to extol its courageous role in the 
world wars and the Cold War, and to imagine that social “consensus” was blur- 
ring age-old divisions of race, class, ethnicity, and religion in the nation. By the 
early 1960s, many scholars—historians among them—cherished extraordinarily 
high expectations about the capacity of the nation to lead the “Free World” to- 
ward unprecedented levels of stability and happiness.’ 

Thereafter, a host of sobering events—the splintering of the civil rights move- 
ment, the rise of racial, class, and religious backlash, the war in Vietnam, the 
constitutional crisis of Watergate, the stagnation of the economy—induced histo- 
rians (especially politically engaged academics) to offer much more jaundiced 
accounts of modern American life.'® Still, it seems fair to say that many so-called 
general readers have resisted such critical approaches. Seeking more positive, 
patriotic accounts, they have found much to cherish as they read about recent 
American history, especially narratives that focus on the years between 1940 and 
1965. 


A look at the bulk of more academically based scholarship by historians about 
twentieth-century America provides a considerably less celebratory and more 
complex picture. Especially since the 1960s, the work of scholars in the field has 
tended to feature a seemingly bewildering outpouring of specialized histories, 
which in turn expose two major trends: the eclipse of state-centered political 
history and the explosion of writing in other subfields of the discipline. Both 
these trends reflect developments in the historical profession in general. They 
also reflect the ever sharper divisions of contemporary American society. 
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To be sure, there has long been a rough consensus among twentieth-century 
American historians on some matters. From the 1940s—-when academic writing 
about the twentieth century began to flourish—to the present, most scholars and 
teachers specializing in recent American history have seemed to be relatively 
comfortable using the turn of the century as a periodizing point for the courses 
they teach and the texts that they assign to explore the years to follow.'’ This is 
because the decade between 1896 and 1905 has generally seemed pivotal in 
many ways. During these years the frightening depression of the mid-1890s came 
to an end; Populism, a vital agrarian movement and third party, collapsed; a 
“sreat merger movement” centralized the corporate world; the Republican party, 
especially strong in the urban-industrial Northeast and Midwest, rode to a domi- 
nance in national politics that it maintained until 1930; “muckrakers,” exploiting 
a new mass-circulation journalism, energetically attacked malfeasance in Ameri- 
can politics and business; intellectuals like William James, Thorstein Veblen, 
Charles Beard, and Dewey led a revolt against older formalisms; improved com- 
munications facilitated the rapid rise of national organizations, complex bureau- 
cracies, and professional disciplines; lab-based science transformed teaching and 
research in medicine and other fields; a more hopeful “Progressive era” of social 
and political reform started to take shape; a modern style of politics, featuring 
direct primaries, declining partisanship, and the proliferation of powerful inter- 
est groups, asserted itself; a national administrative state began to spring into life; 
and the United States emerged as a major power on the international scene.’® A 
few years later, many of the major characteristics of a mass consumer society— 
notably automobiles, motion pictures, advertising and public relations, and com- 
mercialized sports—were becoming central to the culture. 

Since the 1950s the majority of scholars writing twentieth-century United 
States history have seemed fairly content also with another periodizing point: the 
era of World War II. It was in these years that earlier trends—the rise of industrial 
labor unions, the triumph of agribusiness, the emergence of a Democratic politi- 
cal coalition, above all the expansion of the state and of interest group politics— 
became more solidly established in American life.!? Keynesian understandings 
of economic policy as well as a rights-based liberalism began slowly to evolve.*° 
The years surrounding World War II also witnessed creation of the Manhattan 
Project and construction of the Pentagon, symbolizing the extraordinary power 
of military-industrial collaboration that persisted after 1945. And of course 
World War II, followed immediately by the rise of the Cold War, greatly ex- 
panded America’s involvement with the rest of the world. Reflecting the domestic 
and international impact of the war, many courses and textbooks divide twen- 
tieth-century United States history somewhere around 1945.*! 

Otherwise, however, scholars working in twentieth-century United States his- 
tory do not find much consensus about periodization or other major aspects of 
the era. Some, indeed, seem uncertain and even a little defensive about what they 
are doing. In general, the academic field of recent United States history, while 
huge in the quantity of writing produced, has not been one of the most celebrated 
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research areas during the past twenty-five years. Other fields, notably research by 
“new” social historians specializing in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
have seemed more attractive to young scholars.”* 

There are many reasons for this uncertain state of mind among academic prac- 
titioners of modern American history. One is the extraordinary pace of change 
and the great complexity of American life since 1900—and especially since 1945. 
How is it possible to know what is important and what is not? A second is the 
relative lack of historical perspective available concerning the very recent past: as 
a rule, academic historians are uncomfortable trying to make sense of events close 
to their own lifetimes. In part for this reason, many appear willing to accept an 
informal “twenty-year rule” that leaves study of the most recent past to journal- 
ists, sociologists, and political scientists, even though these writers may lack a 
strong background in history. (What they often do claim to have are general 
theories and large data sets, resources about which historians are often ambiva- 
lent.)?? Most academic historians, moreover, do not believe that events in the past 
provide “lessons” for the present or for policy makers. Rejecting utilitarian 
notions of history, they lament the present-mindedness of the general reading 
public and of undergraduate students. Not a few consider “modern history” (es- 
pecially since 1945) to be something of an oxymoron.** 

The main themes of scholarly writing about twentieth-century American his- 
tory, moreover, tend to differ from those of earlier periods, therefore separat- 
ing—in some ways isolating—academic historians of the period from other 
scholars. This separation stems in part from the aforementioned changes in 
American life one hundred years ago. Many historians of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, for instance, have dwelt on developments that seem less 
important in the twentieth-century world: the sources of the emergence of capi- 
talism and market relationships, the role of the frontier and of westward expan- 
sion in the formation of American ideas and institutions, the rise and decline of 
sectionalism and states’ rights, the ongoing struggle for democracy and republi- 
canism, the Civil War and Reconstruction, the impact of industrialization and 
urbanization. While some of these subjects—notably industrialization and ur- 
banization—play significant roles in writings about the twentieth century, they 
are less central in them. Instead, scholars of recent United States history have 
tended to focus on other stories—the rise of America to world power, the expan- 
sion of the state, the influence of interest groups, the role of modern science and 
medicine, the explosion of professionalism and bureaucratization, the rush to the 
suburbs, the triumph of consumerism, the growth and stalemate of the civil 
rights revolution, the travails of feminism, the manifold meanings of mass popu- 
lar culture. In these and other ways, the substance of many histories dealing with 
our century seems to spring, as if lacking deep roots, from the soil of a new world 
that developed in the late 1890s. While sensitive scholars writing about the twen- 
tieth century are concerned with the same big questions that engage other histo- 
rians, they often focus on different problems and turn to very different sources.” 

Researchers interested in political trends, until the 1960s the most influential 
subfield of scholarship about modern American history, have been faced with 
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especially large changes in historiographical emphases since that time. In the 
1950s, Richard Hofstadter, among others, began drawing heavily on writings in 
social psychology to undercut a once dominant form of “progressive” political 
history that in turn had offered a narrative framework used by many social, eco- 
nomic, and intellectual historians. This framework had tended to perceive past 
politics as a dualistic struggle between the forces of good (progressives, New 
Dealers, and reformers) and the forces of evil (corporate leaders and conserva- 
tives).2° Hofstadter, however, rejoined that many “reformers” (especially in the 
“Progressive” era before 1920) had been deeply concerned about their social 
status amid the sweep of industrialization, urbanization, and mass immigration. 
They looked backward—to protect older (mostly Protestant, middle-class) values 
and ways of life—not forward to a new and multicultural society. Spearheading 
crusades for prohibition and immigration restriction, they displayed a pro- 
foundly moralistic, conservative, and ethnocentric view of the world.*’ 

Other historians in the late 1950s and 1960s criticized progressive versions of 
political and economic history from a somewhat different perspective, offer- 
ing instead what became known as an “organizational synthesis” of twentieth- 
century America. Some of them drew heavily on theories of modernization that 
highlighed structural understandings of socioeconomic development. They also 
turned to sociology, especially to Weberian approaches stressing the rise of ra- 
tional modes of decision making. Twentieth-century politics and social reform, 
these “organizational” historians insisted, have been highly complex, featuring 
shifting alliances of interest groups and ethnocultural rivalries. Significant local 
variations require careful research into specific communities. Scholars, these his- 
torians have emphasized, should pay less attention to progressive rhetoric and 
more to social structures, enduring ethnic and religious forces, and economic 
interests. A key development of modern American life, they have stressed, was 
the rise of large and powerful bureaucracies in the private sector, and a con- 
comitant change in the nature of the political world—one that since 1900 has 
relied ever more heavily on “experts,” regulatory agencies, and administrative 
resources, ”® 

The organizational synthesis has for the most part been used by historians to 
describe economic and political change in America before 1945: much remains 
to be explored about large-scale bureaucracies, both public and private, in the 
postwar years. Moreover, it has not appealed to everyone. Heavy emphasis on 
bureaucratic structures—and more generally on the power of “modernization” — 
has seemed to some to be deterministic. Attention to large organizations has 
tended also to concentrate on the activities of elites, thereby (critics have argued) 
slighting the agency of ordinary people, the resistance of local groups to central- 
izing forces, and the role of dissenters on both the right and the left.” Still, the 
focus on significant structural changes, notably bureaucratization and economic 
centralization, has properly identified developments that are central to twenti- 
eth-century American life. Considerably more sophisticated than older dual- 
istic approaches to political and economic history, the “organizational synthesis” 
has helped to replace an often episodic, personality-based study of politics and 
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economic development with an analytical approach that emphasizes the role of 
underlying structural forces. It has largely replaced the overly simplistic progres- 
sive narrative of the recent past. 

Many political (and other) historians since the early 1960s have taken espe- 
cially deadly aim against another older belief—that there was a specially progres- 
sive direction to American development. Already weak by 1940, this vision, like 
the related notion that the United States had an “exceptional” history, lost 
strength amid the bitter political and cultural battles that ravaged American soci- 
ety in the 1960s. Few scholars any longer see linear—or cyclical—progression of 
“reform” in twentieth-century life. They reject a “liberal narrative” linking the 
Progressive era, the New Deal, and the New Frontier—Great Society of the 
1960s.°° Instead, most historians writing about the current century are struck by 
the degree of complexity and diversity in America and by the power of conserva- 
tism, racism, and backlash as well as of liberalism and progress.°' There is today 
no clear consensus among academic historians about the direction or nature of 
American “reform” in the twentieth century.” 

The rejection of “progressive” versions of twentieth-century political history 
has not led to a widespread embrace of Marxist approaches to the period. Why 
this is so refers us to a much wider question—why has Marxist theory had rela- 
tively little influence on the academy?*? But it clearly reflects the weakness of 
radical ideas and institutions in American society since the 1940s. The Commu- 
nist and Socialist parties have virtually disappeared. Organized labor, once a 
source of hope for American social democrats, has become yet another interest 
group—and a weak one at that. And class as a category of analysis in recent years, 
an era of powerful civil rights and feminist activity, has attracted less interest 
among historians than have race and gender.** Like social scientists generally, 
historians of twentieth-century America have tended to be leery of many (not all) 
Marxist ideas, especially as they relate to political trends, and to employ a more 
pluralistic approach to economic and social change in the United States.°? 

Still, there is no denying the critical, left-of-center stance of much academic 
history done since the mid-1960s about the recent American past. Radical and 
“New Left” approaches, while especially strong in the fields of labor and diplo- 
matic history, have enjoyed a fair amount of broader appeal within the acad- 
emy, mainly in the turbulent years of the 1960s and early 1970s.°° A few works, 
indeed, claimed to discern significant conspiratorial activities by corporate 
leaders.?’ More commonly, historians sympathetic to the plight of the poor and 
the working classes have continued since the 1960s to highlight the particularly 
sharp inequality of American society, the sometimes impressive resistance of or- 
dinary people to governmental and corporate centralization, and the persistence 
of republican-producerist ideas—in these respects, some of the main themes of 
social historians of earlier America have been carried forth into scholarship about 
the twentieth century.°® 

Cultural historians in recent years have offered especially sharp critiques of 
twentieth-century American life. While only a few of these have openly embraced 
the presuppositions of Marxism or of postmodernist ideas, some identify “struc- 
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tures of domination,” “hegemonic” cultural forces, and paradigms and “dis- 
courses” that threaten to limit the agency of people.*’ Struck especially by the 
sweep of the consumer culture, they maintain that commercialization has run 
rampant in modern American life. Uniting many approaches of this sort are three 
important assumptions about twentieth-century American history: that consum- 
erist capitalism has assumed special power—psychological as well as economic— 
since 1900; that it has deeply affected—and damaged—the quality of American 
civilization; and that it has given rise to much that is notably modern and 
postmodern about American culture. 

The attractions of this approach—it is too much to call it a “school” or a syn- 
thesis—have helped to make research in the area of popular culture—film, the 
mass media, advertising—perhaps the most dynamic subfield of scholarship con- 
cerning twentieth-century United States history. The researchers engaged in this 
enterprise, many of them in American Studies departments of leading univer- 
sities, argue energetically among themselves about the extent to which the con- 
sumer culture has affected the citizenry—some emphasizing the stubbornly 
maintained agency and individuality of ordinary people, others lamenting the 
hegemony of commercialization and commodification. Most scholars in this 
broad field of inquiry, however, tend to offer a view of twentieth-century United 
States history that comes from the left and that is highly critical of long-range 
trends. *° 

The growing appeal of cultural history reveals a larger historiographical trend 
since the 1960s—the tendency of younger scholars to distance themselves from 
a once dominant form of political history that had focused on the doings of 
federal government leaders and institutions. Coming of age amid the turmoil of 
dissent aroused by the civil rights movement, the Vietnam War, and Watergate, 
these younger scholars grew disenchanted with the state, which seemed to be a 
source of intrigue, corruption, and reaction. Much political and diplomatic his- 
tory, they came to believe, was “old-fashioned”—the study of Elite and Powerful 
White Men. One manifestation of such disenchantment has been a turning away 
from research into two areas that had been very popular in the 1950s and early 
1960s: the study of national politics in the Progressive and New Deal eras.*? 
Instead, younger historians have focused on the private lives of ordinary people 
and on “webs of cultural discourse,” thereby in some ways recalling the mani- 
festos of the “New Historians” many years earlier.** Devoting special attention to 
the postwar era, they have often identified with critics of American life. They have 
sought especially to write about outsiders—activists in the civil rights movement, 
spokespersons for a New Left, feminists, ethnic militants—and more generally to 
revive “history from the bottom up.”*? 

The growing interest of scholars of twentieth-century American life in history 
from the bottom up is of course part of a much larger story: the extraordinary 
explosion of social history that has shaken the profession in the past thirty years. 
This explosion, to be sure, has most significantly rattled other fields of American 
scholarship, especially those dealing with the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. It has not done quite as much to transform writing about the twentieth 
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century, where political and diplomatic history maintain some presence, albeit of 
a different sort from earlier years. The reason for this endurance is obvious: it is 
often impossible to leave the state—which has grown rapidly (especially since 
1940)—out of the stories that we tell about the twentieth century. To do so, 
many scholars rightly insist, is to ignore the role of economic and political 
power—international as well as national—in the highly interconnected world of 
postwar America. The public irrevocably impinges on the private.** 

Moreover, political scientists—and to a lesser extent, sociologists—have re- 
cently been reaching out to historians in order to revive the fortunes of national 
political history.*? This is in part because of sharp divisions within these social 
sciences since the 1960s: many political scientists in particular have rejected 
what they consider to be the arid model-building, behaviorism, and ahistoricism 
within their discipline. In 1990 they formed a Section on Politics and History 
within the American Political Science Association. By late 1992 the section had 
more than five-hundred dues-paying members.*° Some of these scholars have 
joined historians in writing for Social Science History, Studies in American Political 
Development (1986-), and the Journal of Policy History (1989—), which publish 
articles that attempt to bridge gaps between history and the social sciences. 

A few of these political scientists and sociologists have attracted particular 
attention among political historians by arguing that the state has played an im- 
portant autonomous role in modern American life.*” Turning to the history of 
social policy to document their case, they have focused on the growing power of 
state bureaucracies and institutions.*® Their work has surely not convinced all 
historians that the state has in itself been the dominant player in policy making— 
many tend instead to emphasize the primary role of extragovernment forces, 
especially lobbies and social activists.*? Changes in policy, these critics say, de- 
pend more on pressure from the bottom up than from the top down. Moreover, 
significant theoretical issues continue to separate historians from social scientists: 
the notion still persists that history deals in “facts” and that social “science” excels 
in theory.*? Still, it is clear that political scientists, sociologists, and political his- 
torians dealing with twentieth-century developments are talking with one an- 
other more today than was the case fifteen or twenty years ago. 

If, finally, we define twentieth-century “political” history in a broader sense— 
as the study of social movements seeking to expand the rights of citizenship—we 
can see that it is alive and well. Research into the civil rights movement—with 
which many scholars have identified deeply—has especially flourished, as has 
work on the New Left and feminism.?! While most of this writing has focused on 
the activists, not on the role of the state, some of it has necessarily concerned 
itself with the behavior of political institutions. For these reasons it is not entirely 
the case, as some political historians have tended to think, that social history is 
sweeping everything before it.>* Rather, there is now some evidence of a trend 
toward greater integration of social history from the bottom up and political 
history from the top down. Exploring links between the public and the private 
seems to be high on the agenda of many young scholars today. 
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Notwithstanding these efforts toward bridging gaps, there is no doubt that the 
rise of social history, among other developments, has placed many political histo- 
rians—those who focus on the role of federal government officials—on the de- 
fensive. This sort of political history has either attenuated, as in the case of “top- 
down” studies of policy and elections, or become separated from other forms of 
historical writing, as in the case of diplomatic history.°* The relative marginaliza- 
tion of research and writing in these fields—once central to narratives about 
twentieth-century United States history—is an especially noteworthy historio- 
graphical development. The old adage “History is past politics, and politics pre- 
sent history” long ago lost its appeal among younger historians interested in 
America in the twentieth century.°* 


As the rise of social history indicates, a good deal of recent academic writing 
about twentieth-century America has highlighted the flaws of civilization in the 
United States. It has paid great attention to the development of perceived prob- 
lems of our own times: the power of a “military-industrial complex,” the hege- 
monic capacity of big business, the glaring limitations of the American welfare 
state, the persistence of racism, nativism, and sexism. Highly critical approaches 
such as these attest not only to the existence of real problems in the United States 
but also to the ways in which the post—World War II escalation of rights- 
consciousness in American culture—one of the the most compelling forces of our 
times—has expanded expectations about life. Americans are in many ways doing 
better, but nonetheless are feeling worse. Academic historians in the United 
States, most of them progressive in their politics, seem especially to reflect such 
feelings, and tend as a result to downplay the extraordinary technological, scien- 
tific, and political changes—many of them promoting freer, more comfortable 
lives for people—that have taken place in our lifetime.*° 

If American scholars were to do more to compare historical developments in 
the United States with those in other nations, they might arrive at somewhat less 
gloomy perspectives.°° Seen in the comparative context of the catastrophes and 
brutalities that have afflicted many other parts of the world since 1914, the 
history of the United States in the twentieth century might seem a little less 
grim than it is often portrayed. “Progress,” moreover, is not entirely a mirage or 
a myth in twentieth century America—witness the expansion of liberal public 
policies in such areas as civil rights and civil liberties. By and large, however, 
American historians who specialize in the twentieth century (as well as those 
who do not) have shied away from doing comparative studies, which involve 
formidable research agendas. Instead, they have tended to concentrate closely on 
trends in their own culture, paying little attention to major currents of European 
historiography.’ 

To end on such critical notes, however, is to obscure a final important trend: 
the increasing diversity of historical writing on twentieth-century American life. 
Many scholars who undertake this work, which ranges far beyond political and 
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diplomatic history, do not identify themselves primarily as “twentieth-century 
American historians.” Instead, they tend to write as specialists in topical areas, 
such as cultural, social, economic, urban, or intellectual history, and they are 
more likely to teach these specialties than to offer politically centered surveys of 
the United States in the twentieth century. 

Their output, which can only be summarized here, is impressive both in qual- 
ity and quantity—the more so, it seems, as time passes. In recent years historians 
have been giving more than passing attention to many of the most powerful 
forces of twentieth-century American life, notably the impact of technology, busi- 
ness, science, and medicine.*® Educational history, though most often written 
by professors of education, attracts a few historians.” The study of twentieth- 
century intellectual and religious history has also maintained some appeal, espe- 
cially since the 1980s, when it became obvious that religious commitments re- 
mained powerful in American society. Much of this research, moreover, makes a 
special effort to contextualize developments, relating them to important institu- 
tional and social trends.®° Interest in regional and environmental history, also 
reflecting contemporary societal concerns, has also begun to thrive—often (but 
not always) among historians who are uncomfortable with the organizational 
synthesis. Many of these works, too, attempt to link social, intellectual, and polit- 
ical developments.®! Labor history, while less central to scholarship on the late 
twentieth century than it is for earlier eras, continues to engage some scholars—a 
few of them focusing on the role of the state, others writing in the tradition of the 
new social history.°* And legal history, while most often tackled by journalists, 
lawyers, and political scientists, remains an active subfield within the historical 
profession. 

Although the diversity of this scholarship has reflected the social fragmenta- 
tion of our times, imaginative young historians continue to look for larger pat- 
terns. Lizabeth Cohen, for instance, has attempted with considerable success to 
bring cultural, labor, and (to a lesser extent) political history together in her book 
on Chicago industrial workers during the interwar period. Steven Biel, explor- 
ing reactions to the sinking of the Titanic, has brought sophisticated cultural 
analysis to his subject.© Allan Brandt, among others, has looked at medical de- 
velopments within the context of professionalization, cultural change, and politi- 
cal institutions: whiggish approaches to the history of science and medicine now 
seem very old-fashioned.® Carl Husemoller Nightingale has pulled together re- 
search into poverty, race relations, child-rearing patterns, and the consumer cul- 
ture in order to offer a bold historical interpretation of postwar African-American 
life.°’ And James Goodman, another young scholar, has explored developments 
in race relations, gender conflict, political change, and the law to provide a study 
(postmodern in some of its narrative strategies) of the contentious issues sur- 
rounding the “Scottsboro boys” charged with rape in Alabama in 1931.°° 

Scholars looking at twentieth-century gender relations, one of the most rapidly 
growing academic fields, have come forth with a number of studies connect- 
ing women’, political, and social history, especially in work on social reform 
and social welfare. Indeed, the role that women have played in early and mid- 
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twentieth-century politics—and more broadly in the supposedly masculine 
“public sphere”—has received great attention in the last few years, helping to 
revive historical interest in some aspects of reform activity during the Progressive 
era and the 1930s. These and other historians make it clear that scholars are 
continuing to step beyond the boundaries of specialization and to look for ways 
to tell more integrated stories about the recent past. 

It is doubtful, however, that academic historians of twentieth-century America 
will come to agreement about any single synthesis of the era (or, for that matter, 
of any era.) We live, after all, in an age which highlights relativistic and personal 
ways of looking at things and which makes us acutely aware of group conflicts— 
of class, race, region, religion, gender, and ethnicity. Much that we write about 
is therefore decentered—unavoidably so. Some popular histories, to be sure, will 
continue to tell more heroic stories, but scholars are unlikely to return to inter- 
pretations based on simple dualisms in life, to describe America as an “excep- 
tional” land of progress, or to employ schemes of periodization that rely primarily 
on political epiphenomena, important though those often are. While Americans 
surely display distinctive values and styles of life, we are also a polyglot and 
contentious people. For these reasons we cannot resurrect such a thing as an 
“American character.” Diversity and disagreement in historical scholarship about 
the United States in the twentieth century, as in modern life, seem destined to 
continue.” 


NOTES 
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Western Civilization 
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“THE RISE OF ‘Western Civ’ is one of the great success stories in the history of the 
historical profession in America,” declares Gilbert Allardyce in a seminal essay 
designed not to praise “this wilted course” but to bury it. Yet the reasons Allar- 
dyce advances to explain why “the world has outgrown the old Western Civ 
idea”! could easily be turned round to explain the enduring use of it. 

Like most chroniclers of Western Civ, Allardyce relates the birth of the course 
to the fin-de-siécle struggle between a “chaotic” elective system and those react- 
ing against atomizing specialization and professionalism. A general education 
curriculum, some argued, should combat fragmentation and provide a common 
learning experience—above all exposure to that Western tradition that could 
equip citizens with the sense of a common identity, common past, and common 
purpose. American history had been about leaving the Old World behind. As the 
nineteenth century ended, as the twentieth century began, Americans started to 
rediscover the past that they had shed, no longer as restrictive but increasingly as 
inspiring or, at least, suggestive. More Americans traveled, more Americans 
traded abroad; more economic, social, political involvement in Europe meant 
more attention devoted to Europe. American culture was the offshoot of Euro- 
pean culture. Growing interest in European culture brought growing interest in 
those origins that were the origins of American culture too, and in the sociopoliti- 
cal evolution that was held to account for both. 

There were good reasons for some kind of synthetic exposure that would pro- 
vide young Americans with a sense of their past as part of a common Western 
experience, a common civilization that reflected and affirmed the forward march 
of liberty, democracy, and progress. But there was more to it. 

Under the elective system, a professor of literature at Columbia declared, “an 
incomplete knowledge of enough courses leads to a degree.”* But the same was 
true of the public and private schools whose graduates reached college. As 
Charles Homer Haskins reported to the American Historical Association in 1906, 
“the reason why we introduced this general education course on European his- 
tory .. . is because students did not bring it to college with them.”° Ninety years 
ago, just as today, at Haskinss Harvard as in most other schools, general educa- 
tion courses were remedial. They remained so. By the time of the First World 
War, “even those soldiers who are neither illiterate nor unable to command the 
English language showed to a distressing degree the inefficiency of our popular 
education.”* All evidence testifies to an enduring problem. In recent years New 
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York Times surveys of college freshmen continue to reveal a dismal knowledge of 
history;? and some college teachers of history react by proposing history courses 
dedicated to the development of missing skills, like “a European survey course 
which stresses writing and reasoning skills.”° And a bit of history too, no doubt. 

This is the background against which Western Civ and proto—Western Civ 
courses were introduced. Part of a program of general education designed to 
counter the alleged shortcomings of the elective system, Western Civ and its 
predecessors were also part of a broader campaign to socialize, “civilize,” and 
integrate immigrants and members of social groups entering college with little or 
no exposure to the general—dominant—culture. They were also a kind of civics: 
an education for democracy and for a more responsible awareness of the wider 
world, its background and its problems. They represented the affirmation of a 
national culture, rooted in the Mediterranean and the European past. This is 
what makes a college course like Western Civ so peculiarly American. Europeans 
prefer to teach and write national history. Americans do that too; but they con- 
ceive and present the national past as prolonged backward not into the British 
past alone but into a broader Western tradition, originating in the Fertile Cres- 
cent and in the Mediterranean of Greece and Rome, where the groundwork was 
laid for references and memories that resurface in the conflicts and creations of 
the Middle Ages, Renaissance, Reformation, Enlightenment, and so on. 

French, British, Italian, German historians recognize similar sources. But 
French, British, Italian, German historians treat Europe and the wider world as 
context, whereas Americans treat Europe, and especially Western Europe, as text: 
as “roots.” Western Civ provides the inescapable background of national history, 
to be followed in the past two hundred years by the international context within 
which our own national history evolves. Just how American this concept became 
can be seen from the fact that, whereas Winston Churchill never referred to 
Western Civilization in his great war and postwar speeches, preferring terms like 
“Western Democracies” or “Christian Civilization,” Dean Acheson, in similar 
public circumstances, spoke of “that Western Civilization which we share with 
other nations bordering the North Atlantic.” 

The shape that Western Civ would take was laid down in 1903, when Har- 
vard’s Outline of General History course was restructured to two hours of lecture 
and two section-hours taught by graduate assistants offering quizzes, map drills, 
perhaps a modicum of discussion. In 1904, Charles Homer Haskins (a medieval- 
ist) took over the course and introduced the use of original source material, and 
Western Civ never looked back. But it would be the First World War that turned 
General History into a survey of civilization past and present, designed to expose 
all young men to the history and culture of the warring nations and then, the war 
at an end, to turn students into “citizens who shall be safe for democracy.”® 

The War Issues or War Aims courses that some 540 colleges taught in 1917 
and 1918 continued in 1919 and after as Peace Aims courses, offered by 300 or 
more of the original 540. This initial lecture-and-discussion prototype soon re- 
ceived a more academic label, like the Introduction to Contemporary Civiliza- 
tion in the West, or CC, that Columbia began to require of all freshmen in 1919. 
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CC was “concerned with the appearance and development of certain institutions 
and of certain problems which are the common possession of the peoples of 
Europe and the United States, and to a greater and greater degree of all the 
peoples of the world.”? As the first course in social sciences to which Columbia 
students were exposed, it presented historical doings “not as isolated subject- 
matter but in their interrelations.” And it emphasized, as the course syllabus 
declared, “the cross-influence of economics and politics, the interpretative and 
directive functions of philosophy, and the integration of art and religion with 
the social fabric, and the merging of all these in the historical totality of each 
period... .”!° 

While large survey courses at Harvard tended to feature “great men teaching 
about great men,” the Columbia tradition broadcast a livelier and more socially 
conscious brand of history whose influence could be found as far as Stanford, 
where a course entitled Problems of Citizenship, instituted in 1920, was soon 
oriented toward history by Edward Eugene Robinson. In the early thirties Cit, as 
students called it, turned into a History of Western Civilization, dominated by a 
Columbia man, Max Savelle, and using the textbook of another Columbia man: 
Harry Elmer Barnes's History of Western Civilization. 

We do well to remember that war only accelerated or facilitated trends already 
visible before its outbreak. John Erskine, professor of literature at Columbia, 
remembered how “in the prewar years ... we all became aware of increasing 
tension in the world and responded to it with a general speeding up of our 
serious activities. We hatched so many schemes for improving education and 
saving mankind that we bewildered ourselves.”"' Erskine himself hatched one 
scheme with a great future. It turned about “the presentation of great authors and 
their works to young people,” who “knew little or nothing . . . about the Bible, or 
Homer, or Vergil, or Dante, or the other giants ... ”; and it was about the best- 
sellers of ancient times: great books “that ha[ve] meaning and continue to halve] 
meaning, for a variety of people over a long period of time.””” 

Unsuccessful at first, in 1920 Erskine at last persuaded the college faculty at 
Columbia to let him try out his Great Books course, in a class divided into discus- 
sion sections numbering between fifteen and thirty students, led by the like of 
Mortimer Adler, Mark Van Doren, Rexford Tugwell, Moses Hadas, and Clifton 
Fadiman. Continued at Columbia by teachers like Jacques Barzun and Lionel 
Trilling, carried to Chicago and elsewhere by Erskine’s instructors and students, 
Great Books (or Great Books by any other name!) reflected the same spirit that 
gave rise to Western Civ. Jacques Barzun, who took CC in 1923 and later taught 
it for ten years, also took Honors (Erskine’s Great Books course) between 1925 
and 1927, before teaching it in turn. As he remembers in a letter of February 18, 
1994: 


Mortimer Adler was one of the instructors of a section of “Honors” and when he 
joined Hutchins at Chicago he carried the idea with him. . . . From there, the pattern 
spread to the Loop—evening groups of Chicago business men reading Antigone and 
arguing about law and justice; and further still, to Aspen after its establishment as a 
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cultural center, where men and women of all professions spent two weeks in Execu- 
tive Seminars based on the same scheme and the same type of readings. At one of 
these I had the pleasure of guiding the minds of Justice Hugo Black at one side of the 
table and, on the other, of Walter Reuther of the Auto Workers Union, through the 
mazes of Hobbes and Montesquieu and the Federalist. 


Would that CC or Western Civ could claim as much! Still, the record is honor- 
able. Printed syllabi for courses offered at Chicago and Columbia between the 
wars reflect real sophistication. At Chicago, where Ferdinand Schevill began in 
1909 to teach a course called History of Civilization (meaning Europe), we learn 
that his lectures of 1920 sought to show the progressive development of culture 
and to provide “a synthesis of human activities and knowledge, to counter the 
development of specialized disciplines.” In 1927, after Schevill retired, the Gen- 
eral Humanities course took the name History of Civilization. As the “Syllabus” 
of the new course, recast and broadened by Arthur P Scott, declared: “the course 
in the Humanities deals principally with the intellectual, emotional, and artistic 
values in life. It limits itself in the main to Western Civilization and its Mediterra- 
nean antecedents, without denying the interest and importance of other civiliza- 
tions, notably those of Asia.”!° There as elsewhere, critical awareness of national- 
ism, imperialism, slavery, labor and industrial problems reflected the sensibilities 
of the interwar years—as indeed did the absence of women and minorities as 
specific topics of discussion. One has to avoid anachronism when viewing the 
work of other generations. But I remain impressed by their scope and by their 
perspective—as when imperialism, for example, described as conquest, rule, and 
exploitation of unwilling peoples, is identified not only in modern times but in 
the Ancient East “and more or less recurrent since.”'* It would seem that Ameri- 
can historians were “social,” “synthetic,” “critical,” and self-critical much sooner 
than we give them credit for. 

Courses generate texts; texts mirror courses more often than they inspire them. 
The best way to follow the evolution of Western Civ is by looking at the textbooks 
it inspired, most (though not all) of which bear out Ralph Waldo Emerson's 
dictum that each age must write its own books. And here too, as in syllabi, my 
first impression is that, far from dumbing down an ill-prepared public, America’s 
textbook writers reflected a lively intent to share very current notions, interests, 
and attitudes, more at the cutting edge of the profession than at its duller end. 
This was American too. 

In 1893 already, the same year in which he published his essay on the Frontier, 
Frederick Jackson Turner insisted that “each age writes the history of the past 
anew, with reference to the conditions uppermost in its own time.” Turner's age 
of economic successes and preoccupations looked to economics, where the 
age of Guizot and Ranke had looked to politics. But Americans knew that there 
was more to history than economics. In the country of the common man, all 
human and social activities attracted more and earlier attention than elsewhere. 
Teaching at the university of Michigan in the late 1850s and the early sixties, 
Andrew Dickson White (later the first president of Cornell) was stimulated by an 
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atmosphere “in which history became less a matter of annals and more a record 
of the unfolding of humanity.”’? By the turn of the century, White was enlisting 
anthropology and comparative religion in the study of history, whilst at Colum- 
bia James Harvey Robinson insisted that all activities of man and all the “social” 
sciences that observed them were crucial adjuncts to a discipline more interested 
in conditions and institutions than in events.'° That discipline was The New His- 
tory, title of a collection of essays that Robinson published in 1912 but that he 
and others had practiced, as M. Jourdain practiced prose, for a good while be- 
fore that. 

New Historians echoed the historikerstreit unfolding in fin-de-siécle Germany 
around the work of Karl Lamprecht, with its insistence on what would later be 
called mentalités: plumbing collective consciousness; synthesizing cultural enter- 
prises at a time when music and art, like politics and the economy, were treated 
as separate entities; trying to interpret how we got here from there (wie ist es 
eigentlich geworden?). Significantly, Lamprecht’s most comprehensive statement of 
his belief in history as “primarily a socio-psychological science” would be deliv- 
ered in the United States, where he was invited to speak at the St. Louis World’s 
Fair of 1904.1" 

If German pronouncements loomed large, that may have been because they 
reinforced native tendencies. One always looks to others for ideas but, even 
more, for confirmation of one’s own ideas. Leonard Krieger has referred to the 
“veritable flood of textbooks” appearing before 1914.'® James Harvey Robinson 
may be regarded as a major contributor to this flow. Robinson had been trained 
at Harvard and in Germany, but neither seems to have marked him deeply. He 
taught at the university of Pennsylvania in the early nineties, then went to Bar- 
nard and Columbia, which he left only in 1919 to help found the New School for 
Social Research. Robinson's intellectual history course at Columbia was so fa- 
mous that only the largest amphitheatre on campus could accommodate it. 
While not participating directly in the creation of Contemporary Civilization in 
1919, he was regarded as one of the founders of a course with which many of his 
students were involved. He certainly personifies the New History, of which Krie- 
ger regards textbooks as a characteristic expression “appropriate to their philos- 
ophy of history as an instrument of social reform,”'? and, one may add, propa- 
ganda. Robinson’ contributions broadened their scope and effectiveness. 

Late-nineteenth-century textbooks had been vehicles for learning by rote, in 
classes where lectures often repeated reading assignments and recitations re- 
peated both. Furthermore texts, even sophisticated texts, were about politics. As 
Charles Seignobos, a learned and worldly man, insisted in the preface to his 
Political History of Europe Since 1814 (New York, 1899), “I have avoided all social 
phenomena that have had no direct effect on political life: art, science, literature, 
religion, private manners, and customs.” This self-denying sobriety was the very 
contrary of Robinson's view, in which history could no longer be past politics, or 
a string of past events: “Our so-called standard works on history deal at length 
with kings and popes, courtiers and statesmen, wars waged for territory or 
thrones, laws passed by princes and parliaments. But these matters form only a 
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very small part of history. . . .” Old stuff now, but exciting in its day, as is Robin- 
son’s conclusion: “It is clear that our interests are changing and consequently the 
kind of questions we ask the past to answer [are changing too].”*° 

Old questions, old answers no longer suited new times that called for a history 
fit for the Common Man. That history, moreover, should no longer cling to in- 
flexible centuries, to invented epochs like the Middle Ages or the Renaissance 
which Haskins had shown to be very dubious notions, even to generational cate- 
gories, all of which were subject to time lags, overlappings, and significant varia- 
tions in space. So, where official history still followed Thucydides, Robinson beat 
a path toward Herodotus. Conditions as well as events, transitional periods as 
well as crises, developments in the past, facets of the present, all these and more 
were grist to history’ mill. All history was the business of history. To plumb such 
vast territories, the historian must use “the newer sciences of man”: anthropol- 
ogy, archaeology historical and prehistorical, social and animal psychology, soci- 
ology, political economy, the comparative study of religions, but also the natural 
sciences which are not our rivals but our allies.*! And, as a first step toward com- 
prehensive history, Robinson, while still at the University of Pennsylvania, ini- 
tiated a series of Translations and Reprints from the Original Sources of European 
History (University of Pennsylvania Press, 1894-99). 

Then the textbooks started. In 1902, an Introduction to the History of Western 
Europe would be seconded by two volumes of Readings in European History 
(1904). From 1902 to 1924, the Introduction sold between 10,000 and 30,000 
copies a year; the Readings sold about 83,000 copies in all: not a bad score. In 
1907, together with his student, friend, and colleague Charles Beard, Robinson 
published The Development of Modern Europe: An Introduction to the Study of Cur- 
rent History, which, as the title indicates, subordinated past to present. The re- 
vised text of 1930 is especially attractive in the way it uses works of fiction as 
historical sources, and no less for the serious attention it shows to women: Mrs. 
Radcliffe, Jane Austen, George Eliot, the Bronté sisters of course; but also woman 
suffrage (six index entries), women’s employment (two entries), women’s rights 
(one entry). Not bad for its day. 

A partial list of Robinson's students reads like an honor roll of interwar Amer- 
ican historians of Europe, and of textbook writers too: Harry Elmer Barnes, 
Charles Beard, Carl Becker, Carlton Hayes, John H. Randall, Salwyn Schapiro, 
James Shotwell, Preserved Smith, Lynn Thorndyke; historians of the world like 
the brothers G. W. and J. B. Botsford; of civilization like Shotwell and Thorn- 
dyke; of the making of the modern mind like Randall and Preserved Smith; but 
above all narrators of European history, justified as “the seat of that continuous 
high civilization which we call ‘western’—which has come to be the distinctive 
civilization of the American continents as well as of Europe.”” 

In the hands of good students the scope of history alters and expands. “Old 
landmarks drop out of sight,” James Shotwell explained in the fourteenth edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, “perspective changes. . . .” Hayes and Schapiro de- 
voted more attention to the industrial revolution and to the problems it created. 
Written during the Great War and revised in 1926, Hayes’s Political and Social 
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History of Modern Europe was followed in 1938 by a Political and Cultural History 
of Modern Europe. The shift from “social” to the more comprehensive “cultural” 
was significant. But more changed than nuances. The 1926 version offered maps 
but no illustrations; published as the thirties ended, its successor reveled in illus- 
trations, many of them reproductions of Gilray, an eighteenth-century draftsman 
whose prejudices came close to those of the author. Perspective opened up. 
Robinson's Ordeal of Civilization began with the breakup of the Roman Empire 
and the rise of Christianity. Harry Elmer Barnes's History of Western Civilization 
(1935) begins with primitive societies, notes the agricultural revolution of the 
Neolithic Age, goes well beyond outdated versions of a heritage beginning only 
with the Greeks. 

The 1930 edition of Columbia's Introduction to Contemporary Civilization in the 
West describes the postwar United States as “a scene of complacent well-being 
that verges upon smug self-satisfaction.”*? We know that this was changing even 
as the comment went to print. No one reflected this more vividly than Barnes, a 
reforming penologist, pacifist, and socialist. His History of Western Civilization and 
his Intellectual and Cultural History of the Western World (1937; revised 1941) 
make clear the author's belief that the mass slaughter of modern war challenged 
the doctrine of progress; that capitalism, nationalism, democracy, and religion 
were on their last legs; that militarism, crime, poverty, and “sexual misery” threat- 
ened an end to civilization.** 

Robinson's apostolic succession appears at its most striking in the work of Carl 
Becker and of Becker's students: Geoffrey Bruun, Leo Gershoy, Louis Gottschalk 
and Robert Palmer, a doughty quartet of editors and writers. Becker wrote rela- 
tively little, and the texts that he wrote (though they made him independently 
comfortable)*? were meant for high school use. His Modern History (1931) was 
subtitled The Rise of a Democratic, Scientific and Industrialized Civilization. Like The 
Story of Civilization (1940), it reflected Becker's secularism, pragmatism, relativ- 
ism, gentle humor, and brilliant writing. Where Barnes's civilization lurches dan- 
gerously toward self-dug ditches, Becker's continues to advance thanks to the 
growth of scientific knowledge, the development of humane feelings, the per- 
sistence of democratic ideas, the spread of economic interdependence, the mar- 
riage of nationalism and liberalism. One would think that Cornell, where Becker 
taught, was beyond the reach of press or radio. It was not, however, beyond the 
reach of prejudice. This gentlest of men was denounced as a Communist in 1935 
and again in 1940; but his publishers, Silver, Burdett & Co., successfully fought 
off both attacks. Their author's religious skepticism, on the other hand, created 
more serious problems. Becker had long believed that less religion and more 
manners would improve a lot of “good” people. When his treatment of indul- 
gences offended Roman Catholics on school boards, notably in New York City, 
the offending passages had to be reworded.”° 

How subject were authors and publishers to ideological and political pres- 
sures? We can hazard a sketchy answer based on the correspondence between a 
successful author, Edward McNall Burns, and his editors at WW. Norton.?’ The 
first edition of Western Civilizations was copyrighted in 1941, and, by the time of 
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the second edition (1945), some forty colleges and universities (including Stan- 
ford, MIT, Vassar, Pomona, Emory, and Hunter) had adopted the book. But the 
author's views stirred criticism. As the publisher wrote in January 1942, “we must 
face the fact that your book will be hurt by your treatment of nationalism, war, 
and [by] the last hundred pages. Allen & Unwin were very keen on an English 
edition until they came to this last section.” Despite other similar criticism of his 
Quaker pacifism, Burns held fast, and his publisher’ files of the 1950s reveal 
frequent objections to the book’s “propagandizing for pacifism.” A letter of Sep- 
tember 1956 quotes a Stanford critic: “Burns sticks his neck out on his little 
hobby horses: anti-religious feeling and pacifism.” It was from the former that the 
real trouble came. 

In November 1946, a priest in Newark, New Jersey, Father Toohey, while 
denouncing state education as atheistic, cited Burns’ Western Civilizations, which 
“denies the divinity of Christ.” The Convention of Holy Name Societies of North- 
ern New Jersey adopted resolutions that denounced the United Nations and also, 
for good measure, Burns’ text as “containing material offensive to all religious 
faiths.” Responding to their pressure, the Colleges of New Jersey prohibited class 
use of the book after February 1947. Since Burns taught at Rutgers, this meant 
that he could not use his own book, any more than his students and colleagues 
could use it in other New Jersey establishments. Faced with a serious loss of sales, 
Norton’s editors wrote to the New Jersey Committee of Education promising 
revisions “to meet in part at least” objections raised by “certain elements of the 
Roman Catholic Church” to remarks bearing on the divinity of Christ and the 
chastity of the clergy. Concurrently and more constructively, a Fordham histo- 
rian was hired to go over the third edition, which he found “pervaded by atheistic 
naturalism and a crude Darwinism.” The crucial suggestions of Professor Ross 
Hoffman's report must have borne fruit, since in 1950 New Jersey reauthorized 
use of Burns’ text. Burns remained religiously suspect (“he must be a Jew”), but 
acceptable enough for more successful editions to continue to appear, as well as 
a companion text, World Civilizations, written with Philip L. Ralph. 

We do well to remember that attempts to impose some kind of conformity are 
not new in the land, any more than attempts to challenge conformity. In 1835, 
Tocqueville could think of no other country where one found less independence 
of thought and freedom of discussion. That was American provincialism, and the 
restrictive side of its democracy. Provincialism waned, democracy grew more 
permissive, and censorship and self-censorship persisted; only terms and notions 
changed: in the days when one could be rude about Jews and blacks, one had to 
be careful what one said about Communists and Catholics. Some moral minority 
or majority has always been there, some intellectual and cultural hierarchies have 
always been menaced and asserted, some militants have always militated for their 
version of what is true and just, and always sparked opposition as militant and 
shrill. Yet authors and publishers of textbooks that are also commercial enter- 
prises are likely to heed invitations and demands relevant to adoptions and sales. 
Euphemization of language, edulcoration of ideas, existed long before the wars of 
multiculturalism and of political correctness. 
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Burns’ problems with critics of his religious views confirm my own impres- 
sions while teaching Western Civ from the McCarthy era of the early 1950s to the 
1980s: religion proved a more sensitive subject than politics properly speaking. 
Becker's political liberalism had proved less troublesome than his secularist skep- 
ticism. Even so, and whatever the stumbling blocks, most textbooks I have seen, 
beginning with those of Robinson, reflect strongly held views. There is nothing 
bland about them, and they address readers as intelligent adults open to informa- 
tion and enlightenment. The author's personal orientation, whether Marxist with 
Barnes, pacifist with Burns, Catholic with Carlton Hayes, strikes me less as intru- 
sive than as adding flavor and interest to urbane discourse. 

This was going to change somewhat when more undergraduates were required 
to attend introductory surveys where they were told “to read on successive Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays, successive chapters in a prescribed textbook” 
destined to remain “the principal source of information for most students.” That 
is what Carl Becker describes with resignation and some distaste in his editor's 
introduction to just such a book: Wallace Ferguson and Geoffrey Bruun’s Survey 
of European Civilization (1936, 1939, 1942). The Survey was a true textbook as we 
have come to expect them—impersonal, detached, economical, not very memo- 
rable, but profitably enduring for Houghton Mifflin. After Becker's death, “editor- 
ship” would pass to William Langer and then to Leo Gershoy, a Becker student 
like Bruun. But, while the tone might change and differ from author to author, 
while coverage might begin with the Renaissance or Rome or Egypt or prehistoric 
times (many texts worked their way backward from one edition to another), one 
assumption remained constant. 

As Ferguson and Bruun put it, Europe represented “the logical center and 
European history the logical axis for what is now almost a world civilization.”*® 
By their time, first the approach, then the experience of a second world war had 
made Western Civ steadily more relevant (universities like lowa and Ohio intro- 
duced it in 1943, UCLA in 1950),”? and the European origins of American history 
especially significant. Some of the great teachers of Western Civ were themselves 
exiled Europeans, like Ferdinand Schevill and Karl Weinberg in Chicago. It was 
one of these, George Mosse, who explained to the American Historical Associa- 
tion in 1948 that courses in modern European or United States history were no 
longer enough. Freshmen needed to understand the relation of Europe and 
America in order to appreciate America’s share in the general Europeanization of 
the world: “the student thus, from the very start, obtains a new sense of propor- 
tion as far as the American development is concerned.”*° 

So Western Civ remained steadfastly Eurocentric, but that was pretty much all 
that it remained. Cutting the cloth to fit the fashions that altered with the percep- 
tions and problems of the moment, lectures and texts shed the confidence of the 
1920s for the doubts and self-criticism of a less sanguine postwar. Change did 
not necessarily mean progress; progress did not illumine the history of social 
processes. As Burns wrote to his editor in March 1956, “we live in an age of chaos, 
not of order.” What would he have written in 1986? Yet disorder made for choice 
or, at least, for variety. Great men, great ideas, great processes like urbanization, 
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or the succession and leapfrog of ideas, all found their chroniclers and readers. 
Allardyce gives the impression that, after World War II, Western Civ shifted from 
facts to the interpretation of facts, from claims of objectivity to proclamations of 
relativity, from narrative to analysis.*! But most of these novelties (or aspirations) 
could already be found between the wars, indeed in the New History that pre- 
ceded the First World War. Some of the excellent suggestions for improving 
Western Civ advanced at a 1985 conference titled “What Americans Should 
Know” simply rehearsed approaches pioneered by Robinson: more primary doc- 
uments, more comparative treatment, more contemporary references, more 
insistence that values are relative, more broad themes (how can Western Civ 
escape them?), and less parochialism—which was just what, each in his own way, 
Barnes, Becker, Carlton Hayes, and Mosse stood for.** 

You can’t blame historians for not reading old textbooks; it’s all they can do to 
keep up with new ones. But we do keep reinventing the inventions of the past, 
even though our brio is less than that of our predecessors. And we do add new 
apprehensions. The experience of growth had inspired a confidence based on 
growth. The experience of conflict inspired interpretations based on conflict. 
Looming doldrums reinforced self-doubt. More recently, challenges to Western 
hegemony call for more attention to the challengers; challenges to a once un- 
reflective domination evoke once subordinate groups that must be brought to 
notice. Cultural unity and integration are pressed out, cultural differences and 
disintegration march in; at least in theory. When, in 1982, participants in the 
American Historical Association discussion opened by Allardyce called for less 
parochialism, that was not in order to expose students to some transatlantic so- 
phistication but rather, as Carolyn Lougee put it, “to formulate a vision of coher- 
ent diversity and cultural pluralism.”*’ Easier said than done. 

The history of history is—also—the history of history’s taking notice of hith- 
erto invisible or irrelevant groups: the people, the workers, the masses, most of 
whom began to get their due before and after the First World War. After the 
1960s, new claimants for notice battered at the gates. Typically, in 1979, Abby 
Kleinbaum raised the question of women’ history and the Western Civilization 
survey: the traditional survey ignored the majority—not just women but slaves 
and other groups that did not fit the popular stereotype of progress toward more 
freedom and more goods.** In fact, by 1979 that stereotype was far from popular, 
and a good few surveys hardly ignored either women or slaves. The index of my 
own Modern History of Europe, written in the late 1960s, published in 1971, 
sports nine entries dealing with women, including a five-page section about their 
emancipation; and twenty-nine entries dealing with slaves and slavery, rather 
more than what socialism gets. More representative, perhaps, the 1976 edition 
of Walbank, Taylor, and Bailkey’s Civilization Past and Present includes a three- 
page “profile” on women in history and the wrongs they suffered. Its epilogue 
reflects a fraught, self-questioning mood, with two and one-half pages devoted to 
1984, three on the ecological crunch, two and one-half on the anguish of change 
(alienation, crime), and the remainder dwelling mostly on threats to the human 
condition. 
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The fact is that one can always find what one is looking for; and Abby Klein- 
baum was more right than wrong. A cursory survey reveals little or no attention 
paid to women in representative texts and readings of the 1950s and sixties, with 
one suggestive exception: Leon Bernard and Theodore Hodges’s Readings in Euro- 
pean History (Notre Dame, 1958). Edited by two Catholic historians, it includes 
a Christian martyr (Blandina), Joan of Arc, Francesca da Rimini chatting to Dante, 
a witch, and several crowned heads: Catherine of Aragon, Catherine the Great, 
Maria-Theresa. Saints, sinners, and great ladies: the Catholic church knows 
where its bread is buttered. 

But things were going to change. Between 1956 and 1978, women’s index 
entries in Robert Palmer and Joel Colton’s classic text increased from nine to 
sixteen. Between 1959 and 1990, selections from women in my own Western 
Tradition rose from five to seventeen. Other things changed too. In 1929 as in 
1907, Robinson and Beard’s Development of Modern Europe contained maps but 
no illustrations. In 1942, Ferguson and Bruun’s Survey of European Civilization 
offered black-and-white illustrations as well as maps. By 1957, Brinton, Christo- 
pher, and Wolf's Modern Civilization boasted illustrations almost as sophisticated 
as the text. Instructors manuals were introduced to cater to the needs or to the 
sloth of those who decide what texts to adopt or who, the text once adopted, 
welcome help in teaching it. 

Design increasingly complements substance, enhances it, sometimes replaces 
it. Swiftly revised editions, intended to counter the used-book market, accumu- 
late creative gimmicks. Production values take over: art essays accompanying 
splendid color plates; complex cartographic essays like that by Michael Conzen 
in Chambers et al., The Western Experience, or “part-opening time-lines, a key 
topic list at the beginning of each chapter, thought-provoking questions with 
each of the more than 200 primary-source selections in the text, and chapter 
review questions” in Kagan, Ozment, and Turner’s Western Heritage. Published in 
1995 by D. C. Heath, Lynn Hunt, Thomas Martin, Barbara Rosenwein, Po-Chia 
Hsia, and Bonnie Smith’s Challenge of the West comes equipped with A Student's 
Guide to Reading Maps, Interpreting Documents, and Preparing for Exams, and In- 
structor’s Guide with annotated chapter outlines and lecture suggestions, a video- 
disc whose 2,100 images are bar coded, captioned, and indexed for classroom 
use, a Computerized Testing Program and Test Item File of over 4,000 questions, 
and a transparency set. All cater to shorter tolerance levels, abbreviated attention 
spans, and students who, Prentice Hall’s marketing manager reports, “are simply 
not reading the material assigned to them, whether in the textbooks or from 
primary sources.”°° 

That statement provides perspective about the plight of Western Civ as of 
other courses. Whatever we choose to call them, culture wars are as American 
as apple pie; curricular combat has always been a favorite academic sport; 
canons have evolved with perspective. If students don’t read, does it matter that 
they don’t read Toni Morrison rather than Pascal? Perhaps we should worry less 
about generations growing up ill indoctrinated and more about their growing up 
illiterate. 
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Newly fashionable notions, meanwhile, continue to be injected into revised 
editions like silicone, to amplify the original product and make it more appetiz- 
ing. This too dates back to generations before illiteracy became a serious prob- 
lem. Louis B. Snyders Making of Modern Man (1967) already integrated docu- 
ments with every chapter, added essays by “outstanding historians in the field,” 
devoted serious attention to artistic and cultural activities as to psychological 
interpretations, included critical selections on imperialism. But its outstanding 
historians represented the grand old tradition (Becker, Salwyn Schapiro, Carlton 
Hayes), and the title itself would be unacceptable today. Wise production man- 
agers opt for less verbiage and more tricks. The 1976 edition of Wallbank’s Civili- 
zation offered interchapter outlines, “profiles” of great men like Pascal or great 
topics like industrialism, color plates, maps, chronological charts, and a pronun- 
ciation key in the index providing the correct enunciation for all proper names of 
persons and places cited. Scott, Foresman were showing the way. 

Production was not the only realm where authors were no longer left to work 
alone. Multiplicity of techniques called for multiplicity of skills in writing too. 
Generalists increasingly gave way to specialists working as a team, coordinated by 
production managers who were sometimes called editors. Collaborative world 
histories by many authors, like Lavisse and Rambaud’ Histoire générale (1893- 
1901) or the Cambridge Modern History (1902-12) were nothing new. One- 
volume team enterprises bringing together two, three, or five authors were a new 
phenomenon. In the 1950s, joint authorship became a marketing ploy, before it 
established itself as the norm. William Langer lent his name and scholarship to 
a coproduction of Harper & Row with American Heritage, responsible for the 
illustrations. Prentice Hall sold Brinton, Christopher, and Wolf's excellent history 
“from Plato to Pareto” on the strength of a distinguished trio of names. Then 
confederates and auxiliaries began to show up. 

In the late 1970s Houghton Mifflin offered A History of Western Society by 
John P McKay, Bennett Hill, and John Buckler: social history was pulling ahead 
of intellectual history. More “relevant,” more approachable, and just as well writ- 
ten as the Brinton book, McKay’ acknowledgments list twenty-nine names of 
instructors “who have read and critiqued the manuscript through its develop- 
ment.” By 1995 Hunt et al.'s Challenge of the West acknowledged by name 269 
colleagues “who have contributed formal written reviews,” 8 more who presum- 
ably gave aid and comfort, and 10 production staff collaborating in “the develop- 
ment of this textbook.” A book is no longer written; it is developed. 

It sounds like a cumbersome process; but the multiadvisor, multiauthor text 
drives out the single author generalist. In 1955, Stewart Easton of the City Col- 
lege of New York finished The Heritage of the Past, from the Earliest Times to 1500, 
and Richard Brace of Northwestern University completed The Making of the Mod- 
ern World, from the Renaissance to the Present. Published by Holt, Rinehart in 1960, 
these were model textbooks, challenging and beautifully written, especially that 
of Easton. Holt, Rinehart prints them no more; they are no longer to be found. In 
1973, D. C. Heath in search of new approaches published F Roy Williss Western 
Civilization: An Urban Perspective: three volumes keying civilization to the rise of 
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the city and the process of urbanization. Twenty years later, Willis’ urbane inter- 
lacing of cultural, political, and socioeconomic strands has been left to go out of 
print. It is not the publisher's fault: they print what sells, produce what courses 
will consume. 

The vogue of World Civilization texts and courses is part of these adjustments 
to changed, or allegedly changing, demand. The Second World War spurred an 
interest in human rights extending beyond the Western Hemisphere. Colonial 
problems and decolonization, the self-assertion of colonial people and of blacks 
in America, the new scope of international relations publicized by penetrating 
media and by international bodies with a vested interest in global issues, the 
decline of Europe itself and the worldwide range of American interests, all sug- 
gested a new perspective. In the 1960s, just as UNESCO began to bring out its 
unwieldy History of Mankind, the Ford Foundation decided to encourage the 
study and teaching of history on a global scale. Supported by a Ford grant, Leften 
Stavrianos of Northwestern University, where the history department left fresh- 
men free to choose between introductory courses in Western Civ, World Civ, or 
American History, published his World since 1500: A Global History (1966). “Tra- 
ditional topics of European history,” the preface declared, “are irrelevant for 
world history and must be discarded.” In 1964, with a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation, William McNeill of the University of Chicago began to write his 
World History, tried it out in an experimental course offered in 1964-65, and 
revised it by the end of 1966. Published in 1967 by the Oxford University Press, 
the book achieved a well-deserved succés d’éstime. On the market, as one pub- 
lisher put it, it proved a total bomb. Problems of compression, selection, interpre- 
tation, awesome enough in narrower fields, grew direr on a global scale; and the 
increasing abstraction that scale imposed went ill with the decreasing sophistica- 
tion of the student body. Besides, since World Civ grew out of Western Civ 
(whether as extension or as reaction), it was condemned to use its language and 
to reflect its values even when it rejected them. 

More traditional texts sometimes did better, when they adjusted to the new 
trend. The preface to the 1976 edition of Wallbank’s Civilization spoke of space- 
ship earth and the global village, and claimed that until 1942, when the first 
edition of the book appeared, “no college text had surveyed the history of civili- 
zation as the joint achievement of all humanity.” Long before Ford or Carnegie 
broached such notions, Wallbank and Taylor apparently set out to “present a 
survey of global cultural history treating the story of humanity not as a unique 
European experience but as a global one.” They did, indeed, devote significant 
space to overseas cultures, to négritude, to Indian and Latin American literatures. 
But the global village remained a cultural colony of Europe, whose “influence 
spread to virtually all parts of the non-European world,” and whose colonial 
enterprise (that interwar texts vigorously denounced) was recognized as an “in- 
strument of cultural diffusion on a huge scale.” 

This is the great problem that world historians face: they flee Eurocentrism 
only to meet Europe in Samarra, where they are forced to recognize its leading 
role, especially “from about 1500 when the European Far West began to outstrip 
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the other major civilizations of the world.”*° That is William McNeill, for whom 
the rise of the West to dominance over the globe constitutes the main theme of 
modern history. Why? Because “European inventiveness and ingenuity” contrasts 
with Chinese, Moslem, Hindu rejection of novelties.*’ Europe is ever transform- 
ing itself; others do not do so. Reluctant, retarded, or inert, non-Western dwellers 
in McNeill’s world aspire to Westernization or are simply destined to it, “since 
power, wealth, and truth itself beckon men everywhere to pursue industrializa- 
tion, democratization, and science—all of them stemming directly from the 
Western past.”°® Reasonable enough in the 1960s when they were formulated, 
such views ill fit the more demanding myths and aspirations of the 1990s. 
Though they may start out with exciting ideas, serious historians risk ending up 
politically incorrect when they write serious history. 

That could be one of the reasons why the “stampede away from Western Civ” 
that John A. Scott observed in 1976°? has slowed down since, and Western Civ 
texts today outsell World Civ by roughly two to one. What is true of texts is true 
of courses too. By 1985, most participants in the Michigan conference that led to 
the book What Americans Should Know “preferred a survey based on the history of 
Western Civilization.”*° Despite what may be the wave of the future, declared 
Richard Sullivan with an eye on a wave of the past, “I suspect that the Western 
Civilization survey will be part of the academic landscape for a while... . Along 
with the American survey course, the Western Civilization survey strikes me as 
the only fixed and firm anchor the historical profession has in the chaos of mod- 
ern education.”*! Edward Fox said the same thing differently: “no young citizen 
of the United States can find his true historical identity outside the context of the 
European past ... our modern world was created largely by Europe.”** 

These people do not want Western Civ to remain unaltered, they submit a 
wealth of suggestions for improving the old course, but once again most of their 
(excellent) suggestions are strongly reminiscent of Robinson's innovations or, at 
least, of their spirit. As Mr. Dooley observed: “I see grreat changes takin’ place in 
my day, but no change at all ivry fifty years.” 

One of our day’s great changes is the tendency of some teachers to reject texts 
for sources, and to abandon collections of readings crammed with many shortish 
passages for a few integral documents like Rousseau’s Social Contract. There is 
plenty of room for debate on this (in the absence of text, what will furnish the 
context?), as there is in the proposed reforms of texts and syllabi criticized as too 
narrow, too blinkered, too exclusive or too contrived. But what William Bennett 
denounced in his 1992 book, The De-valuing of America, appears rather as a re- 
valuing, similar to reinterpretations that have never ceased since the inception of 
the course. Meanwhile, alternative courses designed to provide more self-esteem 
than learning compete with Western Civ but do not replace it. 

Publishers so far have little reason to worry. Describing “The Decline and Rise 
of Western Civilization” in December 1982, Karen Winkler reported the ninth 
edition of Burns’s Western Civilizations selling more copies in 1980 than in any 
previous version, Wallbank’s Civilization “selling better than ever,” and other con- 
tenders proving “remarkably successful.” From a national low of 200,000 or 
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300,000 students in the 1970s, Western Civ courses enrolled over 500,000 by 
the early 1980s. “Teachers are going back to the standard text. They are finding 
that students don’t have the background in high school that allows them to fol- 
low the thematic approach.”** Isn’t that where we came in? 
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THE HISTORIOGRAPHY of ancient Greece and Rome presents special problems in 
meeting the aim of this volume—that is, to explore the distinctive character of 
professional historical scholarship as it developed in the United States since the 
late nineteenth century. Classics as a field is especially transnational in character, 
based on a notion of a common European cultural heritage. Classical historians 
are expected to read publications written in French, German, or Italian, and a 
recent conference on the city-state in classical antiquity and medieval Italy point- 
edly eschewed translation of the conference papers into English for publication.' 
Through the twentieth century, there has been significant circulation of classical 
historians between the United States and Europe. Before World War I, many 
American classicists went to Germany for their doctoral research. Over the past 
twenty-five years, ancient historians educated in England have moved to the 
United States to occupy the majority of senior positions in classical history at 
major American research universities. This movement across national boundaries 
makes it difficult to isolate the distinctively American contribution. 

To illustrate the difficulty, two of the towering figures in classical history in the 
twentieth century, M. I. Rostovtzeff and A. Momigliano, held appointments at 
American universities, but I cannot see how the intellectual formation of either 
man could be characterized as significantly American. Momigliano said of Ro- 
stovtzeff that he would not have written his great Social and Economic History of the 
Roman Empire (1926) if he had not left Russia in exile. That may be true in the 
sense that his exile to the United States was an important stimulus, but that is not 
to say that the work shows particularly American intellectual influences. The 
book was written soon after his arrival in the United States in 1920 and was 
marked by his Russian experience.* As for Momigliano, it has been suggested that 
he was more willing later in life to write about his Jewish heritage in an American 
milieu, but he was certainly writing about it before he took up the Whiting Visit- 
ing Professorship at the University of Chicago in 1974. As his colleague there, I 
would say that he did not convey the impression of intellectual assimilation to 
the United States. 

To clarify the project and to keep it within manageable bounds, it seems sensi- 
ble initially to define “distinctively American” rather narrowly by setting aside 
these problematic cases. In limiting my focus, I will admittedly pass over some of 
the most distinguished cosmopolitan scholarship in the field. To name only two 
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major contemporary Roman historians at American institutions, I omit Peter 
Brown and Glen Bowersock on the grounds that, though they have made land- 
mark contributions to late imperial history, I am unable to define qualities of 
their work that are distinctively American. My essay will trace the following 
themes: (I) the “native American” pragmatic thread of classical historiography; 
(II) the American rejection of, or disinterest in, Marxist approaches to classical 
history; and (III) classical historians’ involvement in current American political 
controversies. 


I. Chester Starr, one of the founders and first president of the American Associa- 
tion of Ancient Historians, recently reviewed the field of ancient history in the 
United States and pointed to what he believed to be distinctively American. 
American ancient historians are “far less inclined than their French or English 
peers to apply seriously concepts from anthropology or sociology; their analyses 
are much less theoretical than say Finley in The Ancient Economy or, better, Politics 
in the Ancient World. One might sum up the distinction by labeling American 
scholarship as pragmatic, a source of optimistic strength if also limiting the free 
play of imagination.”° Setting aside M. I. Finley for the moment, I believe Starr is 
right to suggest that American classical historians’ self-identity has been marked 
by a pragmatic, antitheoretical streak. The works of Tenney Frank and Lily Ross 
Taylor, the two most distinguished “native American” Roman historians of the 
earlier twentieth century, illustrate how this self-identity was manifested. 

Tenney Frank is interesting for my purposes because he offers a direct compar- 
ison with Rostovtzeff. Frank (1876-1939; Ph.D., University of Chicago, 1903) 
published two major books in the second decade of the twentieth century: Roman 
Imperialism (1914) and Economic History of Rome (1920). Shortly after the latter 
appeared, it was put in the shade by Rostovtzeffs monumental Social and Eco- 
nomic History of the Roman Empire (1926). One year later Frank published a re- 
vised edition of his Economic History, which responded to Rostovtzeff’s book. In 
the revision, we can see him defining his American understanding of Roman 
history against Rostovtzeff’s understanding. 

Frank took the view that American historians occupied a specially privileged 
position from which to understand the Roman republic. It was superior, in his 
mind, insofar as it was not distorted by oppressive European traditions with all 
their rigidities. The preface to his Roman Imperialism (1914), which argues the 
thesis that Roman expansion was a matter of defensive responses to others’ ag- 
gression, makes this explicit: whereas “old-world political traditions have taught 
historians to accept territorial expansion as a matter of course,” Frank as an 
American was able to discard that false premise and so more truly interpret 
Roman (and American) behavior.* Jerzy Linderski has elegantly demonstrated 
how “Tenney Frank’s Rome was a mirror image of the America of McKinley and 
Theodore Roosevelt,”’ but for Frank it was a matter of getting rid of the blinkers 
of Old World tradition. Frank’s underlying assumptions of the unnatural distor- 
tions of the Old World are perhaps most starkly stated in his chapter on Egypt in 
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the Economic History of Rome, where he notes the peculiarity of Egypt: “Nature 
long ago eliminated normal society in Egypt.”® What did he mean by the disap- 
pearance of “normal society”? “The river imposed autocracy and servility as the 
price of existence. Individualism was out of place... .” By implication, he as an 
American was better able to appreciate the “natural”—that is, “individualistic’— 
than Europeans of his own day, who still lived within the “rigid class system of 
modern European states.” 

It was Frank’s view that Americans were especially well placed to understand 
the early Romans of the republic, because they were kindred spirits. The early 
Romans of Frank's Economic History were orderly, pragmatic agriculturalists, who 
from the beginning had a healthy respect for private property rights. (In fact, the 
“beginning” is wholly unattested by any evidence.) The respect for private prop- 
erty began after the Romans took land away from the early natives of Italy, but “it 
is not likely that the savages who were there before contested possession with any 
vigor. Peoples who use land chiefly as hunting ground do not risk enslavement 
or death in the defense of their lands.”® In other words, the early Romans, like 
frontier Americans of Frank's own day, were justified in taking land from “savage” 
natives on the grounds that it was not fully utilized. Under Roman governance, 
Italy and the rest of the empire prospered through the second century after Christ 
under a policy of laissez-faire in accordance with natural individual liberty. “Eco- 
nomic and social laissez-faire has never been more consistently practiced [than 
under Augustus]. After all, it was probably the quickest road to success if he 
really cared for Romanization. Peace through the empire gave the opportunity for 
material development to those who desired it, and prosperity brought satisfac- 
tion and goodwill towards the government, which in turn invited closer relations 
and a natural assimilation of Roman customs.”’ In the Romans, then, Frank 
found the antecedents of American liberalism.'® 

As an American who naturally had a direct intuition of the truth about the 
Roman world, Frank had no need of conceptual sophistication. Instead of theory, 
Frank possessed American pragmatic common sense, as evidenced in his prov- 
erbs and his racism.'! He explained the lack of commercial development in Rome 
in these terms: “Necessity, the mother of crafts as well as of arts, never forced [the 
Romans] into apprenticeship in those occupations that develop the love for artifi- 
cial beauty and train the instincts for commercial enterprise.”’* The “instincts” 
were based on race, and changes of racial composition were the most basic cause 
of the major events of Roman history, including the fall of the empire. “The 
irresistible determination, the power of self-control, the stolid puritanism, as well 
as the hardness and self-sufficiency of the native old Roman were racial qualities, 
a part of the blood inheritance transmitted after the centuries of hard-handed 
struggle had weeded out the unfit.”’’ As race accounted for Rome’s success, so 
also it accounted for its decline. “It would be interesting to know how far the 
social transmutation we have tried to follow l[i.e., the migration of slaves into 
Italy] accounts for the fundamental changes in the Empire. Was not absolutism 
inevitable when the Italian, who had so equably combined liberty with law, gave 
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way to impulsive and passionate races that had never known self-government?”"* 


Whereas Rostovtzeff narrated the decline of the Roman Empire in terms of class 
conflict (a revolt of the peasant class against the urban bourgeoisie), Frank told 
a story of the contamination of the hardy stock of Roman individualists. The 
contrast captures the difference between the Continental interpretation and the 
American. 

Lily Ross Taylor, Frank’s most distinguished student, took her Ph.D. at Bryn 
Mawr in 1912, and then after fifteen years at Vassar College returned to Bryn 
Mawr where she taught until her retirement in 1952. Her work shares certain 
characteristics with Frank’s. Like him, she believed in the possibility of a kind of 
unmediated, direct understanding of Roman antiquity. Her colleague, T. R. S. 
Broughton, notes that her first visit to Rome in 1909 “aroused her lifelong love of 
Rome,” and he remembers her saying that “my aim as a teacher is to make my 
students feel that they are walking the streets of Rome, and seeing and thinking 
what Romans saw and thought.”!? This is not an intellectual ambition that places 
value on finding an appropriate theory or developing an original method of anal- 
ysis. With hindsight, we can see the anachronisms that point to the naiveté of the 
hope of direct experience motivated by a sentimental attachment to the classics. 

Like Frank, Taylor had a limited appreciation of ancient Rome. As long as the 
Romans (like Americans) acted out their love of freedom during the republic, 
they were worth studying. But after the Romans degenerated into servility in the 
later decades of the empire, Taylor lost interest: “I have no interest in cataloguing 
the forms of flattery.... 1 abandoned the study of ruler cult when it was in 
danger of affecting my sanity.”!° In other words, she had no interest in under- 
standing deep cultural differences, nor did she have any method for such an 
understanding. In her account of the development of emperor cult in The Divinity 
of the Roman Emperor (1931) she distinguished between the Italians, who had 
better sense than to worship a living man and so worshipped Augustus’ Genius, 
and the eastern subjects of the Roman Empire, who had a long tradition of gulli- 
ble servility. Recent research has shown that this distinction between west and 
east is bogus—a result of Taylor's reluctance to admit that the freedom-loving 
Romans so quickly accepted the deification of a living man.’ Nevertheless, it has 
been the standard view for more than half a century. 

Of Taylor's other books, the two on the voting assemblies of the Roman repub- 
lic have been perhaps her most useful and enduring contributions, and were said 
by Broughton to illustrate her American pragmatic interest in how institutions 
work.’® Her mostly widely read book, Party Politics in the Age of Caesar (1949), is 
not peculiarly American insofar as it follows Sir Ronald Syme’s Roman Revolution 
(1939) in understanding Roman politics in terms of personal alliances of kinship 
and friendship among the aristocracy. In its focus on the political elite, Taylor's 
Party Politics is representative of the mainstream of American scholarship on 
Roman political history, illustrated more recently by Erich Gruen’s Roman Politics 
and the Criminal Courts, 149-78 B.c. (1968) and The Last Generation of the Roman 
Republic (1974). A counterpoint may be found in Ramsay MacMullen’s work, 
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including Enemies of the Roman Order (1966) and Roman Social Relations, 50 B.c. 
to A.D. 284 (1974), which extend the historical horizon to the lower classes, rural 
laborers, and social outcasts of the Roman Empire. 


Il. The rise of fascism in Europe provoked migrations that threatened to inject 
more sophisticated social theory into American classical historiography, in par- 
ticular through the mediation of Moses Finley. It is of course ironic that Starr's 
exemplar of European theory in classical history is Moses Finley, who was born 
and educated in the United States (b. 1912; B.A., Syracuse University, 1927). 
Studying at Columbia University with W. L. Westermann in the 1930s, Finley 
came into contact with the Frankfurt school in exile. His reviews from the 1930s 
were published in the school’s Zeitschrift fir Sozialforschung and show the influ- 
ence of Marxist and other sociological thought. World War I] brought a long 
hiatus in Finley’ publications. As his major works began to appear in the early 
1950s, he was caught up in the McCarthy purges in American universities. 
Though no evidence was produced to prove that he belonged to the Communist 
party, he refused to testify before the Senate Subcommittee on Internal Security. 
As a result, he was fired from Rutgers University in 1952. Blackballed and unable 
to find another position for two years, Finley emigrated from the United States to 
England, where A. H. M. Jones secured a fellowship for him at Jesus College, 
Cambridge, in 1954. By this time, Finley was more Weberian than Marxist, but 
his past association with Marxists and his unwillingness to name names before 
congressional committees were sufficient grounds for de facto condemnation.’” 

Though Finley did not take a Marxist approach to classical history at the height 
of his career, he did insist that Marxism be taken seriously. With the loss of his 
voice, the politics of classical historiography in the United States took a different 
course from that in Europe. To simplify, the politics in European classical his- 
toriography was organized around the axis of Marxism and its critics.*° In the 
Marxist historical-developmental scheme, of course, classical antiquity was char- 
acterized as dominated by the slave mode of production; consequently, the sig- 
nificance of slavery in antiquity became a central issue in the debate.*' As late as 
the 1980s, fierce arguments over the explanatory value of the slave mode of pro- 
duction for the decline of the Roman Empire were going on in England and on 
the Continent. In England the focal point was G. E. M. de Ste Croix’s Class Strug- 
gle in the Ancient Greek World (1981). On the Continent, the Gramsci Institute 
held a major conference on the slave mode of production in Pisa in 1979, which 
resulted in a three-volume publication entitled Societa Romana e Produzione Schia- 
vistica including papers by numerous Continental and British scholars, but no 
American classical historian.” 

American classical historians generally absented themselves from the argu- 
ment over Marxism and slavery. Finley's teacher at Columbia, W. L. Wester- 
mann, published in 1955 the major synthetic treatment in English of ancient 
slavery, The Slave Systems of Greek and Roman Antiquity, but the book takes a 
positivist approach that yields a collection of evidence, not organized by a Marx- 
ist or any other problematic (with the exception of the two chapters showing that 
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Stoicism and Christianity cannot take credit for the decline of slavery in the 
Roman Empire). Despite the importance of the subject, the book is disappointing 
for its lack of social or economic analysis. 

Starr, a successor to Frank and Taylor in taking an “American pragmatic” ap- 
proach to classical history, published an article in 1958 indicating why American 
classical historians did not take seriously the debate over the Marxist interpreta- 
tion of slavery. In “An Overdose of Slavery,” Starr urged “that one view ancient 
slavery without the blinkers of nineteenth-century humanitarianism or twenti- 
eth-century Marxist totalitarianism.”*° In a bare fifteen pages the article sets out 
to demolish some of the more extravagant claims of “British socialist historians” 
such as George Thomson and Benjamin Farrington, but it does not show an 
understanding of the issue of the location of slavery in the ancient social struc- 
ture. Starr believed that he had undermined the Marxist interpretation with the 
assertion that the proportion of slaves in the classical Athenian population was 
“probably one third or one quarter at most” (that is, as large a proportion of the 
population as in the antebellum American South) and concluded that “one must 
seriously question modern attempts to derive all ancient immorality” from slav- 
ery.”* No citation indicates what Marxist or humanitarian historian had claimed 
that slavery was responsible for all ancient immorality: Starr’s simple conceptual- 
ization made his conclusion both obvious and useless. Not all European classical 
historians were persuaded that they suffered from “a bad overdose of slavery,” 
and the controversy over the structural significance of slavery continued without 
much American contribution.”? Lacking an obvious theoretical overlay, the 
books and articles of Ramsay MacMullen about the lower classes mentioned 
above did not directly participate in this debate. 


Ill. In the United States contemporary political issues other than Marxism— 
especially problems of minority rights—have stimulated the most heated debates 
among classicists, which have received attention in the popular press. 

In the 1960s and 1970s the war in Vietnam stood at the center of the political 
storms in the United States. The parallel between American intervention in 
Southeast Asia and Roman wars of expansion seemed apparent to some ancient 
historians: like Rome, the United States intervened far from its borders on the 
pretext of a local invitation, but in reality on account of its own amoral, material 
interests. In the wake of the Vietnam War were published two major studies of 
Roman imperialism by historians in the United States: W. V. Harriss War and 
Imperialism in Republican Rome, 327-70 B.c. (1979) and Erich Gruen’s The Helle- 
nistic World and the Coming of Rome (1984).”° The debate over Roman motives for 
expansion was international, but the Vietnam War lent a special intensity to the 
arguments in these books and in classrooms around the country. An evaluation 
of a Roman history course written by an American student in the early 1970s 
bluntly protested that the professor should “get the Romans out of Vietnam.” 

Out of the civil rights movement has grown a variety of rights movements in 
American politics. The classicists’ professional association, the American Philo- 
logical Association, has provided a small stage for battles over women’s rights, 
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lesbian and gay rights, and multicultural studies. Among its other interest 
groups, the APA includes the Women’s Classical Caucus and the Lesbian and Gay 
Caucus, which have occasionally struggled over the program and the venue of the 
annual meeting. The tension may be judged from the fact that several years ago 
the officers of the APA retained legal counsel to advise in their programmatic 
deliberations, and they acquired insurance for directors and officers to cover legal 
liability. 

In the field of women’s studies, Sarah Pomeroy’s Goddesses, Whores, Wives, and 
Slaves: Women in Classical Antiquity, published in 1975, was a landmark for its 
historical synthesis of women’s experience in Greco-Roman antiquity. The book, 
now translated into numerous languages, stressed the fundamental subordi- 
nation of women. Pomeroy’s was certainly not the first treatment of Greek or 
Roman women. A decade earlier J. PR V. D. Balsdon had written a book about 
Roman women in which he recognized the methodological problem of under- 
standing women’s experience through sources overwhelmingly dominated by 
male voices.*” For Balsdon this meant that we hear more husbands’ complaints 
about wives than wives’ complaints about husbands, and he accepted the evi- 
dence of Roman imperial funerary inscriptions, which “record the uneventful 
happy marriages of thousands and thousands of ordinary men and women.””® By 
contrast, Pomeroy (rightly) emphasized the inherently hierarchical nature of the 
(happy or unhappy) conjugal bond in Greek and Roman antiquity. 

The reviews of Goddesses, Whores, Wives, and Slaves from the male academic 
establishment generally praised it for its range and grasp of the evidence, while 
noting that it was better regarding Greek women than Roman.”’ It is interesting 
that some of the most pointed criticism came not from male classicists but from 
a distinguished historian of American women, Anne Firor Scott. She identified in 
the book much the same fault that had been found in other works of classical 
social history written by Americans—that is, the lack of a clear analytical or 
theoretical framework or major historical questions: “There are an enormous 
number of ‘facts’ somewhat jumbled together. ... There are indeed times when 
the author appears to believe that all facts are created equal.”*° This critique, I 
believe, represents an attitude widely held by American historians of later eras 
toward classical history, which they see as learned but out of touch with substan- 
tive and methodological interests of the discipline of history. Whatever the con- 
ceptual problems of Pomeroy’s book, it has been important as a textbook, which 
(along with the Lefkowitz and Fant source collection, Women’s Life in Greece and 
Rome) has enabled the curricular innovation of offering courses on women in the 
ancient world for thousands of American undergraduates. 

Since publication of Pomeroys book, women’s studies have assumed a far 
greater importance in the classical field. Some of the work is particularly in- 
formed by feminist theory, but that influence is more evident in literary studies 
(for example, H. Foley, ed., Reflections of Women in Antiquity) than among works 
by those trained as Greco-Roman historians. For instance, the book on Roman 
marriage by the Oxford-trained historian Susan Treggiari of Stanford Univer- 
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sity presents a magisterial survey of the evidence, but without any particular 
theoretical inclination. In fact, it barely notices the controversy aroused by Fou- 
cault’s History of Sexuality, though its conclusions have a direct bearing on that 
controversy.?! 

The impact of feminism on the mainstream of American classical historiogra- 
phy has been limited. I do not believe that any classical historian at one of the top 
five research universities in the United States today would describe herself or 
himself as motivated primarily by feminist theory. (There are very few women at 
all in such positions.) Nevertheless, in contemporary literary studies the efforts 
to understand the construction of gender categories are having an impact on the 
work of social historians. At the most recent meeting of the APA, the Women’s 
Classical Caucus sponsored a panel entitled Women and Slaves in Classical 
Studies. The papers on gender and social categories in Greek epic and tragedy 
and Roman comedy were written by young scholars trained in literary criticism, 
but could just as well have been labeled “cultural history.” Because the standard 
sources for classical history are so heavily literary, the field is especially suscepti- 
ble to the blurring of the line between sociocultural history and literary criticism. 
In my view, that blurring can be beneficial in furthering our understanding of 
Greco-Roman culture, but it can also lead to a lack of the rigor regarding chronol- 
ogy and evidence that has traditionally been valued in the historian’s work. 

The history of women in antiquity has been only one site of a feminist debate 
of much wider historical dimensions, and I do not believe that classical historiog- 
raphy has had a leading or distinctive role in the argument. By contrast, the 
classical world has had a special place in the contest over lesbian and gay rights. 
Foucault’s radical historicization of sexual morality in The History of Sexuality 
started from the Greco-Roman experience and has had a deep influence on classi- 
cal scholars. Sir Kenneth Dover had already shown in Greek Homosexuality (1976) 
that classical Greek attitudes differed markedly from later Christian condemna- 
tion. The Yale medieval historian John Boswell then advanced the more sweeping 
claim in Christianity, Social Tolerance and Homosexuality (1980) that antipathy 
toward homosexual behavior in western European history began only in the thir- 
teenth century of the Christian era. It followed that the existence of a prior era 
before repression opened the possibility of a return to a more tolerant, happier 
time, because attitudes toward homosexual relations are no more than arbitrary 
cultural constructs. Furthermore, repression of homosexuality was the historical 
exception rather than the rule. As a review of Boswell’s book in the popular press 
noted, “to characterize this analysis as revolutionary—in its implications for his- 
torical studies, for Christianity, for the current debate over sexual mores—is to 
state the obvious.”*” 

Ramsay MacMullen, a Roman social historian also at Yale, quickly responded 
with a critique arguing that pre-Christian, Roman mores expressed strong dis- 
approval of homosexual behavior, active and passive. Though homosexual be- 
havior certainly existed, MacMullen argued, it was regarded with suspicion as 
a Greek import.*’ Later, in a major article and a book David Cohen, a Greek 
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historian at Berkeley, demonstrated that even in classical Greece the moral valua- 
tion of homosexual relations was contested, as some Greeks claimed that some 
homoerotic behavior represented an act of hubris against the passive member of 
the relationship.** 

Cohen’ article in Past & Present led to a scholarly debate in that journal, but 
a far larger uproar arose several years later from the Colorado case known as 
Romer v. Evans. In 1992 the voters of Colorado approved an amendment to the 
state constitution forbidding special protection against discrimination on the 
basis of sexual orientation. The amendment was challenged as unconstitutional 
in the courts. Both sides in the case appealed to classical antiquity in the dispute 
over whether homosexuals constituted a traditionally “suspect class,” and 
whether disapproval of homosexuality stemmed historically from “one narrow 
strand of a single religious tradition.”* If the latter is true, then it could be argued 
that the Colorado amendment represented an enforcement of a particular reli- 
gious sect’ morality. John Boswell and Martha Nussbaum were summoned as 
expert witnesses to testify for the plaintiffs that the disapproval was based on “a 
sectarian Catholic argument” and that before Christianity same-sex relationships 
were not regarded as “indecent or immoral” or “shameful.” Ramsay MacMullen 
was asked by the defense to submit an affidavit to refute these claims and showed 
that Boswell and Nussbaum mispresented classical authors in order to substan- 
tiate their point and to suppress the truth. MacMullen concluded his affidavit 
with a strong accusation that it would be reasonable to infer that we find in Bos- 
wells testimony “a sort of high treason in research, ... deliberate deceit—the 
intent to fool people.”*° Only on this occasion have I received from a colleague a 
legal affidavit circulated as an offprint. 

If the charges and countercharges have provided fuel for the bitter battles over 
political correctness and intellectual integrity, it is not obvious that they pro- 
duced any substantial conclusions relevant to the Colorado case: Judge Bayless’s 
decision noted (wearily?) “that the plaintiffs filled the witness stand with doctors, 
psychiatrists, genetic explorers, historians, philosophers, and political scientists,” 
but he apparently found no compelling relevance of classical antiquity to the 
legal issues at hand.*’ The contentious Colorado case allowed classical scholars to 
claim a share of the public spotlight with the assertion that ancient practices and 
values are relevant to contemporary issues: unfortunately, the outcome has raised 
more questions about academic integrity than it has resolved about the history of 
sexual mores.°® 

The debate has reemerged with its bitter edge in the press in recent months 
with the publication of Boswell’s final book, Same-Sex Unions in Premodern Europe 
(1994). A similar pattern of exchange is evident, with charges of quoting out of 
context and countercharges of lack of linguistic expertise.*’ Classical history will 
remain a specially charged field for debate of these issues, owing to the impor- 
tance attached to pre-Christian moral values as a baseline from which to judge 
the peculiarity of Catholic doctrine condemning homosexual behavior in a na- 
tion that attempts to maintain a separation between church and state. 
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The politics of gender studies in classical history has another dimension in the 
conflict between the feminists and the gay-lesbian group. The latter’s claim of 
originality in historicizing gender categories has drawn an angry response from 
some feminist classicists like Amy Richlin, who believes that feminist scholarship 
has gone unnoticed or uncredited by gay classicists, as well as by their traditional 
male colleagues. Neglect of women’s experience is rooted in Foucault’ lack of 
interest in the History of Sexuality: even as he argued that symmetry in the marital 
bond developed during the Roman Empire, his focus was overwhelmingly on the 
subjective experience of self-fashioning males.*® This has been a bitter pill for 
some feminists to swallow, as Richlin points out, since “feminists, historians of 
sexuality, and theorists should be natural allies; certainly they are lumped to- 
gether by the right.”*! 

A third area in which classical historiography has entered contemporary polit- 
ical controversy is the debate over the privileged position of European culture in 
a multicultural American nation. The complexities of the debate defy brief sum- 
mary, but the reception of Martin Bernal’s Black Athena among classical histo- 
rians deserves comment. An expert in Chinese politics, Bernal set out to chal- 
lenge the authoritative position of classical Greece as the foundation of European 
civilization by arguing that “Greek culture had arisen as the result of coloniza- 
tion, around 1500 B.c., by Egyptians and Phoenicians who had civilized the na- 
tive inhabitants.”** Bernal claims that the Greeks themselves believed this to be 
true, and that the contemporary understanding of Greek culture as primarily 
Indo-European is a figment of “Northern European racism of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.”*? As for the consequences of this position, “if I am right in urging the 
overthrow of the Aryan Model and its replacement by the Revised Ancient one, 
it will be necessary not only to rethink the fundamental bases of “Western Civili- 
zation’ but also to recognize the penetration of racism and ‘continental chauvin- 
ism’ into all our historiography, or philosophy of writing history.”** 

Despite its confrontational posture, Black Athena was initially received favor- 
ably by some senior classicists, who were persuaded by Bernal’ intellectual his- 
tory of the construction of the “Aryan Model.”*? However, his treatment of the 
ancient linguistic and archeological evidence, especially in the second volume, 
has been read with increasing skepticism by classicists and Near Eastern special- 
ists alike. On closer inspection, it has been pointed out, classical scholarship had 
already been moving toward a recognition of Near Eastern influences on Aegean 
civilization. Three decades before publication of Black Athena, Moses Finley had 
already placed the Mycenaean palaces of the late Bronze Age at the periphery of 
the world of redistributive temple economies of the Near East.*° Bernal’s specific 
claim of second-millennium colonization of Greece by the Egyptians has gener- 
ally been resisted by specialists as unsubstantiated by archaeology. Nor have 
scholars been willing to follow Bernal in placing greater confidence in the ancient 
legends reported by Herodotus than in the continuity of the material remains. 
More fundamentally, archaeologists and anthropologists find Bernal’s unidirec- 
tional diffusionist theory outdated: they are willing to accept the idea of cultural 
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exchange in the eastern Mediterranean of the second millennium, but not to 
assume that the influence moved in only one direction. Bernal is trapped in the 
same illusory search for proprietary origins as those he criticized.*’ 

The discussion of Black Athena has been international, but with a special polit- 
ical edge in the United States, where it has become part of the debate over Afro- 
centrism and Western Civilization.*® In becoming a lightning rod in the battle 
over multiculturalism, the argument over Black Athena regarding cultural influ- 
ences in the eastern Mediterranean has been polarized, distorted, and confused. 
Behind the resistance to his rewriting of history, Bernal sees European racism 
and cultural arrogance; critics of Bernal respond that he, like earlier Afrocen- 
trists, is trying to avoid the common critical standards of scholarly debate (for 
example, in his selective acceptance of the historical veracity of Greek myths and 
legends).*? 

The three political rights movements—feminism, the gay/lesbian activism, 
Afrocentrism—have inspired new histories that have challenged the standard 
narrative of America’s European cultural heritage in different ways. Feminist clas- 
sical historiography has pressed for expanding the circle of historically significant 
actors to include women. Though this inclusion does not necessarily challenge 
the privileged place of Europe in Americans’ historical consciousness, it is at least 
indirectly subversive insofar as it denies the traditional criteria of historical signif- 
icance that emphasized power as embodied in (male) politics and war. Through 
this shift of focus feminist historiography may also directly challenge the tradi- 
tional historical valuations in the American historical curriculum: for instance, 
should Western Civilization courses celebrate Athenian democracy, if that de- 
mocracy excluded and oppressed women (and slaves)? In contrast, the lesbian 
and gay classicists seem happy to privilege and celebrate classical Greco-Roman 
antiquity as an era (they claim) before the tyranny of sexual inhibitions imposed 
by the Christian Church. The Afrocentrists have aimed to deflate the preten- 
sions of classical Europe, and then to claim credit for European culture embodied 
in classical Greece. Against these politically inspired movements, a political op- 
position has formed in the National Association of Scholars under the banner of 
the protection of scholarly standards. Its members have been part of the wider 
political debate about standards for the history curriculum in American high 
schools, but both the association and its opponents have had relatively little 
impact on the scholarship of professional circles of both established and younger 
classical historians. 

Established classical historians in the United States have in the past decade 
produced important books about the nature of Greek democracy.°” These works 
have participated in an international discussion about how democratic ancient 
Athens was and how its political institutions worked. The intense interest in 
democracy flows in part from the contemporary concerns of political theory 
about the participation of individuals in electoral processes.°* Although the inter- 
est in the Athenian experience with democracy certainly cannot be claimed to be 
distinctively American, it is worth pointing out that it represents a change from 
the interest of the American founding fathers in the classical world. The Federal- 
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ists among them generally condemned ancient Athens as an example of corrup- 
tion; even among “the more democratically inclined” anti-Federalists, “the hand- 
ful of references . . . to classical Athens were either negative or neutral.”°” For the 
Federalists, republican Rome was more relevant as a political model of mixed 
government that limited the power of the masses.’ Today, the electoral assem- 
blies and the senate of republican Rome seem too different from contemporary 
American institutions to make them interesting as models for discussion.** In an 
age of mass media, the lack of mediation between politician and voter in Athe- 
nian democracy makes it appear more relevant. In any case, this shift in interest 
of political theory from Roman republicanism to Athenian democracy, like so 
many other aspects of classical historiography, has been transnational, not pecu- 
liarly American. 

The truly powerful resistance to the challenge posed by the new women’, gay 
and lesbian, and Afrocentric histories comes not from the National Association of 
Scholars but from the inertia of “native American” classical historiography as 
displayed in the new generation of practitioners. A survey of titles of dissertations 
completed at major American research universities since 1990 suggests that the 
recent entrants into the profession are by and large traditional in their choice of 
subjects. If traditional is defined as conventional political or military history or 
historiography, then the traditional dissertations in classical history have out- 
numbered the nontraditional by two to one. In 1994 from the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, the University of Pennsylvania, and Harvard—three of the 
most respected and most active graduate institutions in classical history—came 
dissertations with the following titles: “Agathokles of Syracuse and the Greek 
West: The Coinage,” “The Family of Konon and Timotheos,” “The Political Biog- 
raphy of Gaius Gracchus,” “Evidence of Interpolation in the Text of Thucydides,” 
“The Rhodian Navy,” and “Early Greek Democracies outside Athens.”?? These 
titles would not have been out of place at any time since the nineteenth century. 
Ramsay MacMullen may well be right that the resistance to broadening the sub- 
ject of classical history is rooted in the philological training required in the doc- 
toral programs, which concentrate on translating texts by elite male authors 
rather than exploring alternative methods to approach new problems.”° I would 
add from my own experience that many of the students applying for graduate 
study in classical history seem to be self-selected for interests in traditional polit- 
ical and military history, which are often hard to change. The minority of less 
traditional dissertations today display an interest in rhetoric, symbolism, and 
ideology. The standard training in classical literature in American doctoral pro- 
grams may serve classical historians well in developing these approaches. 


American classical historiography has to be understood within the context of a 
transnational field of study, one in which the senior positions at American uni- 
versities are held by foreign-born or foreign-trained scholars. As a result, much of 
the classical history written in the United States is indistinguishable from Euro- 
pean or British scholarship, and I have not tried to review that corpus. Rather, I 
have attempted to delineate the identity adopted by American classical historians 
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in contrast to their European counterparts, and to show how that identity fit with 
more general notions of American exceptionalism among intellectuals in the early 
twentieth century. I have suggested how American classical historiography has 
been shaped recently by the more general political context. Since the Second 
World War Marxism has not been a strong force in the United States, and has not 
formed an urgent part of the intellectual agenda of American classical historians. 
Instead, political rights movements have provoked new histories. Those histories 
of women, gays and lesbians, and Africans in antiquity have not been peculiar to 
the United States, but the American political context has given them a controver- 
sial intensity and a special visibility in the American press, which is otherwise 
generally indifferent to classical scholarship. 
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In the Mirror's Eye 


THE WRITING OF MEDIEVAL HISTORY 
IN AMERICA 


GABRIELLE M. SPIEGEL 


THE TITLE of my essay—“In the Mirror’s Eye”—derives both from the name of the 
most prominent journal dedicated to medieval studies in North America, the 
journal Speculum, edited and produced by the Medieval Academy of America, 
and from the image that adorns its cover. As E. K. Rand, the first editor, explained 
in the journal’s inaugural issue, the choice of name was guided by the sense that 


Speculum, this mirror to which we find it appropriate to give a Latin name, suggests 
the multitudinous mirrors in which people of the Middle Ages liked to gaze at them- 
selves and other folk—amirrors of history and doctrine and morals, mirrors of princes 
and lovers and fools. We intend no conscious follies, but we recognize satire, humor 
and the joy of life as part of our aim. Art and beauty and poetry are a portion of our 
medieval heritage. Our contribution to the knowledge of those times must be schol- 
arly, first of all, but scholarship must be arrayed, so far as possible, in a pleasing 
form.' 


For Rand and his cofounders of the academy and what they aspired to make 
its leading journal, medieval studies in America were thus consciously directed at 
overcoming the prejudices and ideological contamination that the very term “me- 
dieval” had acquired over the centuries, connoting a dark, backward, supersti- 
tious, “Gothic” age, what Karl Marx once called humankind’ “zoology,” or ani- 
mal history. Instead, the image that the speculum of medievalism in America 
should display was, whatever its ultimate shape, above all, as Rand’s prefatory 
remarks indicate, to be comely, a portrait of the attractive state of the profession 
it served. To represent this goal, the founders placed on the front cover a picture 
of a hand holding up an empty mirror, devoid of any image, to the viewer/ 
reader's gaze. As icon of both the journal and the studies it hoped to promote, 
Speculum’s barren mirror thus invited the medievalist to cast his or her own image 
upon its vacant specular face. To do so, however, required a willed investment of 
the self (in effect, a narcissistic self-involvement) in order to generate those im- 
ages by and through which to contemplate the meaning of the past. 

In the choice of name and iconographic gloss, the founders of the Medieval 
Academy unconsciously underlined what was and remains the determinative 
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condition of possibility for the study of medieval history in America: absence. For 
like all countries formed by western European settlement since 1492, America 
lacks a medieval past. Any attempt to argue the importance and relevance of 
medieval history, therefore, must first overcome (or repress) its evident “other- 
ness,” its utter alterity and lack of connection to any visible, shared national or 
cultural “American” past. 

The “alterity” of the Middle Ages, of course, is hardly unique to the American 
consciousness of the era. Indeed, as Lee Patterson has repeatedly insisted, the 
Middle Ages has from the beginning served postmedieval Western historical con- 
sciousness as one of the primary sites of otherness by which it has constituted 
itself. As constructed by Renaissance humanists, the Middle Ages comprised the 
West's shadowy “other,” against which the Renaissance and modernity itself was 
defined, a modernity delineated above all by its difference from the premodern 
Middle Ages. As Patterson conveniently sums it up: “humanism, nationalism, the 
proliferation of competing value systems, the secure grasp of a historical con- 
sciousness, the idea of the individual, aesthetic production as an end in itself, the 
conception of the natural world as a site of colonial exploitation and scientific 
investigation, the secularization of politics and the idea of the state—all of these 
characteristics and many others are thought both to set the Renaissance apart 
from the Middle Ages and to align it definitively with the modern world.”? From 
this perspective, the Middle Ages is precisely that, a millennium of middleness, 
a space of empty waiting and virtual death until the reawakening of the West to 
its proper nature and purpose in the period of the Renaissance. 

For Europeans, the Middle Ages, if not modern, is at least “there,” evident in 
the monuments erected during those years and the traditions that stand pre- 
sumptively at the origin of the modern European national states. It is, in fact, one 
of the peculiarities of medieval study everywhere that it constantly hovers be- 
tween the dual consciousness of the Middle Ages as a place and time of nonorigin 
(that is, the dark, deathly period constructed in and by the Renaissance) and that 
of origin (the origin of the modern state). Caught in this double bind of nonorigin 
and origin, lack and plenitude, the Middle Ages, Kathleen Biddick has argued, 
can be “everywhere, both medieval and modern, and nowhere, sublime and re- 
demptive.”* It is, in part, this alterity—this “otherness—of the Middle Ages that 
has given medievalists their sense of professional legitimacy, since the very 
strangeness and “difference” signified by the distant past suggests a special vir- 
tue required for its study. In America, however, the paradox of presence and 
absence common to medieval studies generally is incommensurably more 
acute; and precisely to the degree that the Middle Ages constituted an “absent 
other” in America, just so did the first American scholars insist, in a highly over- 
determined fashion, on its place in a continuous stream of history stretching 
from the Teutonic past to the American present.? To overcome absence and 
otherness, the original students of the medieval past in America construed alter- 
ity rather as identity. Given this, it is hardly surprising that the study of medieval 
history in the United States has from the beginning been marked by inherent 
paradoxes. 
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To begin with, although medieval civilization represented the triumphal past 
of “Catholicism” and “Gothic culture,” a world organized according to the dic- 
tates of a deeply traditionalistic outlook on life and social customs, in North 
America its first historians tended to be Protestant, enlightened, and revolution- 
ary founders. Thomas Jefferson and other early American revolutionaries were 
immersed in myths of Anglo-Saxon democracy, whose laws and chronicles, they 
believed, foreshadowed their ambitions for democracy. So indebted did Jefferson 
feel to Anglo-Saxon culture and what he took to be its legacy of Germanic liber- 
ties that he planned to put two Anglo-Saxon heroes, Hengist and Horsa—invited 
by Vortigern into Britain, according to Bede's History of the English Church and 
People, to aid in the defense of the country against enemies to the north—on the 
great seal of the new republic, whose obverse side would bear an image of the 
pillar of fire that led the Chosen People into the Promised Land (Exodus 13:21- 
22). According to John Adams, to whom he had communicated his wishes, Jeffer- 
son saw Hengist and Horsa as representing “the form of government we have 
assumed,”° thereby tracing American democratic institutions to their origins in 
the social practices of the pre-Christian Germanic peoples.’ Jefferson cannot have 
read his Bede very carefully, though, since the latter made it clear that, although 
Hengist and Horsa had arrived in the guise of England’s protectors, “nevertheless, 
their real intention was to subdue it,” which, having done, Hengist become the 
founder of a royal line. More striking still was the coupling with the Old Testa- 
ment pillar of fire, signifying not guidance or protection but an emblem of 
conquest, a vivid illustration of the young country’ territorial ambitions.? The 
underlying contradictions that marked such use of medieval figurations of Amer- 
ican destinies would remain a characteristic feature of the American search for 
identity and origins in an absent and displaced medieval past. 

To be sure, Henry Adams ushered in a new era by embracing with emotional 
intensity what were in some sense—at least from the perspective of Enlighten- 
ment thinkers—medieval history’ most offensive aspects, but his passionate, 
slightly irrational celebration of the medieval past was not to be incorporated 
even into his own teaching of medieval history at Harvard. Adams illustrates a 
split in the approach to medievalism that was to continue for some time. In his 
writing he used the Middle Ages and what he saw as its vital, collective, organic 
culture as an exemplary counterpoint to the “anomic, dehumanized industrializ- 
ing world that he himself inhabited.”’? His Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres, a work 
FN. Robinson characterized as “that sensitive, poetic tribute of a skeptically 
minded, sometimes disillusioned modern to the spirit of the Middle Ages,”" 
turned to the Middle Ages as warrant for medievalism’s antimodern agenda. In 
this, Adams participated in a burgeoning Romantic idealization of the Middle 
Ages that in America was largely the preserve of Catholic apologists who, like 
Adams, sought in the medieval world an idealized vision of an alternative social 
model against which the defects of the modern world could be judged.” In a 
famous chapter of The Education, Adams contrasted the spirit of the Virgin, to 
whom so much of the artistic and intellectual products of the High Middle Ages 
were dedicated, to that of the modern dynamo, image of the materialistic, de- 
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humanizing greed and technology of the modern age.’? For Adams, what was 
attractive about the Middle Ages was precisely its alterity; it was, he observed, 
“the most foreign of worlds to the American soul.”'* The New World, Adams 
believed, had not inherited medieval institutions, patterns of social organization, 
or religious beliefs; the study of medieval history, therefore, could offer no great 
truths or lessons for the guidance of American life.'° Its utility, by implication, lay 
merely in the escape that it provided from the increasingly harsh realities of the 
modern world, a realm of fantasized otherness in which to locate the antimodern- 
ist self. 

Thus, in 1871, when Harvard president Charles W Eliot invited the young 
Adams to teach the Middle Ages at Harvard, Adams could think of little to offer 
his students but the dry facts of political and legal history, learned during his two 
years of advanced historical training in Germany, where he had been taught to 
read documents in the new, philologically oriented, manner of the German sem- 
inar. For seven years, as lecturer in History 2 (forerunner of the modern Western 
Civilization course), Adams taught the stuff of history with all the discipline and 
purposeless of antiquarian research.'° Adams's legacy to the study of medieval 
history in America was thus a double and divided one: his writings articulated a 
conservative strain in American medievalism which would serve as a refuge for 
those wishing to retreat into a world of preclass, preindustrial society.’’ His 
teaching, on the other hand, inaugurated what was to become, under the leader- 
ship of Charles Homer Haskins, an almost exclusive concern with the political 
and institutional development of the monarchical states of northern Europe, in 
particular England and France, that persisted virtually down to the present time. 

If Adams was the first to teach medieval history professionally in America, 
Haskins was America’s first true professional medieval historian.!® Moreover, if 
Adams represents American medievalism’s antimodernist agenda, Haskins was 
the first and most powerful figure in promoting its modernist agenda. And like 
his Enlightenment forebears, to whom as a progressive Democrat he was heir, 
Haskins was to do this by resolutely stressing the continuity of the American 
present with past medieval institutions. 

Haskins came from an affluent Protestant family in Pennsylvania. A child prod- 
igy, he learned Latin and Greek from his father before he was seven, and at the 
age of fifteen he entered a local college, from which he transferred to Johns 
Hopkins in his second year, graduating from Hopkins with a B.A. in 1887 and a 
Ph.D. in American history from Herbert Baxter Adams (in 1890) by the time he 
was twenty. From Hopkins, Haskins went to Wisconsin to teach American his- 
tory but after a few years determined to become a medievalist, and so, as required 
for aspiring medievalists at the turn of the century, he decamped for Europe, 
entering France's prestigious Ecole des Chartes, designed to train the country’s 
archivists and (in that period) historians in the scientific investigation of medieval 
documents that goes by the name of diplomatics. After a half dozen years spent 
in study at the Ecole des Chartes and travel to various archives in England, 
France, and Sicily, Haskins accepted a professorship at Harvard in 1910. At Har- 
vard he subsequently became dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
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which delayed his major publications until the last half of his academic career, 
roughly the period from 1918 to 1929. In 1928, three years before the stroke that 
would incapacitate him, he found his successor in Joseph Reese Strayer, a gradu- 
ate of Princeton who came to study with him at Harvard before returning to 
Princeton to teach for the remainder of his career. Between them, Haskins and 
Strayer were to direct and dominate the practice of medieval history in North 
America from the 1920s down through the late eighties.’” 

Haskins’s formation at Hopkins was to have an enduring impact on his career 
and ideas. The Department of History had graduated Woodrow Wilson but a few 
years earlier, and throughout his life Haskins would prove an ardent Wilsonian 
progressive (i.e. Democratic liberal), sharing with Wilson a deep faith in progress, 
rational reform, and the benefits of government, beliefs that significantly shaped 
his historical practice. Not content to implement his views in the classroom, 
Haskins accompanied Wilson to the Paris Peace Conference in 1919 and 1920 as 
one of three principal advisers. With Robert Lord, he helped to create Czechoslo- 
vakia and Yugoslavia, states carved out from the Austro-Hungarian Empire.?° On 
returning to Cambridge, he assumed the directorship of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, from which position he helped to found and finance the Medi- 
eval Academy of America in 1925 and its new journal, Speculum,” both intended 
to signal the coming of age of American medieval studies by rivaling in serious- 
ness, exacting standards of scholarship, and formal (not to say deliberate) dull- 
ness the great academies of European learning, on which these American institu- 
tions were consciously modeled. 

Medievalism’s modernist agenda that Haskins sought to implant on American 
soil in its broadest sense took the form of an alliance between positivism, Ideal- 
ism, naturalism, and objectivity, many of whose components derived, ultimately, 
from the German scientific historiography of the late nineteenth century, but 
which Haskins was to cast in a distinctly American, early-twentieth-century, pro- 
gessivist mold.** To do so, however, Haskins had first to cover the absence of a 
medieval past in America, to guarantee the relevance of medievalism to precisely 
the vision of continuity and progress that informed his activities both as a profes- 
sional historian and as an adviser to President Wilson. Few American historians 
have argued the relevance of medieval history to Americans as eloquently or with 
as profound conviction as Haskins. While recognizing, as he said, that “American 
history is our first business,” it was not, he believed, “our sole business,” and in 
any case, the two were ultimately part of the same story. European history, Has- 
kins argued in a 1923 essay, “European History and American Scholarship,” pub- 
lished in the American Historical Review, is “of profound importance to Americans. 
We may at times appear more mindful of Europe’ material indebtedness to us 
than of our spiritual indebtedness to Europe; we may in our pharisaic moods 
express thanks that we are not even as these sinners of another hemisphere; but 
such moments cannot set us loose from the world’s history. Whether we look at 
Europe genetically as the course of our civilization, or pragmatically as a large 
part of the world in which we live, we cannot ignore the vital connections be- 
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tween Europe and America, their histories ultimately but one.”** And of all the 
available European pasts, Haskins signaled America’s natural affinity with that of 
England, for, he declared, “English history is in a sense early American history.”** 

This insistence on continuity and relevance was institutionalized subsequently 
in the founding of the Medieval Academy and Speculum in 1925, whose embrac- 
ing purpose was to promote American study of the Middle Ages in all its varieties 
and subdisciplines in order to help Americans, wrote George R. Coffman in the 
official report of the foundation, “to comprehend our medieval ancestors.” Help 
was needed, he confessed, given the obscure and complex nature of medieval 
civilization, and it would require the “cooperation and the creative energy of 
students of art, archeology, folk-lore, government, law, literature, medicine, phi- 
losophy, theology and all other branches” of knowledge to elucidate.*? Thus, 
from its inception, the professional study of the Middle Ages in America disclosed 
a durable structure of paradox in American medievalism—the sense of the abso- 
lute remove of the medieval past, its strange, difficult, occult nature, combined 
with an equally absolute sense of filiation with it. 

Haskins was not unaware of this paradox and in his books and essays sought 
to resolve it in directions that would promote the modernist agenda for which his 
appropriation of the medieval past stood. His enduring tribute to the modernity 
of the medieval past was his work The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century, pub- 
lished in 1927, in which he contested the master narrative of Western civilization 
according to which the modern world began in the Renaissance. But, Haskins 
insisted, 


the continuity of history rejects such sharp and violent contrasts between successive 
periods, and . . . modern research shows us the Middle Ages less dark and less static, 
the Renaissance less bright and less sudden than was once supposed. The Middle 
Ages exhibit life and color and change, much eager search after knowledge and 
beauty, much creative accomplishment in art, in literature, in institutions. The Italian 
Renaissance was preceded by similar, if less wide-reaching movements; indeed it 
came out of the Middle Ages so gradually that historians are not agreed when it 
began, and so would go so far as to abolish the name, and perhaps even the fact, of 
a renaissance in the Quattrocento.”° 


Thus, instead of viewing the Middle Ages as Western civilization’s premodernity, 
Haskins pushed the beginnings of modernism back to the twelfth century, 
thereby strengthening at one and the same time the continuity of the Middle Ages 
with the present and the centrality of its study as the seedbed or parent civiliza- 
tion of the modern West. Although little read today except for its genuine contri- 
butions to the history of science,*’ Haskins’s argument in The Renaissance of the 
Twelfth Century for the modernity of the Middle Ages began that “revolt of the 
medievalists”*® which sought a new legitimacy for the medievalist’s professional 
identity against the charges of obscurantism, irrelevance, and technical virtuosity 
that continually haunted the practice of medievalism in America in the face of its 
clear lack of connection with national identity. 
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Making a virtue out of necessity, Haskins argued that America’s lack of direct 
connection with the Middle Ages cultivated detachment on the part of its schol- 
ars—‘“one of America’s great advantages as regards many aspects of European 
history ... enabling the historian to trace [the history of European civilization] 
without those national prejudices from which his European confreres cannot 
wholly emancipate themselves,”*? he claimed—thus reinforcing the scientific 
character of scholarship done in the German, positivist mold. In that sense, the 
very alterity of the Middle Ages abetted the entrenchment of positivism as the 
scientific form of scholarly method in American medieval historiography, whose 
counterpart in literary study was an equally fervent espousal of philology, both 
part and parcel of the specific kind of “source criticism” or Quellengeschichte that 
American scholarship generally learned during its early period of tutelage in the 
German seminar.°° 

Translated into the realm of historical practice, Haskins’ positivist objectivity 
and German-style historicism took the form of a search for the rational basis of 
the political and administrative development of monarchical institutions in Eu- 
rope, especially those of the Anglo-Normans and French. Like Wilson an admirer 
of the British constitution and political achievement, Haskins focused his atten- 
tion on the Normans, whose governmental genius he believed had reconstituted 
the British political system after the Norman conquest of 1066, bringing to the 
disordered and backward Anglo-Saxon realm the peculiarly systematized and 
centralized form of feudalism that the Normans had first developed in France. 
The fruits of this research had begun to appear in articles after Haskins started 
teaching at Harvard, but his magisterial work Norman Institutions was not pub- 
lished until 1918, thus favoring a more widely based reorientation in American 
medievalism away from the study of German/Anglo-Saxon history after World 
War I.°' Hence one effect of Haskins’s concentration on Norman institutions was 
to maintain the traditional orientation of American scholars toward British his- 
tory but at the same time subtly to redefine what was best in Britain as “French” 
(or Anglo-Norman), thus permitting American scholarship to evade any possible 
stigma attached to German history as a result of the war, a move more than 
validated (and strongly reinforced) by the outcome of World War II.°* 

In Haskins, the influence of Wilsonianism can be seen in his focus on the 
inherent rationality of the Norman brand of feudal organization, with it tendency 
to centralize, hence place power in the hands of a court elite, at the expense of an 
anarchic baronage, and its establishment of political and judicial order to bring 
peace and stability to the realms under Norman sway, in Sicily as well as En- 
gland.*’ The lesson that medieval monarchies thus bequeathed to the American 
present was the power of government to effect unity and consensus out of frag- 
mentation and discord. And no one was to sound this lesson more clearly than 
Haskins’ premier student, Joseph Reese Strayer. 

Strayer shared with his mentor a dedication to the investigation of what he 
called “the medieval origins of the modern state,”** in particular by studying the 
growth of royal bureaucracies, governmental powers, and the legal and constitu- 
tional principles by which medieval kings were able to secure not only the ability 
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to rule through force but also the affection and loyalty of their subjects. As in the 
case of Haskins, the focus on monarchy was more or less accidental, and Strayer’s 
real concern was for the elements that promoted governmental stability and ef- 
fectiveness and allowed the state to protect its subjects.°° 

Strayer Harvard dissertation for Haskins, published as The Administration of 
Normandy under Saint Louis,*° continued his mentor’s focus on the Normans, but 
in a Normandy reintegrated into the French realm as a result of its reconquest by 
Louis’ grandfather, Philip Augustus, in 1204. Once again, the questions Strayer 
posed were Haskins’ questions concerning the impact of a specifically Norman 
style of government, now upon the French monarchy. In particular, he wondered 
if Norman customary law had tempered the activities of the Roman lawyers of the 
French crown in the thirteenth century, while teaching them how to develop 
their own systems of administration and taxation.°” Behind this question stood 
the desire to reinterpret French monatchical institutions in such as a way as to 
make them compatible with American democratic principles, to divest the 
French monarchy (at least in the Middle Ages), that is, of the charge of absolut- 
ism, a form of political governance that Strayer found personally distasteful and 
historically irrational and ineffective, since he fervently believed that despotic 
regimes were naturally weak by virtue of their inability to win their subjects’ 
adherence. 

Strayer’s attempt, in effect, to “Americanize” royal history in the Middle Ages 
proceeded along three lines. The first, which owed most to Haskins’ influence, 
was to argue for the innovative, ameliorative impact of the centralizing monar- 
chies in twelfth- and thirteenth-century England and France, whose actions 
brought order out of chaos and national unity out of feudal fragmentation. Gov- 
ernment, as such, was a “good” thing, securing for its subjects the necessary 
peace and stability that enabled them to prosper. Moreover, and most important, 
medieval kings like Henry II of England and Philip the Fair of France achieved 
these results not through violence but by instituting a legal system able to deliver 
cheaper and more effective forms of justice to their subjects. Royal centraliza- 
tion, therefore, far from tending to absolutism, was the first step in the imple- 
mentation of Western constitutionalism, a rational system for the adjudication 
of national issues and a style of government beneficial to subjects of the king. 
Strayer devoted a lifetime to demonstrating that this, not absolutism, represented 
the true achievement of medieval monarchies. The result of this work was his 
famous article, “Philip the Fair—a ‘Constitutional King,” published in the Amer- 
ican Historical Review in 1956, in which Strayer argued, against the grain of pre- 
vious scholarship, that Philip the Fair, far from representing a capricious, ty- 
rannical king who used a rising class of lawyers brandishing the principles of 
Roman law to argue for the status of the king as beyond the reach of law (rex 
legibus solutus est), was instead a “constitutional” king, who used legal principles 
to ensure the welfare and security of his realm to the benefit of his subjects.°° 
After being criticized for this view by scholars,°*? Strayer later, in his monumental 
work, The Reign of Philip the Fair (1980), modulated his position to emphasize 
instead the efficiency and efficacy of Philip’s government, in lieu of the somewhat 
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anachronistic claims concerning royal “constitutionalism” in the 1956 article, but 
his underlying point remained the same: strong and legitimate govenment was a 
positive force in society and in the history of western European state-building. 

Strayer was aware, of course, that in France the monarchy ultimately took an 
absolutist turn, for which he offered a basically “geographical” explanation. In a 
series of interesting essays,*° Strayer argued that the reason that England become 
a true constitutional monarchy, with effective parliamentary government, was 
due to its restricted size and early centralization. Because the realm was small and 
highly organized by English monarchs, who drew upon their subjects’ services in 
the administration of law, it fostered unity among the barons, who, when the 
monarchy turned capricious under King John, were able to band together to 
oppose royal power and, ultimately, to institutionalize that opposition in the 
creation of Parliament. France, in contrast, was too large and too late in develop- 
ing habits of centralized consultation for this to occur. Because the king was so 
long weak, the barons had little motive to unite against him, and once the monar- 
chy became powerful, as it did beginning with Philip the Fair, it was too late for 
the barons to develop those habits of cooperation and concerted action that 
in England combined to produce a parliamentary form of government. In- 
stead, French kings, when they needed to consult their subjects over questions 
of taxation, tended to do so by individual region rather than in a unified assem- 
bly, promoting fragmentation and particularization among the nobility, which 
worked ultimately to the monarchy’ advantage. For this reason, the Estates- 
General in France never developed in the same way as Parliament in England, 
and France took an absolutist turn that would, to be sure, call forth its corre- 
sponding opposition in the French Revolution (thus confirming Strayer'’s deeply 
held belief that absolutist regimes never finally succeed). The effect of this “geo- 
graphical” argument was to exculpate the king of any charge of tyranny, since it 
represented a historical constraint that medieval monarchs simply did not have 
the resources to overcome. The “moral” upshot of this argument was to preserve 
the “virtue” of the French king as a legitimate and lawful ruler, who held true to 
the principles of rational, just government, even if in the end he was betrayed 
perforce by the recalcitrant conditions of the realm he governed. 

The “virtuous” character of medieval monarchy—an analogue, no doubt, of 
the American virtue that both Haskins and Strayer sought to extol and promote— 
can best be seen in the second of Strayer’ main lines of research, a series of 
articles dedicated to demonstrating the ideological means by which royal govern- 
ment in the Middle Ages was able to procure and maintain the loyalty and affec- 
tion of the governed, affirming along the way Strayer’s conviction that no govern- 
ment could rule by violence alone. In articles like “Defense of the Realm and 
Royal Power in France,” and “France: The Holy Land, the Chosen People and the 
Most Christian King,”*’ Strayer argued powerfully that French kings had suc- 
ceeded in winning the devotion of their subjects by successfully articulating the 
legitimate basis of their rule and, especially under Saint Louis, by presenting 
themselves as rulers worthy of affection and obedience, producing a cult of king- 
ship in France that was centered on the person of the ruler. It was this ideological 
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legitimacy, a mystique of monarchy that encouraged “Frenchmen” to look to the 
king as the focal point of an emergent sense of national identity, and not the 
deployment of powers of coercion, that fundamentally explained the success of 
the French medieval monarchy. So effective were the administrative systems put 
in place by medieval governments, and so secure the loyalty of their subjects, that 
the emerging national states of Europe, Strayer argued in his presidential address 
to the American Historical Association in 1971,** were able to withstand the 
crises of the fourteenth century, in sharp contrast to the Roman Empire, doomed 
to succumb to the vagaries of the fourth century precisely because it lacked the 
bureaucratic mechanisms and affective legitimacy that medieval kings had suc- 
cessfully brought into being. 

The precondition for these developments, and the third vector of Strayer’s 
research, was what he termed the “laicization” of society in the thirteenth cen- 
tury.*? By this term Strayer meant something close to Weber's “disenchantment” 
of the world, a tendency to place faith in human rather than divine figures, and 
the human figures who became the repository of that faith were, of course, kings. 
In claiming that the thirteenth-century medieval world was increasingly secular 
in outlook and sentiment, Strayer challenged the core image of that “greatest of 
centuries” (the title of Catholic historian James J. Walsh’s book on the period) 
and the conviction that what made medieval monarchs powerful were the sacral 
(not the judicial) powers that they exercised. 

Beginning in the 1930s and continuing on until the 1980s, Strayer’s long ca- 
reer of teaching and research on the writing of medieval history characterizes a 
dominant (though by no means exclusive) orientation of American scholars of his 
era, a group that includes Charles MclIlwain and Charles Taylor at Harvard, Sid- 
ney Packard at Smith College, Carl Stephenson and Brian Tierney at Cornell, and 
Sidney Painter and John W. Baldwin at Johns Hopkins, Bryce Lyon at Brown 
University, Thomas Bisson at Berkeley and Harvard, as well as C. Warren Hollis- 
ter at the University of California at Santa Barbara, Gavin Langmuir at Stanford, 
and Robert Brentano at Berkeley, to name only a handful, all of whom were 
centrally concerned with questions of legal/constitutional and institutional his- 
tory in relation to issues of both feudalism and state formation. Over the course 
of half a century these men trained generations of students whom they sent out 
throughout the country, populating centers of medieval study from the East to 
the West Coast. If one includes Haskins, between them they span virtually the 
entire length of professional medievalism in America, shaping it with their no- 
tions of scientific methodology, rationality, and progressive ideology. A parallel 
consequence of their dominance, Norman Cantor has argued, was to leave medi- 
eval studies in America firmly in the hands of “a small, enclosed world of deter- 
mined, middle-class WASPs, ruling unchallenged (before the German-Jewish 
emigration of the late thirties) on the history of Roman Catholic Europe.”** And 
it was precisely a sea change in the recruitment of medievalists in the sixties and 
seventies that was to change the face of American medievalism almost beyond 
the point of recognition. This new generation, entering graduate school in the 
sixties and the profession in the midseventies, completely reoriented the study of 
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medieval history in America, creating a new landscape of concerns that could 
hardly have been anticipated. In this, medieval history was scarcely alone. The 
changes it experienced were part of a much broader movement which, from the 
perspective of the nineties, can be seen as the importation and adaptation of 
postmodernism* into the heart of American scholarship in all fields. 

In some ways, medieval studies might have been thought to be ideally placed 
to exploit the historicist strain in postmodern thought, since it had always in- 
sisted on difference (“alterity”) as the privileged category defining the relationship 
of the Middle Ages to the modern world of scholarship. Given that a dominant 
impulse in postmodern criticism is precisely the attempt to “think” difference, 
that is, as Eric Santner explains it, “to integrate an awareness of multiple forms of 
otherness, to identify ... across a wide range of unstable and heterogeneous 
regionalisms, local knowledges and practices,”"*° medievalists were in principle 
predisposed to the hermeneutic posture that postmodernism demanded of its 
practitioners. Moreover, the vaunted complexity of medieval documents, the ne- 
cessity for highly technical approaches to them, implied that meaning in medi- 
eval texts was not naturally accessible and that such texts were, by nature, 
opaque, at least to the modern reader. In that sense, philology—the principal 
technical apparatus in the medievalist’s arsenal of interpretation—might have 
seemed compatible with the emerging sense of the opacity of all writing (of writ- 
ing as différance, in Derrida’s sense) and with the turn to textuality as the matrix 
and condition of possibility for all forms of knowledge. Similarly, the sense of 
marginality, and the quest for it, that haunts the postmodern should be equally 
congenial to the medievalist, whose object of study lies outside the master narra- 
tive of Western modernity and whose own relationship to the profession is often 
considered to be, if not marginal itself, at least of marginal utility in a national 
environment committed to innovation and relevance. 

And yet, American medievalists—and among them, historians in particular— 
have been slower than almost any group in the academy to take up the challenge 
of postmodernism. In part this was due to the highly overdetermined nature of 
the discourse of continuity and progress that had marked the American relation 
to its patently absent past virtually from the time of Jefferson on, and which had 
subtended the modernist agenda of the profession in its very formation. In part, 
and somewhat paradoxically, it was also due to the conservatism of some who 
joined the profession, for whom the Middle Ages retained its appeal as an alterna- 
tive model of social being, belief, and intellectual elitism. (Medieval history was, 
after all, hard to do, demanding a mastery of languages that few Americans natu- 
rally commanded.) And in part, it may also be due to the sensed implication that 
the very disarray of modernism that postmodernism by definition portends 
threatens to deprive the Middle Ages of whatever negative interest it once had as 
the refuge of the unenlightened, irrational, and “other.”*’ In all these ways, the 
arrival of postmodernism must have seemed to undermine the unstated but 
nonetheless powerful investments of the self that medievalists brought to their 
work and in which they mirrored their professional identities. It was, therefore, 
not until the seventies, at the earliest, that there began to appear those currents 
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of thought in medieval historical scholarship in America that can be linked to the 
influence of postmodernism. 

In my view,*® there were three dominant trends in historical work in the late 
seventies and eighties that made themselves felt in the domain of medieval histo- 
riography and that, in sum, constituted a virtual “revolution” in the American 
(and, in the Haskins-Strayer sense, “Americanizing”) writing of history. The first 
constituted a rejection of the positivist certainties and foundationalism of the 
“old” historicism—together with its implicit, universalizing humanism—in favor 
of a “new” historicism that took its lead from the creation of “discourse” studies 
written under the sign of Foucault (at least initially) and which resulted in a 
social “constructionist” approach to the past that would issue, ultimately, in the 
practice of “cultural history.”*? Another way of characterizing this shift is as a 
transformation in the idea of history from a narration of, in the old Rankean 
formulation, wie est eigentlich gewesen, to history as representation, a recognition 
that the investigation of the past occurs only through the mediatory and mediat- 
ing texts that it bequeaths and that, therefore, what is “recovered” is not so much 
the “truth” of the past as the images of itself that it produced, images conditioned, 
indeed determined, by its ambient, and historically determinate, discourses. 

Second, and closely allied to this shift, was the so-called linguistic turn, or 
what might, in its most general sense, be termed a transformation in the under- 
standing of documents as texts rather than sources. For medievalists, this shift, 
conducted under the impact of both symbolic anthropology of the Geertzian sort 
and semiotics (and, in part, Derridean deconstruction, though Derrida’s influ- 
ence was felt primarily in the field of criticism, rather than history), contested the 
positivist and philological center of all medieval studies, and is perceived by the 
older generation of medievalists in America as a threat to the very enterprise of 
medievalism in America. This because, in treating documents as texts rather than 
sources, it suggests the instability and opacity of all and any knowledge of the 
past, while at the same time (perhaps more importantly?) attacking the very foun- 
dations on which medievalists had constructed their professional legitimacy, in- 
volved as it had always been with mastery of highly technical (rather opaque) 
fields such as paleography, diplomatics, codicology, etc., not to mention all those 
“dead” languages. Together, these two movements are creating a “new medieval- 
ism” (in the title of a recent collection of essays) that is, in Eugene Vance’s words, 
“a science not of things and deeds but of discourses; an art not of facts but of 
encodings of facts.” 

The third (chronologically earliest) transformation came about as a result of 
the emergence of American feminist historiography and, ultimately, gender stud- 
ies, whose impact was to shift attention away from precisely the “public” sphere 
that had engaged the work of American medievalists in the Haskins-Strayer tradi- 
tion to the private, domestic, and, increasingly, carnal (that is, bodily) spheres. 
Although initially feminist historiography concerned itself with demonstrating 
the presence of women in the Middle Ages, making them “visible” as actors upon 
the historical (if not public) stage—a strategy of inclusion, of reading women into 
the then dominant historical discourse—it quickly developed into a much 
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broader interrogation of the very basis of a practice that claimed “truth” while 
omitting from its purview fully half the population, a result of which was to 
demonstrate the ways in which patriarchy itself (especially in its highly misogy- 
nist, medieval variant) relied upon a gendered view of nature and power for its 
success.’ From there it was but a short step to an exclusive concern with women 
themselves, a concern that has been especially prominent in the field of medieval 
spirituality-* and literary study,’ where the search for authentic women’s 
“voices” is producing highly paradoxical uses of poststructuralist interpretations 
of the extant texts. 

While these changes have characterized American historiography in general 
from the seventies on,** in the field of medieval history, what might, for the sake 
of symmetry, be here called medievalism’s postmodernist agenda required a 
prior, and double, analytical move: first, a “demodernization” of medievalism’s 
modernist project that had stood at the core of virtually all medieval disciplines 
since the late nineteenth century and had endowed American medievalists espe- 
cially with a professional purpose and identity; second, a (postmodern) “defamil- 
iarization” of the resulting—demodernized—cultural artifacts, an analytical ges- 
ture that at the moment appears to entail a certain “demonizing” of the Middle 
Ages, the corollary of which is what Paul Freedman has called “the return of the 
grotesque in medieval historiography.”®? What is taking place, therefore, is not so 
much the product of the unearthing of new texts (although, inevitably, it has led 
to the discovery of them) as a massive interpretive shift in the meaning of the 
Middle Ages that has emerged as a consequence of a complete refocusing away 
from the normal to the contested, from an optimistic and “progressive” decoding 
of the past to a reappropriation of its otherness,”° an alterity now construed not 
merely as the boundary demarcating the premodern from the modern but as a 
radical form of “otherness” that almost defies comprehension. 

The three directions of change I have indicated might all be seen as aligning 
themselves beneath the Foucauldian banner: inquiéter tous les positivismes—to dis- 
rupt all forms of positivism. I am not trying to suggest that Foucault has been the 
determinative influence on the development of American medievalism’s post- 
modern agenda. Indeed, if one takes literary studies and their impact on histo- 
rians into account, equal, if not greater, weight must be given to semiotics and 
deconstruction. But since Foucault committed himself to working through the 
implications of postmodernism within history, it has to some extent been easi- 
est for medieval historians to absorb the principles of postmodernism via his 
writings. 

Foucault's work has been especially influential within the domain of histori- 
cism, where he has argued that, in a postmodern age, the problem of history “is 
no longer one of tradition, of tracing a line, but one of division, of limits; it is no 
longer one of lasting foundations, but of transformations that serve as new foun- 
dations”;’’ which is to say that history is a form of archaeology. To take Foucault's 
notion of archaeology seriously, therefore, meant abandoning the master narra- 
tive of continuity and progress that had informed historical practice at least since 
the nineteenth century (indeed, earlier) in favor of a fractured, discontinuous, 
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and ruptured sense of the past. As a practical matter, it has promoted a concen- 
tration on small microhistories which are no longer assumed to reside within a 
larger, lineal network of continuous relationships. If genealogy once meant for 
historians the tracing of direct lines of descent from past to present, under the 
sign of Foucault it now stands for all that is contingent, invasive, aleatory in 
history, the constant irruptions and disruptions, misalliances and failures that 
mark familial relations over time. 

At the same time, the implications of a Foucauldian notion of discourse make 
a belief in objectivity, positivism’s ethical twin, virtually untenable, since no 
thought (or thinker) can escape the knowledge-power systems of its own his- 
torical, archaeologically disjunct, era, thus problematizing in fundamental ways 
the transactions between past and present required for genuine historical under- 
standing, creating a seemingly unbridgeable hermeneutic gap. Within the do- 
main of textuality, Foucault's archaeological metaphor points to the treatment of 
documents as “monuments,” that is, as “mute,” as that which no longer “speak” 
to us clearly and directly from the past but must be submitted to an intrinsic 
analysis (like the silent stones of the archaeological site) before they can be made 
to yield up their secrets.?® 

Within women’s history, Foucault's constructivist view of discourse, when ap- 
plied to issues of sexuality, has powerfully abetted the feminist view that sexual 
categories that were once thought to be natural, universal, and given, the very 
bedrock of identity and being, are instead historically produced under determi- 
nate, discursive conditions and in the service of specific material (patriarchal) 
interests and power relations. Thus gender differences have themselves been re- 
vealed as part of a master narrative that, in unmasking, feminist historiography 
seeks to dethrone. While few medievalists have followed feminists like Judith 
Butler in affirming a wholly performative notion of gender, the very instability, 
lability, and obscurity of medieval notions of sexuality have lent themselves read- 
ily to this kind of treatment.*? In particular, Caroline Bynum’s work on late medi- 
eval spirituality has disclosed the centrality of the body and bodily practices to a 
form of asceticism that is peculiarly female, both in its recourse to food as a 
central symbol of transcendence (in particular, through consumption of the Eu- 
charist) and in its highly penitential, self-punishing mode of bodily deprivation 
(fasting, self-flagellation, etc.).° 

And finally, Foucault’s attack on the normalizing mechanisms of modern epis- 
temological regimes has promoted a sensitivity to ways in which knowledge- 
power systems marginalize and exclude—silence, in effect—some while valoriz- 
ing others, and has led medieval historians to take a fresh look at the operations 
of the church and its systematic theology in the High Middle Ages as well as to 
seek out those elements of medieval society that both contest and thus seem to 
escape their power. The result of this view of the “normalizing” tendencies of all 
discursive formations and the desire to undermine their efficacy has been, within 
medieval history, a complete reinterpretation of the thirteenth century as wit- 
ness to what has been called “the rise of a persecuting society.”°’ Thus, the “great- 
est of centuries” is no longer seen as the center of a modern, rational, progressive 
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movement but as a Foucauldian panopticon of discipline and colonization, seek- 
ing out in order to tame and punish all those perceived as dissenting from the 
church's regime. This has encouraged, as its obverse, new interest in heretical 
groups,” in Jews and in Jewish-Christian relations, in children, in popular cul- 
ture, in gays and other marginalized groups.®* Subjects once themselves mar- 
ginalized are inching toward the center of concern: Pope Joan, the inquisition, 
visionary hysteria, the droit de seigneur, and the like. If the latest meetings of the 
Medieval Academy are to be trusted, multiculturalism, postcolonialism, “orien- 
talism,” and “sodometries” are soon to follow. 

What is particularly striking about medieval work done in this vein, moreover, 
is the degree to which it focuses not only on the marginal but on the grotesque. 
Thus Bynum trains her eye on extraordinary acts of asceticism among the women 
she treats, who drank seeping pus from wounds, fasted to the point of starvation, 
and submitted to horrifying acts of self-deprivation all in the name of spiritual 
transcendence. Jewish historians have recently returned to the study of the mas- 
sacres of 1096, with their images of piles of dead and mutilated bodies.© Even 
within the most traditional domain of feudal studies, there is a growing emphasis 
on violence as the engine that drives the feudal machine.® Indeed, the latest 
work on the Normans, Eleanor Searle’s Predatory Kinship and the Creation of Nor- 
man Power, stresses the violent, ritualized nature of their exercise of power, in 
sharp contrast to Haskins’s view of the rational, systematic nature of Norman 
feudalism. Thus violence, conflict, and marginality are producing similar effects 
in many fields of research: the “defamiliarizing of what previously seemed canon- 
ical, progressive, and modern in favor of the ironic®’ and fantastic.”® 

If one inquires into the reasons for the emergence of these new currents in the 
practice of medieval history in America, the answer, it seems to me, lies not so 
much in the impact of postmodernism per se but in the reasons for the American 
receptiveness to postmodernism’s agenda. And to understand these reasons it is 
necessary to return to the social recruitment of American medievalists in the 
sixties and seventies. In addition to the entrance of women and blacks into the 
American academy for the first time, there was also a new wave of participation 
among classes and what, for lack of a better word, can be called ethnic groups, 
among them Jews, all of whom entered the university in newly massive numbers 
in the early sixties, thus constituting a clientele whose interests needed to be 
addressed and a pool from among which future professionals could, and would, 
be recruited. Hence, John Van Engen, in seeking to understand the motivations 
that have prompted Americans to take up the study of the Middle Ages, in what- 
ever aspect, in light of its absolute remove in space as well as time from their 
personal and/or familial experience, has pointed to the ambivalence with which 
these “new” groups of Americans have approached the study of European, and 
specifically medieval, history. Even for those with cultural roots in Europe, Van 
Engen believes, most came from among peasants, the unfree, or dispossessed, 
retaining, therefore, “little personal stake in the old European order.” Moreover, 
Van Engen insists, “the sting of that removal was real. . . the heirs to those immi- 
grants have never been able to decide whether they should spitefully keep their 
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distance, avoiding the old corruption, or return to Europe with pent-up inten- 
sity, reclaiming or making space for all that was once denied them. The study of 
the European Middle Ages remains for Americans a continuing dialectic between 
connection and disjunction, the tug of social and cultural features still influential 
among us and the shimmer of something totally and yet perceptibly other.” 
Surely this, together with the influence on American scholarship of the German- 
Jewish refugees and their children, provides one of the profound reasons for the 
current disorientation, or to put it more positively, reorientation, in the study of 
the Middle Ages. For ours is the first generation of those immigrants, both from 
among the dispossessed of the “old European order” and the refugees from 
Hitler's Europe, to enter the American academy in large numbers, bringing with 
it all the ambivalence toward and desire for mastery over that world we have all, 
in some deep way, lost. 

Given this, it is hardly surprising that the most powerful sense of the Middle 
Ages current in the academy is what goes under the name of its “alterity,” for 
that hermeneutic alterity offers the best means of escaping from the model of 
total (and totalitarian) identification which was the chief mode of studying the 
Middle Ages in the past. In that sense, as Robert Stein recently suggested to me, 
“in its resistance to totalitarian identifications, the position of loss may well be an 
advantageous position from which genuine scholarship can proceed.” Alterity, 
from this perspective, is the name we give to the recognition that the past inevita- 
bly escapes us, that words, names, signs, functions—our fragile instruments of 
research and scholarship—are at best only momentarily empowered to capture 
the reality of the past, the knowledge of which as a lived, experienced, under- 
stood repository of life is always slipping away, if indeed it was ever knowable to 
begin with. 

What has changed in the postmodern understanding of medieval alterity, and 
serves sharply to distinguish it from the earlier modern construction of it, is the 
simultaneity of our desire for history and the recognition of its irreparable loss, 
a recognition that paradoxically nourishes the very desire it can never satisfy. 
This desire has, therefore, an elegiac component, in which it is transformed into 
a kind of mourning for the unpossessed (or lost) “other.” In postmodern histori- 
ography, I would argue, the tension between our sense of the past’s erasure 
through the annihilation of memory and our desire for history harbors a longing 
for presence, a presence we simultaneously acknowledge as always already ab- 
sent, and thus like the past itself, an unattainable object of desire. Thus what I call 
the desire for history not only represents the desire to recuperate the past or the 
other but also marks the inaccessibility of that absent other, an irony that seems 
to me to be the very figure of history in the late twentieth century. 

Our desire for the past is, thus, borne alongside our recognition of its loss, a 
loss we no longer can, or care, to mask beneath the modernist guise of continuity 
and progress. If postmodernism has seemed to this generation a viable, indeed 
crucial, theoretical context out of which to work, this is so, I believe, because 
postmodernism invites us to mourn, as Eric Santner has written, “the shattered 
fantasy of the (always already) lost organic society that has haunted the Western 
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imagination.””° The “alterity” of the Middle Ages, it would appear, is our own 
estrangement from that fantasy writ large. On the cover of Speculum, there is no 
longer a mirror. 
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Between Whig Traditions and New Histories: 
American Historical Writing 
about Reformation and 
Early Modern Europe 


PHILIP BENEDICT 


IN ITS DEPICTION of professorial paladins of many nationalities jetting from confer- 
ence to conference across oceans and time zones, David Lodge’s academic novel 
Small World neatly captures one of the essential features of the contemporary 
world of scholarship—the dramatically increased pace of international scholarly 
cross-fertilization and migration. Perhaps no field of American historical writing 
has felt the effects of this more than the study of European history from 1500 to 
1789. This period has been the focus of much of the most innovative work of the 
major European movements of “new history” in the past generations: the Annales 
school, the group of English historians around Past and Present, and the Italian 
microhistorians around Quaderni Storici. In the years since the second great ex- 
pansion of the American historical profession began amid the postwar educa- 
tional boom of the late fifties and sixties, the growth of support for international 
research, cheap transatlantic airfares, several consecutive decades of a strong dol- 
lar, and the multiplication of international conferences and exchanges all com- 
bined to increase commitment to archival research and to transform the ambi- 
tions and horizons of American scholars in this field. So many have produced 
archive-based monographs of a depth and sophistication comparable to those 
written in Europe that the prominent specialist in French history who advised his 
colleagues in 1958 that Americans could not compete in this domain and that 
they should concentrate instead on synthesizing European archival work gra- 
ciously acknowledged in 1991 that he had been proved wrong.' Meanwhile, the 
relative wealth and openness of the American university system has drawn to the 
United States so many prominent European early modernists—Heiko Oberman, 
Lawrence Stone, Carlo Ginzburg, J. H. Elliott, Simon Schama, to name just a 
few—that it is hard even to know where to draw the boundaries of “American” 
scholarship.* A few native scholars have assumed a position among the most 
influential historians anywhere in the world. Many others are now interlocutors 
in international discussions on an equal standing with their counterparts in the 
various countries of Europe. The problems to which early modern historians 
working in the United States address themselves, as well as the methods they 
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employ, are as much those of the different European historiographic traditions 
with which they interact as those they share with domestic colleagues in other 
fields. 

For all this increased internationalization of recruitment and perspectives, 
long-established curricular and organizational patterns nonetheless continue to 
lend a distinctive configuration to American research on this period of European 
history. Despite a growing tendency for all who work in this field to conceive of 
themselves as “early modernists,” American specialists in the history of this era 
subdivide themselves into several distinct, if occasionally overlapping, communi- 
ties of discourse. For those concerned with the European continent, teaching 
responsibilities divide specialists in the early part of the period from specialists in 
its later centuries, with the study of the Reformation defining the central focus of 
the initial period—a vestige of the long-standing emphasis within the American 
teaching curriculum on “Ren-Ref.” By contrast, the period of continental Euro- 
pean history from 1600 to 1789 has always lacked a clear identity or scholarly 
organizations similar to those which exist for the sixteenth century. English his- 
tory from the sixteenth through the eighteenth centuries has meanwhile always 
constituted a field separate unto itself, one whose self-definition around the dubi- 
ous dichotomization between Britain and Europe imparts to it an unusually high 
degree of insularity in its preoccupations with its particular debates and methods. 
Far smaller groups of early modernists also devote their attention to the history 
of science and—trare indeed—to Jewish history, each of which again is conven- 
tionally defined as constituting a separate field. 

Despite the recent adoption of new methods and new problems under the 
influence of innovative historiographic currents both domestic and European, 
certain long-standing preoccupations still attract the attention of most people 
working on the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Political history, broadly 
understood, retains pride of place. Intellectual history, especially the genealogy 
of secular rationalism, also remains an enduring concern. Continuity may also be 
observed in the fact that the advance of specialization and the sheer increase in 
the work devoted to the period has brought no perceptible alteration of the long- 
standing concentration on the history of just a few countries within Europe, 
especially England and France. The growth of aspirations to produce archivally 
based studies of a quality comparable to the best European research and the 
advance of topical and national specialization have led fewer American historians 
to attempt the interpretive syntheses on a European scale that David Pinkney 
considered the finest products of the previous generation. With some distance, 
however, it can be seen that most American research about this period continues 
to be related to certain grand themes that have long defined its significance in the 
minds of American historians. Supplemented by some new big stories introduced 
in the past generation, these themes continue to structure most classroom in- 
struction about this period and to suggest many of the topics deemed worthy of 
research. In this respect, these fields contrast sharply with the current situation 
in Renaissance history, as described by Anthony Molho in chapter 13. 
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THE DEEP STRUCTURES 


Thirty years ago, Leonard Krieger accurately highlighted two particularly impor- 
tant influences on the shape of American historical scholarship about Europe. 
The first was what he called the “predominance of the undergraduate teaching 
function” in American academic life. American history professors are responsible 
for teaching large chronological or thematic swatches of the European past. The 
experience of having to create, year after year, convincing, integrated accounts of 
this subject for previously uninitiated undergraduates draws them toward a rela- 
tively high level of generalization, attracts their attention to certain possible ob- 
jects of study, and obscures others. The second influence was the understandable 
attraction the first American historians of this era had for those aspects of the 
European past that seemed either to anticipate elements of American history, 
culture, and political traditions, or to define the distinctive features of American 
history by revealing what it was not. John Lothrop Motley’s brave little Holland 
fighting the first great war of independence and John William Draper’ and An- 
drew Dickson White’s centuries-old “warfare between science and religion” ex- 
emplify the former.’ William H. Prescott’s imperial Spain condemned to de- 
cline because of its intolerant Catholicism and tyrannical government and Henry 
Charles Lea’s Catholic Church of the Inquisition, auricular confession, clerical 
celibacy, and other blendings of superstition and force illustrate the latter. 

The great liberal historians of nineteenth-century Europe also shaped the con- 
nection that educated Americans established with the European past. The re- 
quired surveys of postclassical history that were a standard part of the curriculum 
at many colleges by the middle of the nineteenth century assigned works such as 
Guizot'’s History of Civilization (a staple) and Hallam and Stubbs on English con- 
stitutional history.* Within this context, the vision that nineteenth-century lib- 
eral historiography presented of the Reformation as a central episode in the 
emancipation of the human mind commended this subject for particular atten- 
tion. For the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the central tradition of Whig 
historiography stressed the juxtaposition of English and French constitutional 
developments.? 

The conservative evolutionism of America’s first generation of professional his- 
torians reinforced concern with such topics. As autonomous departments of his- 
tory took shape between 1885 and 1910 and the first wave of professional expan- 
sion produced a varied menu of specialized courses, a substantial fraction—often 
more than half—of the menu was devoted to medieval and early modern Europe. 
Each college curriculum developed in its own manner, but the recurring staples 
of instruction for the period from 1300 through 1815 were those aspects of the 
European past considered to have either a clear genetic connection to American 
political and religious institutions and traditions, to illuminate by contrast the 
character of the American Revolution, or to be of larger significance in the great 
saga of gradual human emancipation: the Renaissance and Reformation, English 
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history, and the French Revolution. Continental European history from roughly 
1600 until that point in the later eighteenth century when the courses on the 
French Revolution picked up their story was covered on a far more selective and 
aleatory basis. Certain courses made particularly clear the genetic connections 
that were seen between the elements of the early modern past that the curriculum 
emphasized and American history; this is seen most graphically in the course that 
Herbert Darling Foster taught at Dartmouth for many years: The Puritan State in 
Geneva, England, and Massachusetts Bay. 

The configuration of instruction about late medieval and early modern Euro- 
pean history has changed only modestly since the early twentieth century. To be 
sure, as history departments grew, so did the number and range of courses about 
this period. Expansion was greatest between the late 1950s and 1970 and chiefly 
involved greater investment in the previously neglected seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. Courses on the intellectual and the economic history of the era 
were also introduced early in the century in certain universities; the scientific 
revolution became a staple offering with the rise of the history of science; and 
recently many departments have begun to offer courses on women’s history in 
this period. Still, in the absence of strong student demand or an evident national 
or political interest to be served by curricular expansion in this area, the initial 
heavy investment in the medieval and early modern European past has faded, as 
growth in course offerings about these centuries has lagged far behind that in 
American, more recent European, or non-Western history. Course offerings on 
the years 1600-1789 still diverge significantly from university to university, and 
for significant stretches of the postwar period, prestigious institutions were con- 
tent to teach no courses at all on continental Europe between the Reformation 
and the onset of the French Revolution. Meanwhile, the pairing of the Renais- 
sance and Reformation proved a hardy perennial, allowing instructors to ring a 
variety of changes on either the contrast between the secularizing, rationalist 
aspects of the Renaissance and the biblicism of the Reformation or the continui- 
ties between the humanist recovery of letters and the Protestant recovery of the 
gospel. Today the pairing carries less conviction for most specialists, and The Age 
of the Renaissance and The Age of the Reformation are most often taught as 
separate courses. But few who teach courses on the fifteenth or sixteenth century 
have dared to abandon the advertising power that these labels retain. 

One result of these patterns was a long-standing tendency for early modernists 
in America to concentrate much of their attention on the history of the sixteenth 
century. The chronological distribution of articles in the most prestigious Ameri- 
can and foreign journals shows that through the 1960s American scholars pub- 
lished more about the sixteenth century than about either of the subsequent two 
(see Table 1). This has now changed, but comparison with the situation in many 
European countries (e.g., France) might still suggest an unusually high level of 
concern with the sixteenth century. 

The focus on the Renaissance and Reformation has also bred a covey of profes- 
sional institutions, with their attendant scholarly journals: the American Society 
for Reformation Research (incorporated in 1947), the Renaissance Society of 
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TABLE | 
Chronological Focus of Articles Devoted to the Period 1500-1789 by 
American Scholars in Four Major Historical Journals, 1900-1990 


1900-10 1930-40 1960-70 1980-90 


16th century 10 (40%) 18(37%) 22 (40%) 21 (20%) 
17th century 8 (32%) 17(35%) 18(33%) 32 (30%) 
18th century 7 (28%) = =14(29%) =15 (27%) = 553 (50%) 


Note: Based on a survey of articles by scholars affiliated with North American 
universities appearing in The American Historical Review (AHR), The Journal of 
Modern History (JMH), Annales (An.), and The Historical Journal (HJ). Articles 
have been classified with reference to their chief century of focus. Those cover- 
ing a sweep of several centuries have been omitted. 


America (founded in 1954), and the Sixteenth Century Studies Council (estab- 
lished in 1972). No comparable institutions have developed for the seventeenth 
century or for early modern European history as a whole, while the Society for 
Fighteenth-Century Studies (founded in 1969), although attracting the participa- 
tion of some historians, is more strongly dominated by scholars of literature and 
art. Historians working on the later centuries find their chief professional peer 
groups in the many associations devoted to the history of individual European 
countries or topical specializations, such as the Society for French Historical 
Studies, the Council for British Studies, or the Social Science History Association. 


REFORMATION HISTORY 


The construction in America of the distinct field of Reformation history and its 
precocious institutionalization in the history curriculum did not result from just 
the prominence that nineteenth-century liberal historiography accorded the rise 
of Protestantism in its saga of the advance of liberty. The centrality of the period 
for the historical self-definition of so many Protestant churches also commended 
the subject to the attention of the Protestant-dominated academic culture of the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth century. To this day, a powerful impetus 
attracting scholars to this subject remains the concern of Christian believers to 
explore the roots of their diverse traditions. Important work continues to be 
carried out not simply in the history departments of research universities but also 
within divinity schools, departments of religion, and small denominational col- 
leges. The distinctive configuration of American religious life has consequently 
left a clear impress on this branch of American historiography. Its governing 
concerns and assumptions have changed substantially since the day when Protes- 
tantism's special contribution to the making of the modern world was axiomatic. 
The past generation has brought particularly dramatic transformations. Yet the 
field remains a point of encounter between agnostics and those attached to a 
specific religious vision or heritage. Considerable creative tension between differ- 
ent outlooks, methods, and foci of concern has resulted. 
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In the early years of the American historical profession, relations were strained 
between the more secular-minded Reformation historians and those who ap- 
proached the subject with strong religious sensibilities. Thanks largely to the 
efforts of the energetic Philip Schaff (1819-93), the great pioneer of church his- 
tory in America, ecclesiastical historians formed their own learned society in 
1888, the American Society of Church History. The society decided in 1896 to 
merge with the American Historical Association, resolving that “Church history 
is only a part of general history.” But ten years later its members reestablished 
the organization, for they felt marginalized within the AHA and had trouble get- 
ting their papers published in the larger association, whose officials feared that 
printing excessively narrow research about the history of Christian doctrine or 
institutions might violate the separation of church and state and endanger the 
association’s government support.’ In the meantime, an aggressively secular his- 
toriography, committed to rescuing the subject from what were perceived to be 
the blinkered perspectives of the church historians, developed among the ranks 
of the “New Historians.” James Harvey Robinson proclaimed in 1903 that the 
field stood on the brink of a new understanding of the Reformation that would 
highlight its social, political, intellectual, economic, and institutional changes. 
His students investigated early Protestant social welfare policy and pioneered the 
application of Freudian analysis to Martin Luther's biography.® The substantial 
attention that the New Historians devoted to the history of science also gave them 
a heightened sense of the distance between the Reformation era and the contem- 
porary world. It was in these circles and this generation that American historians 
assimilated for the first time the concept of the scientific revolution, with its 
identification of the critical turning point in European thought between the late 
sixteenth and the eighteenth centuries.” The synthetic Age of the Reformation 
(1920) by Robinson's leading student, Preserved Smith, set the Reformation amid 
a far broader range of economic, political, and intellectual contexts than compa- 
rable earlier works. The book was also notably devoid of pronouncements about 
the superiority of the Protestant nations over the Catholic and of statements 
about the importance of the Reformation in “the permanence and progress of 
civilization” such as those found fifty years earlier even in the work of George 
Park Fischer, one of the early ecclesiastical historians who most eagerly embraced 
the ideal of value-neutral scholarship.’° 

Between the 1930s and the 1960s, the tension that had previously character- 
ized the relations between secular and church-minded historians largely dissi- 
pated. Broad currents within the historical profession attenuated the emphasis 
that the New Historians had accorded economic forces and enhanced apprecia- 
tion for the autonomous force of ideas. The discovery of Luther's early lectures 
promoted within Protestant theological circles a vision of the young reformer as 
a great existential hero of faith, and this vision stimulated renewed appreciation 
of the potential relevance of Reformation thought for contemporary society. Until 
ongoing examination of the critical early texts led the majority of experts to shift 
in the 1960s and 1970s toward a later dating of Luther's critical “tower experi- 
ence,” this vision also pictured a reformer who had achieved his critical theolog- 
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ical insights before the press of events forced him reluctantly into opposition to 
Rome. All this lent powerful support to the view that the Reformation was in 
origin a theological revolution, incomprehensible without a good understanding 
of the history of Christian doctrine." 

Until the 1960s, American Reformation scholarship focused overwhelmingly 
on the Protestant side of the story. Most elite research universities remained 
tied to a liberal Protestant outlook well into the twentieth century, with few 
Catholics or Jews on the faculty until the postwar years. Catholic higher educa- 
tion was self-enclosed and parochial; the limited amount of historical scholarship 
carried out within its confines centered overwhelmingly on the Middle Ages, 
which were seen as the great age of Catholic faith and learning, or the Catholic 
contribution in American history. When John Dolan surveyed “Church History 
in England and America in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries” for the 1965 
Catholic Handbook of Church History, the discussion of American research re- 
quired less than a page and did not cite a single work on the era of the Counter- 
Reformation.” 

Within the history of Protestantism, a broad variety of subjects attracted the 
attention of American scholars, a consequence of the exceptional range of Protes- 
tant denominations found on American soil. Schaff’s work surveyed all the major 
churches to emerge from the magisterial Reformation and can be seen as the 
attempt of a pioneer Protestant ecumenicist to understand and appreciate the 
origins and points of difference between the many different creeds he encoun- 
tered as an immigrant from Germany to America. Other historians of theology 
would follow the trail that Schaff had blazed from Germany to America, notably 
Wilhelm Pauck in 1925. Until the Nazi era, the continuing prestige of German 
theological learning also lured many American church historians to Germany for 
part of their education. In consequence, the center of gravity of American Refor- 
mation scholarship increasingly became the politics of the Reformation in Ger- 
many and the thought of Martin Luther—a situation reinforced after 1945 by the 
agreement of the American Society of Reformation Research to publish the Archiv 
fur Reformationsgeschichte jointly with the German Verein ftir Reformationsge- 
schichte. Yet a country with as strong a Calvinist heritage as the United States 
could hardly ignore the Reformed tradition. In the first part of the twentieth 
century, important studies were devoted to Zwingli and Zurich, to Calvin and 
Geneva, and to the French Wars of Religion.'’ In the generation of Perry Miller, 
William Haller, and M. M. Knappen, Americans distinguished themselves in the 
study of Old English as well as New England Puritanism.'* Above all, the pres- 
ence on American soil of many churches that traced their descent to the “left wing 
of the Reformation,” as well as the constitutionally mandated separation of 
church from state that has led American scholars to view separatist groups posi- 
tively as precursors in the struggle for religious liberty, produced unusual con- 
cern with the “radical Reformation.” 

As the most exacting critics, such as Pauck, have observed, it was only in this 
field of study that American researchers prior to the 1960s made truly substantial 
contributions to international Reformation scholarship. Several holders of the 
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most prominent chairs in ecclesiastical history during the interwar and immedi- 
ate postwar decades devoted much of their original research to exploring the 
sectarians and dissenters of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, notably 
Yale’s Roland Bainton and Harvard’s George Huntston Williams.'? But nobody 
was more influential than the Mennonite Harold S. Bender (1897-1964), whose 
efforts to accumulate the materials for, and to promote research about, Anabap- 
tist history made Goshen College in Indiana an internationally reputed center for 
the study of the subject. In his major publications, Bender depicted Anabaptism 
as springing from a single source in Zurich, where a small band of people dared 
to carry the Reformation principle of sola scriptura to its full, logical, pacifist 
consequences, from which the magisterial reformers shrank back out of fear and 
calculation. It was a depiction that offered an inspiring, historically based sense 
of identity for America’s Mennonites, who had just created the institutions of 
higher learning long characteristic of other Protestant denominations and were 
struggling to come to grips with the wider world of modern historical knowledge 
and Biblical scholarship that this implied. At the same time, Bender’s work posed 
a sharp challenge to the historical self-understanding of the mainline Protestant 
confessions and a powerful stimulus for further research.‘° The expansion in 
knowledge about the radical Reformation promoted so energetically by Bender 
and others rescued the views of a wide range of groups and individuals formerly 
dismissed as fanatics by earlier church historiography. It also helped to reveal the 
full richness and variety of the reform programs generated amid the ferment of 
the early Reformation and drew attention to the political and social dynamics that 
promoted the institutionalization of certain visions of church reform and the 
marginalization of others. In so doing, it effected one of the central transforma- 
tions of twentieth-century Reformation historiography.‘ 

From the late 1960s onward, the field began to change dramatically. These 
years also saw one of the most internationally influential of all American histo- 
rians emerge from within it: Natalie Zemon Davis. 

Two central trends within historical scholarship in the past generation have 
been the expansion of historians’ vision to encompass far more securely than 
previously the entire population of the place and period under study, and the 
shift within this expanded field of vision from an emphasis on the material condi- 
tions of life to an emphasis on culture. It does not seem entirely fortuitous that 
the scholar recognized as the most sophisticated and influential American trail- 
blazer in the exploration of the culture of ordinary men and women should have 
emerged from Reformation history, where so much emphasis had already come 
to be placed on the need to respect the force and integrity of theological systems. 
But the personal intellectual trajectory that led Davis through the field was any- 
thing but ordinary. A secular Jew, she was drawn to the study of “Ren-Ref” as a 
student in the late 1940s at Smith College by an inspiring undergraduate teacher, 
Leona Gabel; by the still powerful belief that the origins of the modern world 
were to be found in the period; and by the intellectual excitement then being 
generated in the field by such figures as Hans Baron and Paul Kristeller.'® Her 
engagement with radical politics and Marxism led her first to study the material- 
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ist philosophers of sixteenth-century Italy, then, for her Ph.D., the Protestant 
printing workers of sixteenth-century Lyon. To study the latter was to engage 
with the work of Henri Hauser, the great French pioneer of labor history whose 
1899 interpretation of the early Protestant movement as the cause of journeymen 
alienated by the advance of capitalism and the closure of access to master status 
was still the most forceful social interpretation of the Reformation. Davis's archi- 
val research into the identity of Lyon's Protestants revealed that the guild masters 
and journeymen did not line up on opposite sides of the religious question, and 
indeed that no clear divisions of economic interest could predict who joined the 
Reformed Church and who remained Catholic. Her work did show, however, 
that such features of social experience as literacy, migration, and individual craft 
traditions and identities appeared to correlate with religious choice. 

From 1952 to 1959, Davis was refused a passport by the State Department 
because of allegations of Communism against her and her husband, who was 
blacklisted and jailed for invoking the First Amendment before the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. During these years she had to set aside archival 
research in Europe in favor of reading about matters relevant to her subject in 
American rare book rooms. When her most important articles began to appear 
from the mid-1960s onward, they deployed an exceptional range of source mate- 
rials, both archival and printed, in the service of a history that recognized the 
force of social groupings in shaping the experience and life choices of their mem- 
bers, but revealed the social order as a far more complex set of age, sex, and 
professional groupings than simple Marxist models of class analysis allowed. At 
the same time, her work insisted upon the no less significant power of religious 
symbols and ideologies in shaping collective behavior and rejected the attempt to 
reduce these to the expression of putatively deeper economic or social interests. 
In subsequent articles and books, Davis displayed an ever generous receptivity to 
new intellectual influences: successively, French folklore studies; English Marxist 
work on collective action; renascent women’s history; the cultural anthropology 
of the seventies; Italian microhistory; and literary theory. With time, the socio- 
economic focus of her early work gave way to a sociocultural history in which the 
cultural element became ever more autonomous. But the varied intellectual 
influences that she absorbed were always brought into dialogue with extensive 
archival and library research carried out with great methodological imagination, 
giving her work a rootedness in the sources and a technical virtuosity that spe- 
cialists could not fail to appreciate. By the later years of her career, her influence 
had come to be felt far beyond the confines of American Reformation scholarship. 
As of 1993, books of hers had been translated into nine languages. One of most 
successful recent American manifestos for a “new” history, Lynn Hunt's 1989 
New Cultural History, invoked her as a patron saint alongside Clifford Geertz, 
Michel Foucault, and E. P Thompson.!? 

Within American Reformation history, Daviss work of the 1960s and 1970s 
joined with a variety of imported influences to generate a move toward what 
quickly began to be labeled the social history of the Reformation. Bernd Moel- 
ler’s Imperial Cities and the Reformation (1962; English translation 1972) pushed 
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historians to see the German Reformation as an “urban event.” The simultaneous 
appearance in 1971 of Keith Thomas’ Religion and the Decline of Magic and Jean 
Delumeau’s Catholicism between Luther and Voltaire (English translation 1977) 
proved still more important. Each at once articulated a bold new interpretation 
of the course of religious change over a long Reformation era and illustrated 
new methods that could be used to recover the religious practice of ordinary be- 
lievers—in Thomas’ case, the wide reading through an anthropological lens of 
a range of printed sources and court records; in Delumeau's case, the methods of 
serial and quantitative history of the Annales school and the religious sociology 
of Gabriel Le Bras.”° John Bossy’s neo-Durkheimian work soon added still an- 
other, often stimulatingly contradictory, perspective of like ambition and subject 
matter.*! Together, these works defined nothing less than a vast new research 
program for the field. In addition to recovering the theology of the reformers in 
all its original richness and accounting for the political history of the Reforma- 
tion, Reformation history would now involve charting the long-term shifts in the 
character of parish-level religious practice throughout Europe from the fifteenth 
through the eighteenth centuries. 

Coming at a time when so many other currents within American historiogra- 
phy and life were also promoting “history from below,” the social history of the 
Reformation proved hard to resist. Although many scholars, especially within 
divinity schools, held firm to older methods and preoccupations, such leading 
historians of theology as Heiko Oberman and Steven Ozment proclaimed them- 
selves converts and altered the focus of their work. Students from thoroughly 
secular backgrounds perceived in the field the fascination of studying world- 
views scarcely less alien to them than those of the Hopi or the Azande, but of 
undeniable centrality for European history. Their entry into the field altered the 
sociology of its recruitment and weakened the influence of filiopietistic and con- 
fessional impulses. Change was most dramatic in the study of the French Refor- 
mation, where Daviss work inspired a spate of other studies of early Protestant- 
ism and religious violence, and in the study of the Counter-Reformation, which 
suddenly became one of the most active areas of American scholarship. This latter 
subject attracted both non-Catholics inspired by Delumeau and Bossy to examine 
the impact of the Counter-Reformation on local religious life, and Catholics 
formed in the more cosmopolitan intellectual outlook of Catholic universities 
after 1960 and eager to reexamine their post-Tridentine heritage in the wake of 
Vatican II.*? 

Within the Germanocentric Protestant core of the field, anthropological sensi- 
tivities or the techniques of serial history advanced more slowly. Those in this 
area continued to orient themselves to the debates and preoccupations of Ger- 
man Reformation scholars, who largely ignored the methods of French religious 
history and shunned folklore studies because of the political associations they 
had assumed during the Nazi period. Processes of long-term religious change that 
historians working in the Franco-Anglo-American historiographic triangle de- 
scribed through quantitative appraisals of shifting tendencies or the exegesis of 
contrasting religious styles were consequently cast by American historians of the 
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German Reformation as questions of whether the Reformation was “good for 
women” or a “success or failure.” The predictable debates that ensued rarely tran- 
scended the simple terms in which they were originally framed.*° 

American historians of the German Reformation nonetheless contributed im- 
portant elements to the examination of the appeal and dynamics of the early 
evangelical movement. This has been perhaps the central focus and greatest 
achievement of the past generation of German Reformation scholarship. At the 
same time these historians have begun to engage with more recent German theses 
about the dynamics of “confessionalization.”** Sixties-inflected fascination with 
popular movements and the dynamics of radicalism also combined with the tra- 
dition of study founded by Bender to make the historiography of Anabaptism a 
continuing locus of important discoveries. The last generation’s work has made 
evident the confessional character of Bender's vision of the subject, set the differ- 
ent traditions of Anabaptism more firmly within the reform aspirations and mille- 
narian dreams of the late middle ages and early evangelical movement, and laid 
bare the political dynamics that changed groups that originally aspired to trans- 
form all society into sects comprised of only those willing to undergo adult bap- 
tism.”? At the same time, the impressive tradition of scholarship on late medieval 
theology and its connections with the Reformation that was gathering steam 
under the impetus of Heiko Oberman and his students in the 1960s has lost 
momentum. 

Many Reformation specialists now stand in a very different personal relation to 
their subject than did their predecessors. Over the past thirty years, international 
Reformation scholarship has seen the advance of a widely shared, largely ecu- 
menically inspired concern among historians of all denominations to study and 
appreciate traditions other than their own. Together with the discovery of many 
aspects of post-Reformation Catholic piety that promoted greater literacy, more 
systematic habits of self-discipline, and tighter codes of morality among the laity, 
this has led to an emphasis on the parallel consequences of the “two Reforma- 
tions” and to the rejection of long-entrenched views that supposed a privileged 
link between Protestantism and modernity—a modest contribution of Reforma- 
tion scholarship to the weakening salience of confessional difference in contem- 
porary America. With the continuing advance of secularization and more than 
a generation of work in socioeconomic history built around the preindustrial/ 
industrial dichotomy, most current Reformation scholars also now have an even 
stronger sense than did Preserved Smith and his peers that the age of the Refor- 
mation was less the origin of the modern world than a “world we have lost.”° Yet 
the motives drawing historians to study the subject remain varied. Confessional 
agendas have not entirely disappeared, and certain historians continue to find 
in their subject matter values that they see as a possible source of continuing 
inspiration—witness Steven Ozment’s sympathetic evocation of the loving patri- 
archalism that he finds in the writings about the family of the Protestant re- 
formers, or the closing sentences of Elizabeth Gleason's recent biography of Gas- 
paro Contarini: “Contarini can be a wonderful partner in a dialogue with modern 
interlocutors who care about questions of political and religious order, of liberty 
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and authority. His thought still invites them to meditate on unresolved issues and 
on thinkable alternatives to the course of events in church and state, then and 
now.”*’ 

Whether moved by a sense of the anthropological otherness of sixteenth- 
century Christianity or of its potential relevance for modern life and belief, most 
contemporary American historians of the Reformation nonetheless seem to share 
a confidence in the vitality of their field. “There is no field of historical study 
today that is more alive with change and fresh ideas that that of Reformation 
Europe,” Ozment began his 1982 Reformation Europe: A Guide to Research.*® A 
powerful and coherent new research program concerning the story of parish- 
level religious practice has recently expanded the agenda of questions and the 
repertoire of methods, while each year brings new monographs that help flesh 
out the emerging story. The recovery of the full complexity of the early evangeli- 
cal movement and the concern to root out the many confessional agendas that 
once controlled so much Reformation historiography have led to major shifts in 
the interpretation of central elements in the established narrative of Protestant- 
ism’s growth and institutionalization. If fewer contemporary Reformation histo- 
rians see their subject as one of the birthpoints of modernity, most still see it as 
confidently as ever as one of the central transformations within preindustrial 
Europe, with broad implications not simply for the history of European ecclesias- 
tical institutions, theology, and high politics but also for local religious life, liter- 
acy, family and gender relations, and social discipline. In this, the situation of 
Reformation history contrasts markedly with that of its erstwhile alter ego, Re- 
naissance history. The Reformation, far more than the Renaissance, was a move- 
ment of ideas that swept up large elements of the European population and ush- 
ered in changes with broad implications for many aspects of religious, political, 
and social life. Reformation history could consequently absorb the historio- 
graphic movement of the past generation toward a more broadly inclusive history 
and retain the sense of connection with the narrative that initially gave the field 
its significance within the American history curriculum. Renaissance history 
could not. 


THE REST OF THE FIELD 


American scholarship about aspects of early modern European history other than 
the Reformation has always been characterized by far less thematic and institu- 
tional coherence. With some distance, however, it is possible to discern consider- 
able continuity in the central preoccupations of American historians studying 
this era from the middle of the nineteenth century through the 1960s. The ab- 
sorption of the new influences associated with the Annales school and the histori- 
ans around Past and Present then expanded the scope of the field. The advance of 
research within long-established sectors modified the content of some of the 
older stories told about the period. Yet the majority of specialists continue to 
focus their research on the political and institutional history of England and 
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France. This continuity bespeaks the surprising durability of many old structures 
and assumptions. 

The theme that long dominated American interest in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries was that of the variegated evolution of European governmental 
forms and practices over this period, with the contrast between the gradual 
growth of constitutional government in England and the rise and fall of absolut- 
ism in France forming the heart of the story. For the better part of the century, 
whether approached with primary emphasis on the political and biographical 
dimension (as in the work of Conyers Read and John B. Wolf), on the institu- 
tional dimension (as in the work of Wallace Notestein), or on the dimension of 
political theory (as in the work of Charles MclIlwain, William Farr Church, and 
Caroline Robbins), important American scholarship about these centuries cen- 
tered around the rise of Parliament and the theorization of liberty in England and 
the rise and fall of absolutism in France.*? Not only did this story provide a 
critical element in the genealogy of American politics and institutions; the many 
twentieth-century threats to the survival of representative government gave it 
continued topicality from the era of fascism’s rise through the Cold War. The 
ideological polarization of World War II and the Cold War also bred a sense of 
kinship with the diplomatic and political intrigues of that earlier era of ideologi- 
cal polarization, the late sixteenth century, inspiring Garrett Mattingly’s best- 
selling 1959 classic of narrative history, The Armada, and research by his students 
into the role of Geneva and Spain in destabilizing French domestic affairs.°° 

Another important current of American historiography about this period dedi- 
cated itself to intellectual history. White, Draper, and the Englishman W E. H. 
Lecky first shaped certain of the themes that American historians of this subject 
would explore. James Harvey Robinson launched its fortunes within the curricu- 
lum with his course The Intellectual History of Western Europe at Columbia in 
1904. From Lynn Thorndike’s eight-volume History of Magic and Experimental 
Science (1923-58), Carl Becker's The Heavenly City of the Eighteenth-Century Phi- 
losophers (1932), and A. O. Lovejoy’s The Great Chain of Being (1936) through 
Richard Popkin’s The History of Scepticism from Erasmus to Descartes (1963) and 
Peter Gay's The Enlightenment: An Interpretation (1967), a series of eminent early 
modernists attempted to trace the complex mixture of continuity and innovation 
that marked the history of early modern thought. With the development of the 
history of science (the History of Science Society was founded in 1924, but the 
great growth of the field came after World War II, as anxieties about the frighten- 
ing power of modern technology and the need to bridge the gulf between C. P 
Snow’s “two cultures” fueled massive support), a substantial body of specialists in 
that field added their contribution to the story.*! 

Perhaps the most novel addition to the menu of scholarly concerns in the first 
part of the twentieth century was the rise of economic history. Although lo- 
cated uneasily between departments of economics and of history and slow to 
develop an autonomous professional society, the subject was widely taught by 
the first decades of the century, thanks largely to the influence of Harvard's well- 
connected Edwin Gay, professor of economic history from 1906 to 1936 with 
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time out for service as dean of the Business School, government war service, and 
the editorship of the New York Post. Entry into economics departments domi- 
nated by the ahistorical and theoretico-deductive predilections of the neoclassi- 
cal school was gained largely by accepting a de facto division of labor. Premodern 
economic behavior was construed to differ fundamentally from modern in being 
shaped as much by values and institutions as by rational economic calculation. 
It was hence deemed suitable for inductive, historical investigation, while the 
contemporary economy was left to neoclassical modelbuilding. Gay was also con- 
cerned to promote the accumulation of long-term statistical series about such 
matters as prices and wages that might aid in the formulation of economic policy. 
Such concerns and assumptions attracted attention to the early modern centuries 
and inspired work centered on institutional structures, economic doctrines, and 
long-term movements of wages and prices, notably Abbott Payson Usher's still 
admired 1913 study of the French grain trade, Julius Klein’s work on the Mesta, 
Earl J. Hamilton on American treasure and the price revolution, and Charles 
Woolsey Cole on French mercantilism.°? 

Some measure of the extent to which these long-standing patterns of interest 
have been modified in the past generation may be obtained from a quantitative 
breakdown of the articles about this period that American-based historians have 
published since the early part of the century in four leading professional journals. 
The exercise has its pitfalls, for the advance of specialization has bred a prolifera- 
tion of journals devoted to geographic or topical subfields, with the result that 
even those journals that have sought to maintain a catholicity of subject matter 
and approach have become more narrowly typecast. In the past decades, Ameri- 
can scholars have also published more in the most prestigious foreign journals, 
a mark of the growing internationalization of scholarship and the increased re- 
spect abroad for American research. To minimize the distortions introduced by 
these trends, four journals of a broad, relatively nonspecialized character, two 
American and two European, have been sampled at regular intervals: The Ameri- 
can Historical Review, The Journal of Modern History, Annales, and The Historical 
Journal. The sample may still underestimate the expansion of the discipline into 
new subject areas. 

Table 2, which presents the geographic foci of American production, shows 
how overwhelmingly early modern “European” history in the United States has 
always been, and remains to this day, the history of certain larger European na- 
tions, particularly England and France. Spain and the Netherlands captured the 
attention of Prescott and Motley in the nineteenth century, and from R. B. Merri- 
man through Richard Kagan and Simon Schama, academic historians working 
in the United States have continued to write important books about these coun- 
tries. Yet their histories have never received a level of attention commensurate 
to their evident importance in this period; when Kagan wished to begin his study 
of Spanish history in the late 1960s, he had to go to England for his doctoral 
training. Still more striking is the virtual absence of work on the smaller countries 
of Europe, despite the presence on American soil of so many immigrants from 
Scandinavia, Portugal, and eastern Europe. If anything, as table 2 shows, the 
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concentration on a select subset of European nations has only grown in the past 
decades, even though the concomitant increase in the number of actively pub- 
lishing specialists in the field might have been expected to spawn expansion into 
neglected geographic areas. The rather dramatic expansion that table 2 reveals in 
the volume of research devoted to French history in the past decade is probably 
explained by the particular attractiveness of French history during the period of 
peak prominence for the Annales school from the late 1960s into the early 1980s, 
as well as by the simple fact that French was for long the foreign language most 
studied in American high schools by students with intellectual aspirations. With 
native French research productivity waning over the same decades, due to a long 
dearth of new faculty positions and the redirection of energy by established his- 
torians toward satisfying the intense appetite for history of the larger French- 
reading public, by the 1980s a considerable amount of the most important archi- 
val investigation of French history was being written across the Atlantic.*° If the 
percentage of work devoted to England declined in the same decade, English 
history has nonetheless succeeded remarkably in maintaining itself down to the 
present as a distinct specialization whose representation is still required within 
most major history departments. For no other country is the disproportion be- 
tween the amount of work devoted to this subject and the country’s demographic 
or power-political weight within early modern Europe more evident. These pat- 
terns reveal the continued and largely unthinking continuation of the Whig pair- 
ing of England and France as central to the story of early modern Europe, the 
tendency of specialists to replicate their specializations through their students, 
the reluctance of departments to hire candidates working outside the largest and 
most familiar national specializations, and the persistent conviction that the 
study of early modern England offers essential background for the study of early 
America. 

As table 3 shows, important changes may be discerned in the questions and 
themes to which American historians of this restricted range of European coun- 
tries have addressed themselves. Particularly noteworthy is the shift in recent 
years toward social and cultural history. Within the broad sphere of political and 
administrative history, the attention of American scholars has also moved away 
from the study of high politics and diplomacy toward the study of crowd and 
local politics and of political culture. 

Much of the shift must be linked to the reception of the new historiographic 
currents represented by Past and Present and the Annales. Without slighting the 
work of such native pioneers as Franklin Ford or Robert Forster, it is probably 
fair to date the arrival in force of these influences to the years between 1963, 
when Lawrence Stone was hired at Princeton, and 1972, when Fernand Braudel’s 
The Mediterranean appeared in English translation to broad acclaim. In this pe- 
riod, departments such as Princeton’s and Michigan's established regular faculty 
exchanges with the Parisian Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes. The same histo- 
rian who distanced himself condescendingly from recent Annales work in 1968 
was translating essays from the journal by 1974.°* The growing numbers of those 
drawn to French history in this period by the lure of a “history from below” with 
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a particularly sophisticated Continental methodological flair were especially 
likely to produce works of social and cultural history themselves, and this has 
been the national specialization where such works have been the most abun- 
dant.*? American scholars also played a vital role in introducing newer currents 
in social history to national historiographies whose own intellectual and political 
traditions largely sealed them off from such viewpoints, notably Germany and 
Spain.*° In English history, by contrast, American scholars have been far less 
drawn to the newer areas of social or cultural history. Here the noteworthy trends 
have been the increasing tendency for leading positions in the United States to be 
filled with specialists imported from Britain’s Thatcher-shocked universities, and 
perhaps a greater attachment of American-based historians of England to the 
traditional interpretation of that country’s seventeenth-century political upheav- 
als as landmarks in the struggle for constitutional rights. Whig traditions die hard 
here. 

Of course, the reception of the new historiographic trends represented by Past 
and Present and the Annales did not occur in a vacuum. Contemporary concerns 
about problems of economic growth in underdeveloped societies, the hopes and 
fears about revolution both at home and abroad, the need felt both by many 
students with some experience of radical politics to understand why transforma- 
tion proved harder to achieve than had initially been thought and by those who 
remained on the sidelines of campus activism to convince themselves of the futil- 
ity of such efforts, and the powerful streak of romantic identification with the 
dispossessed—all facilitated the assimilation of a historiography focused on eco- 
nomic and demographic cycles in rural societies, the social origin of revolution 
and the motivation of crowd action, the lives of the poor, and society’ deep, 
change-resistant structures. As always, the process of reception involved selective 
assimilation and creative appropriation. Steeped in the history of politics and 
reluctant to accept the full Braudelian vision of people trapped within economic 
and geographic structures beyond their control, many American social historians 
sought to avoid too sharp a divorce from histoire événementielle. The economic 
models derived from classical French political economy that informed so much 
Annales historiography appeared alien and were rarely absorbed. Lastly, a major 
pole of concern for American social historians would always be the crises, trans- 
formations, and catlike survival of aristocratic power throughout the early mod- 
ern centuries. Indeed, J. H. Hexter highlighted the importance of studying the 
continuities and transformations of aristocratic power as early as 1950, and the 
study of the nobility became the first American bridgehead into social history, 
even before the larger arrival of Annales influences in the United States. The evi- 
dent connection of this subject with the grand narratives of political development 
and state building, with their long-standing foregrounding of the presumed con- 
test for power between crowns and aristocracies, accounts for the precocious 
interest in this topic.?’ 

As new political concerns, notably feminism and identity politics, came to the 
fore later in the seventies and eighties, still other new subjects and new intellec- 
tual influences commanded increasing attention among all American historians. 
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Here, the study of early modern Europe may have been less affected than other 
specializations. Table 3 subsumes articles that deal primarily with women or 
gender roles under the broader methodological categories of social or cultural 
history, but a classification scheme that put articles on these topics in a separate 
category would also—unsurprisingly—reveal growth in recent years. The 5 per- 
cent figure that such articles would obtain in the 1980s probably falls short of the 
figures that might be obtained for many other time periods and parts of the 
world. The impulse to recover the experience of women has manifested itself 
among American early modernists as among American historians working in 
other fields, but the quest to discover the origins and persistence of patriarchy 
first directed the attention of women’s historians less to these early modern cen- 
turies, which were marked by only modest changes in women’s status and few 
organized struggles for women’s rights, than to more distant or more recent 
eras.°® Michel Foucault's dramatic rise to the top of the citation charts in the 
1980s—he topped the Social Sciences Citation Index between 1985 and 1990, after 
placing third between 1980 and 1985 behind Clifford Geertz and Claude Levi- 
Strauss’’—was also accompanied by increased influence in many corners of the 
historical profession. While several important recent books by historians that cut 
through this period, most notably Thomas Laqueur’s Making Sex: Body and Gender 
from the Greeks to Freud (1990), show a strong Foucaultian influence, such ten- 
dencies again appear relatively muted among early modern historians. This might 
initially seem surprising, since so much of Foucault’ earlier work focused heavily 
on this period, but that in fact probably explains much of this situation. The great 
surge of interest in Foucault's writings across the historical profession came with 
his power/knowledge essays (translated 1980), whose radical critique of discipli- 
nary structures of knowledge meshed perfectly with feminist and multiculturalist 
politics of group assertion, and with his subsequent work on the history of sexu- 
ality, which energized the emerging field of gay and lesbian history. Well prior to 
that time, however, early modernists had been assaying his writings about the 
history of madness and the structures of Western thought and subjecting them to 
sharp empirical criticism. Also contributing to the relative weakness of Foucault- 
ian influence in this field was the relative scarcity of interdisciplinary networks 
linking historians to literary scholars, New Historicist literary study having been 
Foucault's chief point of entry into the American academy.*° 

Table 3 reveals the recent shift toward social and cultural history, but it also 
suggests considerable continuity in the broadest thematic preoccupations of 
American early modernists. If a small but important subset of American early 
modernists always devoted themselves to economic history, the same continues 
to be true today. Reinvigorated by new methods for reconstructing local econo- 
mies on a quantitative basis, their monographic research has focused primarily 
on the actual performance of individual industries, merchant communities, or 
regional economies, rather than on institutional structures or economic doc- 
trines. But their contribution within the international community of economic 
historians to the past generation's enormous growth of detailed local knowledge 
about the preindustrial European economy has been far less important than the 
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broader models they have articulated to characterize the major changes in the 
structure of the European economy in what is now seen as the long, slow run-up 
to the technological breakthroughs of the late eighteenth century. Franklin Men- 
delss model of “proto-industrialization,” Immanuel Wallerstein’s “world sys- 
tems,” Robert Brenner’ neo-Marxist interpretation of capitalist agriculture, and 
Jan de Vries’ complex vision of multiple reorganizations within the internal 
structure of the European economy have largely set the terms of international 
debate and research about the long-term course of economic change over these 
centuries.*! Here, American historians have continued to play the role that David 
Pinkney assigned them in 1958: generating broad synthetic interpretations based 
upon the combination of archival research and secondary reading. 

In an age when the study of Latin continues to wane in America, the high level 
of skill in the classical languages required by the daunting erudition of so many 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century thinkers has created severe barriers to entry 
to the field of early modern intellectual history. Nevertheless, another small but 
internationally respected band of holdouts has continued to cultivate this garden. 
Inspiration and reinforcements have often come from the ample ranks of the 
historians of science.** At the heart of most of this work, one can still see the 
long-standing preoccupation with tracing the elaboration across these centuries 
of various forms of critical rationalism—now done, however, in a far less celebra- 
tory mode, and with an intense concern to avoid anachronism. Some prominent 
historians of science have carried sociologizing programs to the point where the 
central ambition of their work has become to show that the triumph of central 
elements of the new science depended fundamentally on networks of power or 
cultural values—not simply, or even primarily, their superior explanatory power 
or evidentiary basis. Their work in turn has sparked withering criticism. The 
debates bursting out over these issues form part of the larger contemporary bat- 
tles surrounding the cultural authority of science and show how significant the 
historical interpretation of this era remains for the larger assessment of Western 
thought.*? 

Above all, it remains the case that the majority of all research devoted by 
American historians to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries still concerns 
political and institutional history. True, fewer American scholars have recently 
felt the attractions of royal or ministerial biography, high politics, and interna- 
tional diplomacy. Instead, their attention has shifted toward exploring the links 
between politics and administration on the one hand, and society or culture on 
the other. The macrosociological tradition of Barrington Moore, Charles Tilly, 
and Perry Anderson, the work of Roland Mousnier and his pupils in France on 
the social origins and recruitment of Old Regime administrative corporations, 
and the no less influential studies by Hans Rosenberg and Francis Carsten of the 
interaction of princes, parliaments, and protobureaucracies within the Holy 
Roman Empire have all in their different ways directed much American attention 
to the actual workings of the different component parts of early modern govern- 
ment and administration, to the recruitment of their personnel, and to the 
broader relationship between state and society.** The reinvigoration of the his- 
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tory of political thought by the theoretical writings of Quentin Skinner and 
J. G. A. Pocock, as well as the broader linguistic turn within American historical 
writing, has stimulated considerable exploration of “political culture.”*? Mean- 
while, the tradition of Ernst Kantorowicz’ brilliant analyses of political ceremo- 
nial was maintained across two scholarly generations by Ralph Giesey and his 
pupils, who between 1960 and 1986 produced an important series of studies of 
the ritual practices of the French monarchy that constitute perhaps the most 
distinctive American school within this field.*° In different ways, all these newer 
concerns can be seen as partaking of the larger rejection of the classical emphasis 
on the actions of political leaders in favor of the examination of deeper structures, 
recurring patterns of behavior and thought, and collective agency that are so 
much a part of broader trends within the past generation’s historiography. The 
driving force behind this research has nonetheless remained that perduring con- 
cern of American historians of this era: the effort to lay bare the character and 
chronology of the movement toward either the loosening or the tightening of the 
restraints on autocratic power in the major states of western Europe. 

Many particulars of the early modern political landscape now look different 
than they did a generation ago. The insights and analytical vocabulary of Marx, 
Weber, and Otto Hintze have become part of the working apparatus of American 
scholars. The theme of the growth of the state occupies ample room within the 
broad narrative of political development alongside the older stories of the rise 
and fall of different countries in the international arena and the evolution of their 
internal constitutional arrangements—evidence of increased appreciation that 
the sheer power of modern governments is one of the most basic phenomena of 
the contemporary world whose history demands illumination. Interpretations 
that emphasized the link between the growth of monarchy and the rise of the 
bourgeoisie have given way to an appreciation of the continuing influence of a 
transformed nobility, the importance of warfare in promoting institutional inno- 
vation, and the coexistence of bureaucratic and patrimonial forms of administra- 
tion within early modern government. Above all, the now abundant evidence of 
the force of representative assemblies in many parts of Europe across the early 
modern period, of the limitations on the power of even so paradigmatic an “abso- 
lute monarch” as Louis XIV, and of the fact that the various currents of thought 
advocating mixed constitutions or republicanism in the “age of the democratic 
revolutions” were of many national pedigrees and often considerable antiquity 
has called into question the old Whig themes of the distinctiveness of English 
constitutional evolution and its exceptional importance for the larger study of 
European liberty. 

These lessons have been obscured at times by the division of those who spe- 
cialize in the history of early modern government and politics among so many 
national and chronological subspecialties. The tendency toward fragmenta- 
tion has reached the point where even those concerned with adjacent cen- 
turies of the same national history can lose touch with one another. Many histo- 
rians of eighteenth-century French political culture, for instance, currently 
organize their work around the breakdown of a political culture that they depict 
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as monolithically and self-consciously absolutist under Louis XIV, while their 
counterparts specializing in seventeenth-century French government emphasize 
the many compromises the Sun King was forced to make with powerful groups 
within the kingdom and the absence of any systematic absolutist project.*’ To- 
gether with the neglect of so many parts of the European political map, this 
advancing specialization has impeded the establishment of convincing continent- 
wide syntheses of the evolution of government and political thought over the 
course of this period. Those who have done the best job of seeing the forest for 
the trees have often been social scientists coming to the field from the outside, 
such as Nannerl Keohane and Brian M. Downing.*® Downing has recently dem- 
onstrated that considerable order can be brought to the political and institutional 
history of Europe in this period by writing it around the theme of why certain 
regions were able to check more successfully than others the powerful tendencies 
toward autocracy created by the great growth in the size of the continent's armies. 
The collective history patronized by the new European Science Foundation on 
the origins of the modern state in Europe demonstrates that constructing a genu- 
inely continentwide political and institutional history is very much the order of 
the day in a Europe caught between movements toward greater integration and 
toward resurgent regionalism and nationalism, but American historians had little 
role in or influence on this project.*” It remains to be seen whether or not U.S. 
historians, to whom it once came naturally to think about European history as a 
whole, will be able to overcome current tendencies toward national specializa- 
tion and capture more attention in continuing discussions of this topic. 

With the exception of the well-structured area of Reformation history, the 
situation of those American early modernists investigating the era’s political, con- 
stitutional, and administrative history—divided among themselves into con- 
geries of specialists on different periods and countries, yet perhaps stumbling 
together toward a more coherent history of European state formation—is in 
many ways emblematic of the larger field of early modern European history in 
America. In the past generation, American Europeanists have largely renounced 
the function of offering in their writings broad, synthetic interpretations of Euro- 
pean history, embracing instead an increasingly zealous commitment to detailed 
archival research in dialogue with the historians native to the countries about 
which they write. In tandem with the broader tendencies promoting the advance 
of specialization within modern academia, this has led to ever greater fragmenta- 
tion around national and thematic subcommunities, each with its own local de- 
bates. Some American specialists may even feel that it has levitated them into a 
curious liminal space, midway between two or more national cultures. And yet, 
most American research still clusters around what have always been the great 
stories of this period: the economic developments that prepared the ground for 
Europe’ escape from the constraints of a preindustrial economy; the elaboration 
of different modes of secular rationality and their complex relationships with the 
continued survival of organized religion; and the survival of traditions of repre- 
sentative government and a reign of law in the face of powerful impulses making 
for increased autocracy and state power. Work in the newer areas of social, cul- 
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tural, or women’s history often clusters around other, sometimes much debated, 
grand narratives: the emergence of modern family arrangements, the advance of 
social discipline, and the reconfigurations of social and sexual hierarchies. For 
one powerful force continues to counteract the tendencies toward fragmentation 
and uprooting: the undergraduate teaching function. In the classroom, American 
historians of early modern Europe still need to generate broad narratives capable 
of illuminating the central developments of these centuries in a manner that 
captures the attention of successive generations of students. So long as their nar- 
ratives can accommodate the swing toward a more socially inclusive, structural 
history of the sort that has become the common feature of all the most important 
new currents of history of the past generation—as the central narratives of the 
Reformation and early modern period have proven capable of doing—the class- 
room experience continues to nudge American research toward problems that in 
some way or another are suggested by these narratives, and that contribute to 
their further refinement. 
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